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Preface 


Tins book undertakes to deal in a f 

underlying principles tea^chers of typewriting, and 

textbook for students training to , tpnrliine field It is also 

for private study by teachers already m f-f^/Jte p in meet- 
hoped that teachers of other subjects may £nd m it some p 
ing their educational problems. jj^ 

The teacher of typewnbng needs t suistitute for a 

know how. as well as oeess, but this ready corn- 

mastery of the technique of fte f ^ ^]e„t of the conscious- 

mandof teachingmethodsismnosens^an^m ^ 

ness of having been “bom a for each subject 

hence the necessity for special courses m 

‘aught- r u- i,„nv the author is so greatly indebted 

In selecting materials for this . informaHon-in fact, there 

that it is not possible to name «c^o ,„aeayar 

is no wish to take the credit for all ^ magaame 

harbeen to gather together tha --j'/^.^echniq^ of teachmg 
article that has been written on thy^^ ,ight „ p„son aj 

typewriting, and to join the „„derlying purpose is o p 

taowledge and expenence. The on ^.e best niethods he 

teacherstnd prospective mach^jyW „ake more 

The author teeh ^^^“VmaSial in this book and wishes 

So^ltd^X— • 
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CHAPTER I 


The Typewriting Teacher 


The Respons.B..,^ .He 

training young people who are . J. ] m college-in fact to any 

mg to their own use at home, in ig ^ pjoduction 

use where greater legihihty and SP“ ^ many young 


mg to their own use at home, m g ^ pjoduction 

use where greater legihihty an trauung many yorog 

of written matter The typeiwiting , teacher trainmg This 

people who are going into “ ‘’er not only to nnpart a know! 

places a great responsihJi^ on ^^,/oie students toward 

edge of the subject, but also capable 

ii,r ,«,,nment of the highest skdl of whi X „o„s 


places a great respouaiui^s* / and direct tbe smoeui 

edge of the subject, but also ^^y capable 

the attainment of the highest « ^ ^Le life, Uieir prevmm 
The many different " “present some of *e many 

trainmg, and their "'‘““8"'“ *° '^t contend If the teachmg has 
aimahons wi* which die diat they have assimto^ 

been effective, students ivdl show e ^ 

Ideas, have developed ™"“^,,,tmg sbU to the production 
and have learned to apply their yp 

busmess and personal fo^s , ’“f “" at 

Types of Teachers To be a g but the g 

SchZ bnildmgs and teachers of P"f„t 

achievement is ®eaehmg and can remem 

tion, who know the art °f " but only f'™ e „hnents. 

There are three ^es of maeh , ^ ^ 

bered one, to be honor and gratitu ® ^ because they 

m grahhide and re 

resentment not go 

membrance 1 
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When we think back to our own student days, the impressions that 
chng to our memones are not chiefly impressions of facts taught and 
of lessons learned, but rather of the personahty of the teacher Many 
of die truths presented and most of the conclusions drawn may have 
been forgotten, but the warmth of the human touch still remams This 
does not mean that the subject matter taught is unimportant nor that 
the lessons presented are immaterial, but only that life responds first 
of all to life The student does not obtain knowledge disembodied and 
detached, but always with tlie slant and the quality of die teachers 
mterpretation of it All that passes through the medium of a hving 
personahty takes its tone and quality from this contact 

The Background of the Teacher The teacher should never try to 
teach all he knows Dr John Dewey says that the subject matter being 
taugbt should be so well mastered that it becomes second nature to the 
teacher, then, when he comes to the class, the best powers of thought 
and insight can be given to the human element— seeking to understand 
the students as he teaches them The teacher’s knowledge and mastery 
of subject matter must always be much broader than the material he 
actually presents— more complete than could be achieved by the stu 
dents Only this will give the mental perspecbve demanded of the 
teacher and will enable thought to move with certainty and assurance 
in the field of mstruction Only this will wm the confidence and respect 
of students who have a quick sense for a teacher’s mastery of or weak 
ness in his subject. 

The successful teacher must be a student and must conbnually grow 
in knowledge and m teaching power There is no way of becoming 
“prepared” and then having this prepaxahon serve without further 
growth This, then should be the teacher’s standard A broad back 
ground of general prcparahon, constant reading and study in the field 
m which the teaching is done, special preparabon for each lesson 
taught, and for the t)’pewTihng teacher, at least average skill in the 
operation of the typewriter 

Teaching is an art that must be learned just as any other art It is 
often claimed that anyone who knows a thing can teach it, but often 
the teacher who makes such a claim is himself the best refutation of its 
validit) when he comes before his class Probabb most of us have 
kaiowai specialists in their fields of learning who were but indifferent 
teachers It is not that the> knew too much about their subject, but that 
the) had not mastered the art of presenting it to others 

The first requirement of the teacher is to look at himself He must 
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combine m himseU the qualities he seek to develop in hs studenb He 
must bob to his personality as the source of f 

measure of bs pouer He must be what he hopes his smdents o be 
come, aud he should be able to do what ha expects h. mdent 
Tlic Personality of the Teacher Personality is the product of earn 
mg and the result of adjustment It is not s char 

It IS what a person really is It is more an c 

acter forcefully expressed things It is 

umttaimble. but the The teacher s person 

what one IS on the inside showing especially m type 

ahty IS an important element m tea g ^ mfluences of all 

s Jmg It may increase. psychological 

other factors of planmng " ^^nee is aecoimted for by the 

analysis and earnest endeavor i P manager-a social 

factftat the teacher is an f ” “ ImUonds" 

factor m the whole situation “> J*""* j that one receives 

A strong tn^pnmg personahty is wt^^T It takes its form 

or does not receive , , jt « shaped in the crush ^d 

m the thick of each days ^ gets its quality bom die ch^ 
stress of life's problems and its duh« ^ ^ of 

acter of the thoughts aud th" nVe mhentanee a En 
experience A teacher may oireles and yet not eome 

education and may h and exalted task is requned to 

up to his best m personahty bom 6 efficiency 

assemble one’s powers and orp personality is largely in one 

It follows then that be ^ a„t to be overload I 

own hands True ^mpeUmg qoahties *a 

rs easier for some to « 


velopment 1-ateor /i-rgeiy j 

S free to shape '"^/becomes character an- r— _ ^ 


nto thought ana an- personality may on 

The basic f-‘^VXL.e^ the master te^, 
oUowing qualibe importaiice of _.nnol be o>er 

1 Personal ^als 0^00 the student beauty 

„ade either on emplo)h-g erance include n^ l-^ 

estimated by the teacher je^s and appropna'e^^ „ 
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have the energy, the dynamic force, required of the person who teaches 
with enthusiasm and power Lowered vitality shows itself m im 
patience, nagging, and imtabiliiy Youth responds to youthful traits 
3 Potse and Self Control The person with poise appears to be at 
ease m any situation, self control is the ahihty to reserve judgment, to 
control the emotions, and to remain calm m spite of provocation 
4. Social Qualities The abihty to meet people well, to be at ease and 
to put others at ease, to nse to the occasion, to be a good follower, to 
choose associates judiciously, to be discreet in social contacts— these are 
the social quahties the teacher should have 
5 Teaching Voice Voice and character, voice and culture, voice and 
mtelhgence may be new combinations of thought, but they are very 
closely related The quality of one’s voice, the clearness of enunciation, 
surely speak louder than what one says The relationship of speech and 
personahty is very close Loud, blatant, high pitched, poorly placed 
voices and inert, lethargic physical responses are speech charactenstics 
that may reveal underlymg personahty Ixaits 
The elements in the voice that make for an effective or ineffective 
use are audibihty, range, quality, and control A voice that is too soft, 
too high pitched, shnll, throaty, harsh, nasal, lacking m resonance and 
breath control becomes unpleasant and is ineffecbve A voice that is 
clearly audible, properly adjusted to the situation where used, resonant 
nch in quality, with a ^vlde range of intensity, will not antagonize and 
will be effective The monotonous voice, the chronically whining voice, 
or the muffled voice may indicate lack of physical vigor or wrong use 
of the speech organs 

6 Speech Speech is the key to one’s personahty, the English used is 
a personahty index Words are often the most convenient indices of 
education, of cultivation, and of intellectual pou er Every teacher is, in 
a sense, a speech teacher We must think not only of the importance of 
the speech habits of the teacher, but also of his attitude toward the 
speech personality of his students 

7 Knoiiledgc of Subject Matter The teachers awareness that he 
knous his subject will react favorably on his teaching personality It 
will create a healthy self-confidence that uill aid in the poise of the 
teacher It uill stimulate an cnffiusiasm for tcichmg the subject that 
NVilI result in greater interest on the part of the students 

8 Locc of the Job and Desire for Self improcement The teacher’s 
mental attitude touard teaching is not a negligible factor, for that uiH 
determine whether he regards his work as an opportunity, a job, or an 
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afll.ot,on Each of these atotudes wdl stamp 

personahty of a teacher Growmg out of tlus amtude ts the teachers 
dcsue for sclf-uoprovement. for grosvth m service 

9 Teach, ngFc^er Tie ab.hty to u«p.e m o to thejnsc^_^_^^^_ 

that one can teach, that he posSKses e g 

and that he has mastered more than he actually teaches g. 

mg power The teachers phJosophy of We is an 

10 AWholesomMophy^^^^ ,, 

important personahty trai jf p,ty, professional attitude are 

Cheerfulness, humor, freedom accepts teaching as a 

phases of optunism needed by *e ea Jp, 

challenge One can change his phdosophy of hfe by 

associates, or his general Personahty^ a 

These ten prmciples may be m and leamahle IVhen 

combmation of qualities each m “ ^dividual as to 

these qualities are are expre^ssed by him freely ^d 

become a fixed part of ^ ars, eyes, and good taste of th 

beautifully and in daily contact 

worth while persons mth whom h ^ The teacher must be 

Characterutics of the Type'v"Wg afraid of work, 

forceful, not weak “ss pr irresponsible, 

neat m person and work, not careless o ^pa 

gronndofcompetencyind.es ^^r constant checkmg 
^“Lrrhlconstanta.^^-^^^^^ 

l:*orof pmseSal-^ his best efiorts to 

sonahty that can enco means of 

accomplish his tas Every '“‘*‘'^ '1^5 efforts if he is to 

Evaluatmg Ones „ „t be able to judg ovah 

measuring his ”vho has die desue to gm 

improve them Iho eermdcred to be the 

r'S’E- ■ 
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ability to hold a position, but opinions differ as to what constitutes 
failure Many studies have been made to determine the factors that 
cause the failure of teachers Dr Robert H Momson has formulated, 
as the result of his study, a composite picture of the teacher who fails, 
as follows “He is a poor disciplinarian with no abihty to co-operate 
He freely contributes to school gossip, is often unwise m the choice of 
his associates, and m a few instances he is even immoral He lachs 
teachmg skill and cannot adapt himself to the situation He has no 
desire to grow professionally, spends as httle time at school as possible, 
leaves his classroom immediately at die dismissal of the pupils, and 
frequently reports for duty after the tardy bell bas rung " ^ 

CLv4SS DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1 ^Vhat IS personahty? How does it differ from character? 

2 'What is individuality? How is it different from personahty and char 
actet? 

3 How important is personality to the teacher? Is its cuJtivatJon more im 
portant than stnving for high scholarship? 

4 \Vhat methods can be used to develop and improve one’s personahty? 

5 Which IS regarded as more important in the personahty equatioti— dress, 
personal beauty, or a pleasing manner? 

6 In general, teachers may be placed in one of three classes in regard 
to the personahty they possess a strong, undesirable personahty, a 
pleasing personality, or a weak personahty Bnefly characterize each 

7 Which teacher renders the greater service— the one who knows his sub- 
ject matter but does not understand students, or the one whose tech 
mque might he unproved by further study and preparation but whose 
uaderstandmg of youth and personality are especially adapted to 
teadung? 

8 If you were to select a typewnting teacher for a high school, what 
qualifications would vou look lor m the person to be chosen? 

9 ^Vhy IS It necessary for the business teacher to speak and WTite good 
English? 

10 \Vhat quahbes cause teachers to fail? AVhat qualities help teachers to 
succeed? 

11 Can a teacher judge the quabdes of character that the students of his 
class need to cultivate most? 

12. ^Vhat charactensbcs should a teadier try to cultivate m his students to 
prepare them for success jn business’ How necessary is it that the 
teacher possess the same charactensbcs’ 

13 ^Vhal quality In a new teacher appeab Erst to the students, and what 
molds their opinion of the teacher later’ 

* Dr Robert H Monison, ‘'Factors Causing Failure In Teaching,” Jountal of 

FduceUoncl Hoseareh, September 1B27 
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14 HeoaUseve.H=ache.who.^^ 


e—'nr^ITo'drreX quahue. » the. cha^cte. or 
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CHAPTER II 


The Typewriting Student 


His Reasons for Learning lo be able to type Type 

for typing IS almost universal '='"='5' j ,t is the key also o 

vvnh4 IS the key to office enter via the office door 

innumerable career fields ““ rtenoe grows from the ^ 

and desk Typetvntmg’s vocahona p d]y, and th 

versal need Z a means of “ P'T S 

same need, now more use of the typeivnter as 

nonvoeabonal expression, has lea ^e^^es 

everyday wntmg tool m *ousan^ «ho can ^ 

X personal appeal is Jen his work is 

can save time and often S® ! ^1 ,„any a student to ® P ^ par 
neat, legible form Typing sunpbfie^ aut w 

all his expenses in colleg ^ f bas s*™'“’'‘“^.„h„nal personal 

sonal correspondence, “f P;;X„aI makes -“-"aUccom 

Student whose goal is s X is a ke > P ^ 

use of his sfall Thus, the ahihV_^->W^ p„,,ass it, a tool 
phshment valued hig y J „jay working jbJl in 

everyday hving as well a ,ype 1“^ ^^baol, but it is 

Students of all ages are high 

the public rtenandaslateasffic^^ ,f*e loader 

taught as early as the „n svhich it is ^ jy to sUmu 

of instruction varies wit j^jaren leam to typ P . ^^btxil, the 

garten and elementary -ho^ssion In 1®'°; “j machine for 
late their interest m T JZse skdl-a subsU U _^,bge 

goal IS a mild J- JPTr^e senior high m.eres. m 

pen in personal writing yocaPonal one, 

the objective is primarily ^ 
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The Typewriting Student 


Hi, Reasons for Leading .o 

for typing IS almost universal every ,□ 

rvnung fs the key to office “^lUia ffie office door 

innumerable career fields into w c from the uni- 

and desk Typervnting-s 7«h<.nd impodaoce 
versal need for a means of '™‘“S * Ja/mportant in personal, 

same need, now more "'j^.Xnse'of the typewriter as an 
nonvooabonal expression, thousands of homes 

everyday writmg tool m fhous . yj,e student who W 
The personal appeal is his work is typed m 

can save time and often get bettw ^ part of 0 

neat, legible form Typmg has help j authorship and per- 

all his expenses m college Typing both Even th 

slal comespondence, and perhaps nonvocaUonal, personal 

of instruction varies chddren learn to type P 

garten and elementary X’ „„ In the junior hig 

L their interest » "X skiH- but ess college, 

goal IS a mild leve P ^ ygh scho interest m 

“en in personal svntingn^^__^^, „u.h stron„ 

the objective is pnmany ^ 
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personal use values both for vocabonal students and for nonvocational 
learners In colleges, goals are quite varied— some personal use courses 
are given, some vocational courses are given, and m teacher traimng 
mshtuhons a third objective— showing how to teach the subject— 
appears as a supplementary goal 

With a tremendous demand for typewntmg instruction and with a 
tremendous mvestment of time and equipment at stake, it is important 
that we know which students can and which cannot profit from 
instruction 

Prediclmg Ability to Learn Typewrilmg The abihty to predict a 
student’s probable success or failure in typewriting would be of great 
educational value If some rehable measure of prognostication in 
typmg could be found, it ^^ould prove most beneficial to students, 
teachers, and school admimstrators A few weak students often handi 
cap an entire class by claiming more teacher time than should be given 
and by retarding the progress of the belter students 
Many attempts have been made to find some means of predicting 
typmg achievement, but no single measure or combination of measures 
has proved rehable Several types of studies have been made In each, 
different factors were considered, the usual ones being general intel 
ligence or IQ, motor abihty such as tapping speed, eye hand 
co*ordination, reaction time, and finger strength, related skills as eye 
or memory span, spelling or readmg ability, concentration grades m 
other school subjects sense of rhythm, abihty to follow instructions, 
and personal factors, like chronological age, vocational interests, place 
ment m school reason for learning albtude, and physical fitness 
Some of the conclusions arrived at by the studies are helpful and 
others are surprising For example, quick motor action is not essential 
for learning to type successfully, and a low correlabon seems to exist 
between spelling ability and typmg skill According to D D Lessen 
berry, the influence of intelligence on learning to type appears to 
be this 

Apparently the use of the I Q as a reliable measure for predicting ability 
to leam t)-pmg is open to question In general those phases of typmg that 
call for the organization of matcnals or wtirk plans rather than the simple 
straight cop) skill ma) offer a more reliable measure of typing achievement 
ualh which In coirclatc I Q Intelligence mn\ not be a necessary factor in 
learning to t)-pc but it is a necessary factor m usmg the developed t)’ping 

D D Lessenlirrrv “Pmlictinc Abil ly to Learn TjTxn<k 7 ibng** Pahnee 
Sfrrt May. 1M7 alw Monograph 30 South W cstrni riibhshing Company 
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Motor roocon tests see» to offer a b- ^ 

type Doctor Books study of makes th.s 

mL and tapping speed is aveU knosvn Bruce 

statement i, n fairlv high correlabon 

Most tests of simple tapping 1 ,^ert typists but intote 

svath lypeivnhng ability among typing speeds at lower leve 

pracUeally no relationship behveen pp g^^^^^ explanation is that at e 

of typexvnUng proficiency ^posed of a number of movement 

lower typewnhng speeds not Mbieved by the “P 

ixcjisssjsi.--.-'"--'--” 

menls making up the stroke typexvnting can be 

The whoTe matter of find a^ebable rneans of 

stated as follows A summary of ,,„gle meas 

predtctrng abibty to 1-- W;rhaf been proved rebable Besearcb 
ure or combmation of measur 

must be conUnued cmdents U rs . ,tal to 

pupir^roVr^r^^j:^^^^ 

choose what is best f highroad of measure the 

.Inrty P“P‘'-X1xpt.fd from aU f^^t^dual pupd 
spouses cannot be e p eacn (j,„5e 

actual progress <>' *:*^^„Uvld-' " 1* aU pup* 

gravest error with respe t j e ^eab S ^„iehes 

differences /‘’"""eefi of each individual To ^e wide range 

to teach the „( mental differences an 

of human nature *b depee P.n„y falla 

of motor responses is to be pr 


Human iiaiv-' - C. orotected agauist - , 

motor responses is assuming that 

lewnting i,orc of They thmlf of 

error that some tMO ‘‘f v*“elves « *■> '“*f 

n students have uatu m a of dieniselves^^^_^^_^^ ^ 

,smdentsas duph^o. .00 mm 


•ss of themselves 1 ^^^ ^ 

• Bruce White 

n April 1935 
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personal use values both for vocational students and for nonvocabonal 
learners In colleges, goals are quite varied— some personal use courses 
are given, some vocational courses are given, and in teacher-training 
institutions a third objective— showing how to teach the subject— 
appears as a supplementary goal 

With a tremendous demand for typewntmg mstrucbon and with a 
bemendous investment of time and equipment at stake, it is important 
that we know which students can and which cannot profit from 
mstrucbon 

Predictmg Ability to Learn Typewriting The ability to predict a 
student’s probable success or failure m ^pewnting would be of great 
educational value If some reliable measure of prognosticabon m 
typmg could be found, it \\ould prove most beneficial to students, 
teachers, and school adrmmsbators A few weak students often handi 
cap an entire class by claimmg more teadier bme than should be given 
and by retardmg the progress of the belter students 
Many attempts have been made to find some means of predicbng 
t)’pmg achievement, but no smgle measure or combmabon of measures 
has proved rehable Several types of studies have been made In each, 
different factors were considered, the usual ones being general intel 
ligence or IQ, motor abiht)’, such as tapping speed, eye hand 
co-ordmabon, reaction bme, and finger strength, related skills, as eye 
or memory span, spelling or readmg ability, concentration, grades in 
other school subjects, sense of rhythm, abiLty to follow instructions, 
and personal factors, hke chronological age, vocational interests, place 
ment in school, reason for learning, alhtude, and physical fitness 
Some of the conclusions arrived at b) the studies are helpful, and 
otliers are surprising For example, quick motor action is not essential 
for learning to type successfully, and a low correlabon seems to exist 
between spelling ability and Ij'ping skill According to D D Lessen 
beny, the influence of intelligence on learning to type appears to 


Apparently the use of the I Q as a reliable measure for predicting ability 
to leam tvping is open to question In general, those phases of t>'pmg that 
call for the organization of matcnals or work plans, rather than the simple 
s raig t-copy skHl maj ofTer a more reliable measure of Kming achievement 
wat w uc to coiTclate I Q Intelligence may not be a necessary factor m 
kammg to tvpe, but it U a necessary factor in using the developed t>-ping 


“r»«hcting Abilty to I^am Tv-pew-riling •* Balance 
Shcf* Ml). 1037 alu» Monograph 50 South \\ wtem rubhihing Company 
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MCoweaCon tests see™ to ofe a tas 

type Doctor Booths study of *’'® , g g -White makes this 

ment and tapping speed is weU knosvn Bruce W 

statement . « fcurlv tueh correlation 

Most tests of simple lapping J^^Jly'^ert typists but micate 

ivith lypeivriting ability among ‘''f speeds at lower levels 

pracuSly no relationship ^ hie 

of typewTiUng proficiency One qni P of a number of movement 

low^ typeivntuig speeds eanh 'note “ „ot achieved by the “P// 

ments making up the stroke learn typewritmg can be 

The whole matter cf ^ ,^ehable means of 

stated as fellows A summary of a«™p^^^ ^,gg,e meas 

predicting abdity to 1 -=“™ j ^ ^ghable Research 

L or combmatmu of measures 

•> s““ 

, V. -^r iV 

choose what is bestior S highroad of typmg ggsure the 

thuty pupils from aU The “^hual pupJ Tb' 

spouses cannot n® j, the results of each ^ ^ t^„se 

actual progress of Ih /,„dividual ^^^hi all pupd' 

gravest error with respect ^ hits for deahng reties 
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teachers have sensible, matter of fact minds, they have no pabence 
with the senbmentahbes and sensibveness of their students, if the 
teachers are precise and systemabc, they fad to understand how mtol 
erable it is for some students to lead a regular, orderly existence Thus, 
one who becomes an expert typist durmg his traimng course may prove 
to be a fadure as a teacher of the subject 

Thorndike says that the chief defects m chddren who are so stupid 
as to be imable to get on at all in school or to look after themselves 
outside of school are slowness m forming habits of any sort, lack of 
control of attenbon, and, most important of all, absence of, or great 
weakness m, the capacity to think of elements or parts This last is 
shown m their mabdity to dissociate or analyze or respond to anythmg 
other than a gross, total situabon Yet, knowmg this, such chddren are 
automabcally enrolled m typewntmg Smce typewnfang requires abso 
lute conbol of attenbon and m its early learning demands elemental 
thinking, what place has the dull chdd m typewnbng? 

There is undoubtedly much to he gamed by grouping students into 
classes on the basis of their abdity, hut such grouping should be the 
result of scientific measurement rather than suhjecbve judgment If the 
class group m typmg has been formed as die result of intelhgence tests, 
the teaching of form work and the givmg of lesson assignments arc 
simplified A group of superior students \vould grasp diese things 
quickly and need but little re\Tew because of their excellent retentiv e 
abdity More detaJed explanabons and more frequent reviews arc 
necessary for students with low I Q’s The amount of work that these 
groups can complete vanes proportionately, also 
Teachers must recognize these differences m students They must not 
attempt to put them through the same process with the idea of turning 
out a product that wnll be an exact duplicate of every other product 
coming through the type\vntmg educabonal machine 
The Students Chances of Learning to TypewTite The student’s 
chances of learning to tj-pewntc are dependent on sexeral things— his 
"'v" physical fitness, and his personal make up, each of 

^ends to limit his possibilities for the development of tj*pewnting 
skin Sometimes even the teacher may be a limiting factor 

ic nfiticncc of the Personal Afa^c Up Tlie tj'ping teacher should 

interested in t)ic t)-ping student as a persomhtj All persoml upsets 
tint produec an o<Id. erratic personality dcsclop typing disability 

regardless of tbe teacliing done 

Mutter the student experiences as a result of his surroundings 
affects his attitudes and his attitudes affect his ability as a typist If 
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What, then, are some of the physical qualifications? A highly nervous, 
temperamental person may find the exacting work of typing difficult 
and may, in spite of good teaching, develop into a fast, erratic, very 
inaccurate typist. Sometimes the nerve strain for such students out- 
weighs the real value of the skill of typing. The slow, methodical person 
cannot hope for high speed hut will become a most accurate typist. The 
tense person will become fatigued easily and ^vilI probably not get 
high speed or a high degree of accuracy. 

To do his best work, the typist who wears glasses or has weak eyes 
should have properly fitted glasses. He ^vill then avoid eyestrain and 
will not have to bend over his machine. Poor posture Nvill produce 
backache, especially if there is a spinal weakness. Poor posture will 
abo bring on needless eyestrain. 

Of course, the hands of the typist are very important. Persons having 
long, strong, supple fingers capable of control often make the best 
typists. Short, thick, stiff, or dumsy fingers make typing skill more 
difficult to attain. The fingernails should be kept short and rounded. 

pointed nails "hook" keys and produce errors or locked type bars. 
A weak hand may not develop the proper touch. Not only must the 
hand have the strength to do Ae work, but it must also be capable of 
following the directions of the mind. There are many activities that 
may aid this co-ordination, such as piano playing, violin playing, 
dra\ving, handwriting, clay modeling, knitting— in fact, anything that 
requires finger and hand control. 

Teachers are more and more being confronted with the problem of 
teaching t)ping to the student who has the use of only one hand or 
has less than five fingers on each hand. Although these students are 
handicapped, they can attain enough skill to compensate for the 
learning time and effort. 

A specific plan is essential to leach these handicapped students 
effectively; and the degree of success they attain is dependent not 
alone on their own efforts, but on a well-organized plan of instruction, 
as well. The writing usually must be a combination sight-touch method. 
The teacher who is too insistent on touch operation at first may dis- 
courage those students, Tlicy can Icam best in very small classes or 
with individii.il instruction. The)' require a great deal of help and 
usually must learn by a pl.in prepared for them indiWdually. This will 
be discussed further in Chapter VIII. 

TIjc Student s Need for Guidance. Sometimes the student can learn 
belter if he is not bothered by too much teaching, while on the con- 
trar)*, some things must be taught Wgorously and s)'stcmatically with a 
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faction, and rightly so, but they should never be permitted to produce 
discouragement Properly handled, diey may be very stimulatmg 

CLASS DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1 Which will do more to prevent learning progress— a lack of enthusiasm 
m the teacher, or a lack of enthusiasm in the student? 

2 How does a student’s attitude toward a skill subject affect his progress? 

3 What can the teacher do to create die nght attitude in the student? 

4 To what extent should a teacher’s influence carry over mto the life of 
his students after they leave school? 

5 Who IS responsible for the failure of a student— the teacher or the stu 
dent, or should it be shared by both? 

6 What characteristics should a teacher try to cultivate m his students to 
prepare them for success in the busmess office? 

7 What reasons have students for learning to typewrite? 

8 What may affect the student’s chances of leammg to typei* 

9 What personal factors influence typewnbng ability? 

10 Can the abihty to learn to type be predicted? If not, what prevents it? 

11 How important to learning typewritmg is the physical make up of the 
student? 

12 How important is I Q to learning typewriting? 

13 What is the effect of typewnbng proficiency on scholarship in other 
subjects? 

14 What Influence has age on leammg to typewnte? At what age does 
leammg take place best m acquiring typewnbng skill^ 

15 List as many ways as possible that individual differences occur in leam 
mg to typewnte 

16 Why is It important for a teacher to understand the amount of improve- 
ment each student should make and the amount of skill that should be 
attained with a certain amount of pracbce? 

17 Should the teacher consider the typist’s future work and needs when 
sethng standards for his students, or should all students be held to the 
same standards? 

18 Why IS It necessary for a student to develop more economical methods 
of work and better conbol as the leammg proceeds? How can the 
teacher help m this? 
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CHAPTER III 


The Equipment in 
Typewriting 


The History of the Typewriter. Early Attempts. To trace the evo- 
lution of the modem typewriter adequately would require several 
books. So many inventors and businessmen have contributed their skill 
and energies to producing and marketing it that their numbers cannot 
be estimated. Out of this effort have come the outstanding typewriters 
of today, survivors because of mechanical excellence and usefulness. 

The first witing machine of which there is record was patented in 
Europe by Henry Mill, an English engineer. The patent was granted by 
Queen Anne of England, January 7, 1714. 

The first ^vriting machine in America was invented by William Austin 
Burt, of Detroit, Michigan, and patented in 1829. It was called the 
Typographer, but it was not a success. The model and all original 
records of it were destroyed by fire when the Congressional Library 
burned in 1836. A model was later built by Burt’s grandson, an engi- 
neering student at the University of Minnesota. This model is preserved 
in the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, D. C. 

The Typographer was followed by many other attempts, both in this 
country and in Europe. Some of the principal ones in this country were 
the Mechanical Chirographer of Charles Thurber, of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, in 1843, and the witing machine of Oliver T. Eddy, of 
Baltimore, Maryhand, in 1850. Eddy’s machine was highly ingenious 
and did good work, but it was too cumbersome and intricate for prac- 
tical use. He devoted years to its invention but lacked funds to develop 
it. He died In poverty after a futile appeal to the Government for assist- 
ance, A. Ely Beach, of Nc%v York, for many years an editor of the 
IS 
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was James Densmore, of Meadville, Pennsylvama, who was immedi 
ately mterested Densmore was a practical man, with imagination, 
foresight, energy, and unlimited courage Instantly, he saw the possi 
bihties of the new mvention, bought a one-fourth interest in it for $600 
even before he had seen it, and went to Milwaukee to help m its 
development Soule dropped his interest, and Densmore became the 
major partner It was not until February, 1873, that the machme was 
deemed sufBciently perfected for quantity manufacture Durmg the 
period between 1868 and 1873, between twenty-five and thirty experi- 
mental models were built, all of which wrote capital letters only These 
were given or sold to interested friends who could use them and could 
suggest improvements Mark Twam owned one of these experimental 
models and used it to type one of his famous books 
Its Inventor Christopher Latham Sholes was bom m Mooresburg, 
Pennsylvama, on February 14, 1819 He was of New England stock, his 
grandfadier on his mother’s side being a direct descendant of John and 
Priscilla Alden At fourteen, Sholes was apprenbced to the editor of a 
Danville, Pennsylvania, newspaper Four years later he jomed his 
brother Charles, a politician living in Green Bay, Wisconsm A frail 
constitution and a tendency to tuberculosis, of which he eventually 
died, influenced his going to Green Bay at the edge of the pme forest 
When nmeteen years old, he took charge of the prmting of the House 
Journal of the Wisconsin Temtonal Legislature A year later, he went 
to Madison for a year to become editor of his brother Charles’s news 
paper, the Wisconsin Inquirer Then he went to Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
to edit the Southport Telegraph, and four years later (1844), he was 
appointed postmaster of Kenosha From 1848 to 1857, he served two 
terms as state senator and one term in the state assembly In 1860, 
Sholes moved to Milwaukee, where he first became postmaster, then 
was Commissioner of Public Works and Collector of Customs, and Hter 
editor of the MtltLaukcc Daily Sentinel and the Mtlwauhce News It 
was while serving as Collector of Customs that he began work on the 
mvention of the typewTiter Sholes died in Milwaukee, on February 17, 
1890 lie IS buned m Forest Home Cemetery, m Milwaukee A fitting 
monument was erected in 1923 through the efforts of the National 
Shorthand Reporters Association and Sholcs’s good friend, Charles 
Weller, one of his first tj’pewTitcr demonstrators Sholes had fiv e chil- 
dren three sons— Louis, Zalmon, and Fred— and two daughters— Kale 
(Mrs Tliomas T)TrclI) and Lillian (Mrs Charles Fortier) Ten jears 
after tlie death of Sholes, his son Fred marketed some of his father’s 
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phases of his character were a puzzle He made it a rule to print in 
his newspaper all the adverse cnticisms ttiat were passed on him by 
his pohbcal opponents, no matter how bitter or unjust, and would 
always omit praise of himself or his work He was smgularly indifferent 
to wealth He said at the close of his hfe that he had tried all his hfe 
to escape bemg a milhonaire He was always a visionary, or a dreamer 
One of his dreams was of a human Utopia that would abolish all 
greed and poverty 

Its Manufacture and Sale In February, 1873, James Densmore took 
the model ttiat was the culmmahon of their six years of work and with 
George Washington Newton Yost, a former associate of his and a fluent 
talker, visited the factory of Eliphalet Remington & Sons, at Ihon, New 
York Without even the presence of Sholes, a contract was obtained on 
March 1, 1873, to manufacture the typewriter Durmg the Civil War, 
E Remmgton & Sons had made guns but had taken up the manufacture 
of agncultural implements and sewing machmes after the war Thus, 
the early typewnters were mounted on a stand like the one used on the 
first seiving machmes 

The ample resources and the skilled workmen of the Remington 
factory were employed to improve the machine further Of the notable 
group of these mechanical mastermmds, William K Jenne stands out 
prominently It was under his supervision that the model of 1873 uas 
transformed into the first commercial typewriter and by his continued 
supervision that it underwent one impro\ement after another So the 
actual manufacture of the “Tj’pe Writer'’ began m September, 1873 
The typeuTitcr had many selling agents from the beginning of its 
sale m March, 1874, b) Densmore and Yost All were unsuccessful 
until 1882, when a new firm, WjckoIF, Seamans & Benedict, took the 
selling agency for the world Then its commercial success began 
Dunng this time, the Remingtons acquired complete owmership, buying 
from Densmore in 1876 the right to manufacture on a royalty basis 
Densmore had bought the patent rights from Sholes for $12 000— a 
goodl) sum then, hut a mere pittance for the priceless in\enlion it 
proved to be It was never disclosed what the Remingtons paid Dens 
more, but, m the course of jears Densmore obtained rojallies that 
amounted to more than a million dollars Densmore has been criticized 
for the bargain he made, hut Sholes was satisfied with Ins remuncra 
tion a part of which was the jov of service lie was happv with the 
thought that he had done something to help the world Witliout 
Densmore, he perhaps would not have completed the invention Dens 
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appeared, which was the first practical type-wheel machine (the type 
was on a semicircular revolving wheel) The Cahgraph, the first 
double-keyboard machme, appeared m 1884 In 1889, the Chicago was 
presented, featurmg removable type so that another type face or 
another language could be typed In 1889, came the double keyboard 
Smith-Premier, m 1892, the Bhckensderfer, also with removable type» 
m 1891, the Ohver, a pioneer down stroke machme, m 1896, the Noise- 
less, a shdmg-type-bar machme that gives a quiet, pressure stroke 
instead of the noisy contact, in 1896, the Underwood, the first front- 
stroke machme, in 1904, the L C Smith, m 1906, the Royal, m 1914, 
the Woodstock, and m 1950, the R C Allen All these have had later, 
improved models, while some are no longer made Between 1890 and 
1905, over one hundred different lands of machmes were marketed, but 
few had any distmguishmg merit 

With the present day developments m the typewriter field, the 
beginning o£Bce worker may encounter more kmds of typewriters than 
his school has been able to prepare him to use There are several makes 
of electric typewriters There are vanable spacing machines, which use 
varying amounts of space according to the width of the letter instead 
of the same amount of space for each letter This vanable typmg per- 
mits more typmg to the page and gives the page a prmted appearance 
The Van-Typer, which provides more variety m Ime spacmg than the 
ordmary typewnter, also has an adjustment that permits the use of over 
one hundred different type styles requinng 10, 12, 14, or 16 characters 
to the horizontal mch There are typewnters with nght hand margin 
justifiers, machmes with contmuous form devices, wde-camage type- 
wnters, typewnters ^vith vanations m size of type and m the number 
of spaces to the inch, type^vnlers wth special symbols or characters, 
like mathematical, chemical, and French, or typewnters with needle 
pomt type for check ^vntmg And there are typewriters with differently 
arranged keyboards Thus, it appears that when the student has been 
tramed to use the standard makes of typewnters, he has only "scratched 
the surface” of his machine training possibihbes 
The Keyboard Many of the typewnter inicntors were printers, and 
it has been said that on the early models the letters of the kcj board 
were arranged in the same order as in a pnnter’s case But best authon- 
bes say Sholcs ananged the letters at first m no definite order, then he 
juggled them about to pre^cnt the clumsy tj’pe bars from colliding and 
sticking at the point of pnnbng, resulting in practically tlic same key- 
board arrangement as wc ln\c today Tins appears to be logical, since 
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IHACRAM OF KEYBOARD APPEARING IN FIR5T TYPEWRITER CATALOGUE 


Only a bnef analysis is oecessaiy to show how unscientific the 
present keyboard arrangement really is Several efforts have been made 
to change this but all have failed The general opinion seems to be 
that the loss to business would be greater than the advantage gained 
Two efforts at new keyboard arrangement are worthy of mention In 
1922, Johns Hopkins Umversity published the doctoral study of Roy E 
Hoke, The Improvement of Speed and Accuracy in Typewntmg which 
was aimed at developing a better typewriter keyboard The study is 
still remembered as one of the most authentic on letter frequencies, but 
the keyboard he proposed never reached the manufacturing stage 
Since the frequencies of the 26 letters of the alphabet must be taken 
into consideration and form the basis for any scientific study of 
writing Doctor Hoke’s study has been veiy useful His letter frequency 
graph IS reproduced on page 254 He found that e is used more fre 
quenfly than twelve other letters combined (y b, p, w, f, g v,k f. X 
q, z) and that the first six letters (e, t, a o, s, {) are used more fre- 
quently than the other tvienly 

The other called the "simplified keyboard,” was devised by Dr 
August Dvorak and William L Dealey of the University of Washing 
ton at Seattle. These men in their research studies decided that a 
rearrangement of letters on the typcwnter keyboard to confonn with 
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language usage would simplify tiie leammg of, and speed up produc 
tion on, the typewnter On the keyboard that they designed, die most 
used letters are grouped on the second bank, or home row This, they 
claim, permits 70 per cent of all words to be typed without reaching up 
or down About 22 per cent of all words may be typed on the third 
row of keys, and 8 per cent of all words may be typed on the first row 
of keys Smce every syllable must have a vowel, the simplified key- 
board concentrates the vowels on the left side (\vith punctuation 
marks and least used consonants), so, no word can be typed ^vlth the 
right hand alone, and very few \vith the left On the right side are the 
common consonants The fourth, or number, row is divided, with the 
odd numbers at the left and the even numbers ^t the nght. The special 
signs have been shifted around m accordance with their usage 

The elimination of useless movements represents one of the dis 
bnchve approaches m promobng economy of effort This keyboard 
arrangement, it is claimed, has eliminated 90 per cent of the reaching 
done wifli the standard keyboard This, they claim, will reduce the 
typing leammg time, make the growth m speed more uniform, and 
provide an improved rhythm of stroke On the present standard key 
board, 52 per cent of the wnting is done on the third row, 32 per cent 
on the home row, and 16 per cent on the first row In Hoke's study it 
was found that m 37,365 movements made m operabng the standard 
keyboard, only 16,055, or 43 per cent, were struck b) the nght, or more 
cfBcient, band and 21,310, or 57 per cent by the left, or less efficient, 
hand This has been remedied by ^e simplified keyboard, so that S5 per 
cent of the vv ork is done by the nght hand and 45 per cent by the left 
The same can be said of the individual fingers 
Miss Nellie L Memck and Miss Gertrude C Ford vv ere a great help 
to Doctor Dvorak m the development of the simphfied keyboard, and 
they have been devoted missionanes in its cause Miss Merrick is the 
author of the first tjpevvTiling manual to leach the new keyboird— itty 
Typewriter and 1 

The Portable Small typewriters had been made it different times 
for about twenty years, but the first portiblc ^pewnter was invented 
by Frank Rose m 1904 It was first called the “Standard Folding Tjpe- 
vvTiter," and in 1912 it vv as renamed Corona From 1SS5 to 1&S9, sev oral 
small tvpewnlcrs were mide m an effort to produce a lower pneed 
machine, but these were never considered portables Die Standard 
Folding Dpewnter weighed only 6^ pounds and tmly did wliat its 
name implied—folded up The Corona later weighed 9 pounds Both 
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machmc. had universal, or three bank, keyboarj w.th the double 
shift In 1924, the Corona was changed to a standard four bank y 
board Besides the Corona, there have been 
Royal, and Noiseless portables weighing between 11 

ising subject of research ” undertook to ascertain expen 

In 1929. a group of 9“^ ^ „„„er at each grade level 

mentally the educational rfuenceo typ 

begmning with the kinderga ^ uj uiformal character 

portables This bureau pro«ded^ ^penme^t were assured also 

experiment Those w 0 ^jy^jtnrs . „ue 

the fullest co operation fr conducted throug 

To carry on Je y jchools of 12 cities m Director 
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The field director i ^ 
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written by Doctor Wood and Doctor Freeman. The second book deals 
primarily with the teaching aspects of elementary typeNvriting, and its 
title is The Typewriter in the Primary and Intermediate Grades, by 
Doctor Haefner. After the completion of the study, Doctor Haefner 
published rivo books for the use of children learning to typewrite: for 
younger children Ted and Polly; and for children above the fourth 
grade. Fingers That Talk, both now out of print. 

In this experimental study of tibe educational influences of tiie type- 
writer in the elementary school, many important questions regarding 
the classroom use of the typewriter were left unanswered. But die data 
compiled threw considerable light on the nature and extent of the edu- 
cational influences of the typewriter and also on its limitations as a 
classroom tool. Four types of evidence were collected: (1) standardized 
achievement-test results, (2) the writings of the experimental and con- 
trol children, (3) the judgments and observations of the experimental 
teachers, and (4) the opinions and attitudes of the experimental chil- 
dren as expressed in letters diat they wrote to their teachers and 
principals regarding the typewriters. As a result of two years of experi- 
mentation and research, it was felt that there was strong evidence 
(1) that it is feasible to use the typewriter in ordinary work in the 
elementary school; (2) that the use of the typewriter stimulates ele- 
mentary school pupils to produce more written material than they 
would otherwise produce; (3) that the classroom typewriter, as used 
in this experiment, entails no loss in handwriting quality or rate; 
(4) that it probably raises in some measure the level of achievement 
in some of the fundamental school subjects, \vithout observable loss in 
any subject; and, finally, (5) that the teachers regard the typewriter 
as a valuable educational instrument and approve its use in their own 
classes, while the pupils enjoy type^vriting and look upon the typewriter 
with marked favor. The use of the typewriter in the realm of child 
education is still very much in its infancy, but its future is promis- 
ing. 

Machine Mechanics. It is just as essential that the student under- 
stand his machine mechanically as that he know how to operate 
it This necessitates the teacher’s being familiar \rith the typc^v^^lcrs 
in use. That will stimulate the confidence of the student in his 
teacher. Therefore, su(xcss as a teacher of typewriting requires some 
mechanical-mindedncss. 

The first class period in lypcssTiting will Include a demonstration of 
the machine parts that are to be used In tlic first writing efforts. Other 
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.0 P.U.S will be ..ugbt a, ibcy n.c nr«W. 
machine will provide a «luablc clivco.on from llir l>T>' K 


■onal (Icmonsltalion is the b«t mcam of learning ibe 
ns well ns the tcchnitiucs tlial come later. If the class Is small it 
)C gathcrcil around a machine, os the teacher sits or stands at tlie 
rrilcr. if the class is large, the machine m.ay he clcsatcsl where 
ass can sec to the best advantage. A demonstration t.able, or stand, 
ccssar)' equipment-not only when the machine parts are being 
It at the beginning but also throughout the entire course. TIic 
1 should he on casters so that it may be moved islioul the room 
y. It should he of sulhclenl height so that the teacher may type 
» a standing position. Since several teachers using the same rt>om 
■ \'ary in height, the stand should be ndjustablc. Tlic tv'pc'S'iitcr 
jld always be high enough so that the teacher can maintain the 
per position of hands and forearms at the Vc)l>oard. Tlterc should 
a drop leaf on the right or both sides of the stand where the lest- 
)lc or copy may be placed. A good carpenter can construct such n 
nd, if given clear instructions. Tlicre arc several excellent metal, 
justable demonstration stands on lljc inarV'ct, Wliilc these are more 


pensive than a home-built stand, they make a !>cllcr appearance in 
“ typing room. 

sThe latest editions of t)’ping manuals contain excellent illustrations 
. typewriters, with their parts numbered for easy reference. If classes 
•e very large, or if several makes of maclnncs must be taught at one 
this material can be used to advantage. T)'pc%vritcr companies 
Retimes offer large wall charts showing essential tj*pcwTitcr parts, 
i ese may be used in conducting reviews in machine mechanics, Tlio 
companies also issue instruction booklets, which fully and 
' early outline the mechanism and its uses. Tlicse booklets arc too 
‘cal for beginners but may be used to advantage in advanced 


‘matwT^^ makes of electrically operated typewriters are on the 
incTM • Underwood, Hemington, and Royal. Their 

’“ityfafebooh “ Kflcctcd in their growing popu- 

derwQact c ‘ <^Pc»’ated typewiters-Remington, Un- 

Noiseless, and 

still rsr A ®^^~have enjoyed a universal use for many years and 

manual ‘nstrucHon. The parts of these 

machmes may he outlined as follows; 
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written by Doctor Wood and Doctor Freeman The second book deals 
primarily with the teacbmg aspects of elementary typewntmg, and its 
title IS The Typewriter tn the Primary and Intermediate Grades, by 
Doctor Haefner After tiie completion of the study, Doctor Haefner 
published two books for the use of children learmng to typewnte for 
younger children Ted and PoUy, and for children above the fourth 
grade, Fingers That Talk, both now out of print 
In diis experimental study of flie educational influences of die type 
writer in the elementary school, many important questions regardmg 
the classroom use of the typewriter were left unanswered But the data 
compiled threw considerable hght on the nature and extent of the edu 
cahonal influences of the typewriter and also on its hmitabons as a 
classroom tool Four types of evidence were collected (1) standardized 
achievement test results, (2) the writings of the experimental and con 
trol children, (3) the judgments and observafaons of the experimental 
teachers, and (4) the opimons and attitudes of the expenmental chil 
dren as expressed m letters that they wrote to their teachers and 
principals regarding the typewnters As a result of two years of cxpen 
mentation and research, it was felt that there was strong evidence 
(1) that It IS feasible to use the typewnter in ordinary work in the 
elementary school, (2) that the use of the typewriter stimulates ele 
mentary school pupils to produce more wntten material than they 
would otherwise produce, (3) that the classroom typewriter, as used 
in this experiment entails no loss m handwnbng quahty or rate, 
(4) that it probably raises in some measure the level of achievement 
m some of the fundamental school subjects, without observable loss in 
any subject, and finally, (5) that the teachers regard the typewnter 
as a valuable educational instrument and approve its use in their o\vn 
classes, while the pupils enjoy typewriting and look upon the typewnter 
with marked favor The use of the typewriter m realm of child 
education is still very much m its infancy, but its future is promis 
mg 

Machme Mechanics It is just as essential that the student under 
stand his machme mechanically as that he know how to operate 
it This necessitates the teachers bemg famihar with the typeivnlcrs 
m use That will stimulate the confidence of the student m bis 
teacher Therefore, success ts a teacher of typewntmg requires some 
mcclianical mmdedness 

The first class penod in l)’pewnting wtII include a demonstration of 
the machine parts that are to be used in the first wnting efforts Other 
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machine parts will be taught as they are needed This occasional study 
of the machine will provide a valuable diversion from the typmg 
routine 

Personal demonstration is the best means of leammg the machme 
parts, as well as the techniques that come later If the class is small, it 
may be gathered around a machine, as the teacher sits or stands at the 
typeivnter. If the class is large, the machme may be elevated where 
the class can see to the best advantage A demonstration table, or stan , 
IS necessary equipment-not only when the machine parts are b^g 
taught at *e beginning, but also throughout the entire course TOe 
stand should be on casters so that it may be moved about the ™m 
easily It should be of sufficient height so that the teacher may tjT 
from^a standing position Smce several teachers using *e same room 
maTvaS m hmght, the stand should be adjustable The typeivn.e 

be a drop leaf on the right or Jo* , 

the typmg room contain esceUent lUustrahons 

The latest editions of typmg reference If classes 

of typewriters, with he taught at one 

are very large, or if sever advantage Typewriter companies 

time, this material can be --^dv 

sometimes o5er large wall eha^ g ^ ^^^harncs The 

These may be used m condu 8 booklets which fully and 

typewriter companies also There booklets are too 

^arly outhue the ^,^,„,age m advanced 

teehmeal for begmners but may 

"'leveral makes of okctn^X JP^^X^d bX V 
market, among them IBM d m then growiag popu- 

are still be oulhned as follows 


are r 

manual machmes may 
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I. Key parts: 

1. Finger keys 

2. Shift k^s 

3. Shift lo^ (sometimes 2) 

4. Space bar 

5. Backspace! 

6. Tabulator key or k^s, or bar 

7. Key release (Remington) 

8. Ribbon-position key or device 

9. Margin-stop release 

10. Type basket 

11. Type bars 

12. Type: 

a. Upper case (shift characters) 

b. Lower case 

13. Tabulator-set key 

14. Tabulator-clearance key or device 

II. Carriage parts: 

1. Line-space or carriage-retum lever 

2. Carriage-release spring (right and left) 

3. Carriage-tension strap or band 

4. Mainspring 

5. Mainspring adjustment 

6. Cylinder or platen 

7. Cylinder knobs (right and left) 

8. Paper bail, clamps, or fingers 

9. Paper rest or table 

10. Paper-edge guide 

11. Paper release 

12. Feed rolls (vary in number and size) 

13. Scales: 

a. Front, cylinder, carriage, or margin 

b. Paper-edge guide scale 

c. line scale 

d. Tabulator scale, except on key-sets 

e. Centering scale on Underwood 

(1) Red scale on 80-space scales 

(2) Green scale on 90- and 100-space scales 

14. Page gauge (Smith-Corona and the rivo Noiseless) 

15. Automatic margin-slop keys or levers 

16. Margin stops 

17. Margin-stop release (two on Underwood) 

18. Line-space gauge 

19. Palm tabulator (Royal) 

20. Printing-point Indicator 

21. Type-bar guide 

22. Variable ihie-space devices (lever and cylinder button) 
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23 Thumb piece on some madunes 

24 Card or envelope holders, or clamps 

25 Touch control and (Royal) carnage tension control 

III Ribbon mechanism 

1 Ribbon (one or bvo-color) 

2 Ribbon spools 

3 Ribbon gear shaft 

4 Ribbon gear shaft shifhng device 

5 Ribbon gmde, earner, or vibrator 

6 Ribbon position device 

7 Ribbon cut out or stencil device 

8 Automatic nbbon reverse mechanism 

9 Ribbon cups, or guards 

10 Ribbon free running lever (Royal) 


IV Tabulating devices 


aUiaUUg UCVl<,ca 

Jump stop or smgle key Ubulator 
a Machines 

(1) Underwood (No 5) 

(2) Royal (first models) 

(8) Woodstock (first models) 

b Parts 

(1) One tabulator key 

(2) Four or more tabulator stops 

(3) Tabulator rack with scale 

Mulbstop tabulator 

“ aT Bemmgton (No 10 and early No 12) 

(2) L C Smith 

(3) Underwood (first No 6) 

’’ m^rve or more tabulator keys (rncludmg decmal typr s) 
(2) Five or more tabulator stops _njpis) 

js) xXlator rack (reversible on some models) 

(4) Tabulator scale 

<^j^;;TdeC.nodeb«r.bo„t scaled rack) 

Key set tabulator 
a Machines 

(1) Underwood (No b) 

(2) Remington (No 17) 

(4) rc^Smith and Smith Corona 

(5) R C Allen 

/6) Remington Noisel^ 

(7) Underwood Noiseless 
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b. Parts: 

(1) Tabulator bar or key 

(2) Tabulator stop set-k^ 

(3) Stop clearance device or key 

(4) Tabulator rack 

(5) Tabulator stop for eadi letter space 

Many of the machine parts just listed are found on the electric lype- 
^vrite^, with a few new ones added. The teacher using the electrics can 
easily adapt the outline for that use. 

Students may be tested on dieir knowledge of machine parts before 
they complete their typing course by the use of objective tests— true- 
false, completion, or multiple-choice— a variety of which may be 
formulated easily. Students should be taught to make intelligent use 
of the many devices their type^vriter possesses, such as tiie tabulator, 
the variables, the margin releases, etc. They should learn how to rule 
their work with pencil, both vertically and horizontally, while the 
paper is still in the machine. 

Care of the Typewriter. Caring for a typewriter seems such a simple 
task, yet it is amazing how many sdbools give no attention to the matter. 
A type\vriter repairman would maintain that the majority of repair 
work is due to the lack of proper deaning of the machine. Parts become 
clogged with ribbon lint and erasure bits. \Vben these come in contact 
with the machine oil, a hard mass is formed, which sticks to the parts 
and causes much trouble. 

How often a machine should be cleaned depends on the extent of 
its use. For average school use, about once every one or two weeks is 
sufficient; while in an office, a good stenographer ^vill dust and clean 
her typewriter each day. It is no longer necessary to oil a type\vriter. 
The type should he cleaned often, because the ink dries in the letters 
and makes a blurred impression. There are many cleaning devices 
available, hut a good brushing is often sufficient 

Cleaning the machine thoroughly can be made an individual respon- 
sibility or a class exercise. A great deal of unnecessary machine repair 
will then be avoided. 

Servicing the Machines. Typewriters that need repairing should be 
identified in a systematic and efficient manner. This will save valuable 
teacher time, costly repairman time, and will reduce class interrup- 
tions. Various plans may be used. Most of these plans require that all 
the t)pc%\Titers in the class be numbered, and some teachers also num- 
ber the t)ping tables to correspond. The numbers may be painted or 
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p sted on the back of the typewriter frame Before numbering the 
machines arid tables, type^vnlets ot the same make should be grouped 
together and arranged in a permanent order Students should not be 
permitted to move typewriters from their assigned tables, but if this 
does happen, the numbering system wiU provide an easy readjustment 
01 the machines 


One workable plan is to have a diagram of the room on which a small 
card IS hung when a machine needs repair Should the teacher not be 
in the room \vhen the serviceman amves, he can tell quickly by read 
mg the card just which machme needs repair and what the difficulty 
IS Another plan is to keep a card index The card is made out when 
the typewriter is bought, and on this card is kept an exact account of 
the expenditures for repairs, the type of repams, and the parts replaced 
This takes time, but from this careful allocabon of repaurs and charges, 
it is possible to determine which machines should be replaced to effect 
the greatest economy m service Students may help these plans to func 
tion successfully When a machine fads to operate correctly, the student 
should place the number of the machine on the paper on which he is 
typing and give this to the teacher This sample of work gives the 
serviceman a better idea of the failure of the machine Should the 
nature of the mechanical defect be such that it cannot be shown by 
typed material, then the student writes the number of the machine and 
a brief description of the difficulty on a paper and gives it to the 
teacher 

Typewriter Ribbons, Platens, and Paper There are many degrees of 
inking and kinds and weights of doth used in typewriter ribbons The 
right combination for one typist may work poorly for another The 
ordmary ribbon sold commercially is inked for use with pica type 
When this ribbon is used with elite type, impressions are often too 
dark, and the type fills quickly Should the hghdy inked ribbon be 
used with pica type, impressions are often too light, and the nbbon 
will not last as long as one with a heavier and correct degree of inking 
With medium mking and medium touch as a basis, a soft touch requires 
a ribbon with a little more ink for good impressions, a strong touch, a 
ribbon with a little less mk Touch, therefore, is intimately linked 
with size of type m determining the best inkung of nbbons for each 
typist 


Heavy cloth nbbons resist longer the cutbag aobon of sh^/OT^ 


Heavy ciom nuuuus ^ c„„ 

That IS their only advantage The thieler yarns wj( "o' 
impressions, e.thi on the original or on carbon copies Sdfc ribbons. 
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because of their unusually fine weave, permit perfect reproductions of 
type faces 

Record ribbons are most commonly used for original iypmg, because 
their impressions are relatively permanent Additional copies are made 
by using carbon paper Hectograph nbbons are used to type master 
copies for gelatm process duphcaling machmes 
Type\vnter nbbons for standard typewnters are from 10 to 12 yards 
m length The cheaper nbbons are usually shorter After some nbbons 
have been wound back and forth a few times, they sometimes spread 
out m the spool, and a length of nbbon may have to be tom off to keep 
it from running off the spool or sloppmg the machine Students should 
be taught how to keep nbbons operatmg well and should be drilled 
m puttmg on new nbbons 

Badly worn platens produce uneven typmg and should be replaced 
Soft platens, because of their “cushion” effect, give beautiful, clean cut 
impressions, but very few carbon copies A medium platen is generally 
recommended for neat, umform typing and multiple copies A hard 
rubber platen or special composition or brass platens are used when 
more than ten or twelve carbon copies must be made 

Papers that are fuzzy or too cnnkly, glazy or spongy produce un 
even or too hght impressions that no nbbon can overcome Paper 
aving a smooth and substantial body usually guarantees good work 
The Type^vntmg Classroom Location Care should be taken in 
locating the type^vntlng classroom when planning a new building A 
esira le location would he a north exposure— provided the room has 
plenty of wmdows Second choice to this would be an east or west 
exposure A south exposure is not recommended, because it gives too 
muc g e due to the bright sunlight Many authorities consider a 
omer room to be the most desirable location— northeast or north\\est 
e typing room should be near the olBce practice and shorthand 

^ 1 - ® equipment is to be used in those courses The typing 

^ ° i. 1 noise of the typewnters will not 

disturb other classes 

SLc The typing room should be large enough to a\ oid a crowded 
api^arancc An o\ercroi\ded room bnngs the students so close together 
a e none tension is increased If the room is large, it should have 

oorst at ca mto the comdor— one door to be used for the class 
)ust dismissed and one door for the class entering to avoid congestion 
So»ndproo/?ng If the building is constructed of steel and concrete, 
there is a certain rcverbcntion Uwt should be corrected To do this, the 
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wn ““'“'‘"g '’'”'<^“8 such as "Weather 

ood The use of this material will tend to reduce the noise of the 
tpewnters and also make it possible for the teacher or student to he 
heard more distinctly at the far end of a large room A material that 
is bemg used m the ceilings m some typing rooms is "Acoustical Tile " 
This comes in any size or pattern desired It is made of cane or wood 
pulp and sold by several coropanies Where expense is a major factor 
the use of insulating board rs not recommended for the ceding unless 
in new constmcbon it is neeessaiy to use metal lath for the plaster In 
that case, there is veiy little difference between the cost of the plaster 
and the cost of the insuhtmg board 
LtgJiting A typing room should have plenty of windows, because 
lighting IS an important factor This natural light should come from 
the left and back Since the line space lever on modem typevvriters is 
uniformly placed at the left, this makes it natural to place the copy on 
the right side, which is the best side for easy reading for most people 
The light source should then be placed at the left for best results The 
windows should be provided with double, ecru color shades that roll 
up and down from the center of the window This type of shade ma]ces 
it possible to control the light and ventilation better than wth a single 
shade Venetian blinds may be used but they seeiji to reduce the 
amount of available light 

The room should have good artificial hghts of the indirect Ijghbng 
type These should be sufficient m number for the size of the room 7nd 
should be installed 9h feet from the floor to eliminate all shadows on 


the work Some prefer fluorescent lighting Ceiling panels of indirect 
lights may be used 

Butif m Equipment Every typing room should be equipped uith 
running water because of the need to wash hands frequently after 
using carbon paper handling typewriter nbbons or making minor ma 
chine repairs This should be placed in the rear of the room where it 
will be the least conspicuous A supply cabinet of ample size should be 
provided for instruction mafenals and typewnter supplies This may 
be built m or movable 

Good blackboards and bulletin boards are important fn i t>p;ng 
room Some blackboard space is needed in the front of the room or 
the use of the teacher when giving instructions for assignment nor 
Blackboard space in other parts of the room may be used 
m-aohs and for records of tests and competitne stunts held to g 

anracemacy in typing The blackboard and bnhetm board are 
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two of the most effective means of showing the student not only what 
he has done him self, but also how his work compares with that of his 
fellow classmates. The bulletin board should be placed in the room 
where it will have good light and where students may have easy access 
to it. A large room could well afford to have two bulletin boards. . 

The bulletin board can be an important motivating factor. The work 
posted on it should be changed frequently to hold student interest. 
Above all, the bulletin board should never look cluttered. Specimens 
of work may be kept on the bulletin board. It is generally possible to 
find a creditable piece of work done by a poor or slow student, and it 
will greatly encourage him to post this. That may be just the time that 
he needs encouragement most. Finally, do not choose exhibits indis- 
criminately; if die best results are to be obtained, choose those exhibits 
that produce the desired influence, diat teach the required lesson, that 
convey the information needed by die class. 

Teachers Desk. The typing teacher should have a modem, flat-top 
office desk with ample drawer space convenienUy arranged for the 
individual needs. Manufacturers of business furniture offer quite a 
variety of styles and materials. The most desirable style is the double- 
pedestal, flat-top desk, because it provides ample drawer space. A good 
chair, of the same design as the desk and suitable to the teacher, should 
accompany die desk. An extra chair should be available, if possible, 
similar to the teacher’s chair, to be used for visitors or for student con- 
ferences. 

Typewriter Desks and Chairs. The desks and chairs used in a typing 
room should be solidly constructed to avoid vibration. The desks should 
be from 26 to SO inches in height, depending on the stature of the stu- 
dents. The desks and chairs should be adjustable in height. The desks 
should he adjustable to at least three different heights, and the chairs 
should vary in height from 16 to 18 inches. The typing desks sold 
generally for many years are only 26 inches high. This is too low for 
efficient typewriter operation, except for persons of small build. Blocks 
placed under the desk legs or boxes placed under the typewriter can 
be used to adjust desk height, when adjustable desks are not available. 
The 26-inch desk is suitable for electric typewriters, because their key- 
boards stand higher from the desk than manual typewriters. Also, the 
tjpist sits lower at electric typewriters than at manuals, because he is 
not required to exert so much power in operating the keyboard. 

The adjustable desk appeared on the market a few years ago. There 
arc many designs, but all permit desk heights ranging from 20 to 31 
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he de k height IS changed by imertmg the platform m any one of 
three slots placed two mches apart One fumitare company ofiers a 
sanation m the universal study-hall desk They are not instantly admst- 
abJe but by adjusting certain rows of desks and seats for different 
neighfs, students of varying stature may be accommodated The chief 
advantage of these is that they permit greater flexibility m satishctoiy 
seating Some schools use long tables to accommodate a row of type- 
writers, but these tables are unsatisfactory because of variance in 
student stature, as well as confusion and interference from noise and 
vibration 


The latest types of adjustable desks are made of metal and/or wood 
Like the latest adjustable chairs, these desks are far superior to earlier 
models 


One suggestion for a saving m money without impairing the value or 
usefulness of the equipment is to purchase a combination bookkeeping 
and typing desk This is well suited to the small, one-room busmess 
department 


Supplementart/ Equipment A filing cabinet of ample size should be 
provided for students’ work, records, etc A table for the paper cutter, 
punch, stapler, and pencil sharpener should be placed m the rear of 
the room A sufficient number of wastebaskets should be well placed 
in the room Dictionaries, placed perhaps on dictionary stands or 
racks, are necessary equipment, and there should be one dictionary for 
every ten students Wire, metal, wicker, or wooden desk trays to hold 
the students’ work, and a call bell or buzzer for the teacher’s use as a 
signal in large classes are necessary items of equipment 
Every student should have a copyholder that is suitable for holding 
his textbook or notebook in a position that permits his line of vision 


to strike the copy at approximately right angles as be sits in correct 
posiUon at the machine The simpler types of copyholders are best 
suited for general classroom use where books are mamly used Very 
satisfactory and rather inexpensive copyholders may be made m manual 
trainmg departments or local caipenfer shops The simplest bookholder 
IS the string-button type It consists of two buttons, hvo pieces of wood, 
or even two paper clips, fastened at either end of a piece of tape about 
8 or 10 inches long This simple device holds the book “ “ “W™*' 
fashion ( See page SS for iliustrahou ) A lest copy or small drill booklet 
may be stood up against the book or clamped to it with a damp 
cloftespm The length of the strmg determines the books pitch 
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angle, thus making it adjustable. Some of the latest books are so bound 
that the cover may be rolled back to elevate the book. 

A good stop watch with two hands, one registering seconds and the 
other minutes, both of which fiy back, is good for short timings. A 
time-stamp clock for use in recording the exact moment of starting and 
completing assigned tasks is much more valuable and less expensive than 
the stop watch. There are several interval timers on the market. One 
model rings a gong at the end of the time interval, making it unneces- 
sary for the teacher to call time to stop the typing. This is useful for 
practice tests— the student can time himself. 



Visual Aids to Instruction. Traditional methods of teaching type- 
writing have not taken into full account the results to be obtained by 
visual instruction in skill subjects. Effective instruction requires that 
teachers have and use materials and devices that will clarify the point 
involved or develop the action desired. One of the aims in effective 
typing instruction is to get students to understand and to practice cor- 
rect methods of typewriting. Students learn more readily through con- 
crete demonstration, through visual instruction. Too much explanation 
on the part of the teacher frequently results in confusion. 

It is said that 65 per cent of knowledge is absorbed through sight; 
25 per cent through hearing; and the other 10 per cent through touch, 
taste, and smell. This means teachers of skill subjects should talk less 
and demonstrate more. Incorrect typing habits often result from incor- 
rect mental pictures of what is required. Essentials should be demon- 
strated in \iew of the class. 

Motion pictures arc an excellent form of visual instruction, especially 
where action is to be portrayed. Good form in typing can be determined 
by analysis of the performance of the expert typist tlirough slo%v- 
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motion pictoes Most students have great capacity for observing and 
1 a g what they see The begumer who sees correct typing tech 
mque on the screen transfers what he has seen to the feehng of the 
proper finger movement, this stimulus, then energizes the correct 
huger, and prepares for the correct finger strobe After a few tnals, he 
IS able to do wbat he has seen demonstrsted on the screen One major 
aim m teaching typing should be to sbmulate the development of the 
expenence of correct stroking technique, of definite kmeslhehc sensa 
tions of finger movements This can be done mth some success by 
teacher demonstration, but when such demonstration is supplemented 
With desired techniques clearly shown on the motion picture screen, 
the visual image of such action is made plain, and the experience of 
the feel of typing takes definite form 
Many ^qies of visual expedients are more simple than these Like 
most expedients, they are intended to emphasize the point the teacher 
IS stressing in order to make it more vivid to students Sometimes an 
exaggerated movement of the arm in the air to imitate the desired swift, 
positive reach and stroke of a finger will do more than anything else 
to obtain (hat kind of stroke from students A nod of the bead, an ap 
propnate facial expression, a lilt of the voice made at the nghl tune 
can set off desired responses from students The blackboard with its 
possibilities for diagraming may be a most effective visual aid, and 
the use of varicolored chalks iviii greatly increase its value Textbook 
illustrations may be well planned learning aids, especially those show 
ing correct body posture, correct arm and hand positions, finger reaches, 
etc The posting of conect typewntten forms on the bulletin board wlJ 
also serve as a visual aid These expedients will save the teachers voice 
and time, as well as speed the instruction They will also make it easier 
for the students to respond properly 
The two most important auditory aids are the teacher’s voice and 
the sound of the typmvriter in demonstration The voice m dictation 
facilitates recall, improves mental and physical co ordination, encour 
ages forceful fluent stroking ehmmates fear and hesitancy. Produces 
immediate student reacuon stimulates student endeavor, and esta^ 
lishes confidence within the student In fact, the vetee may be used 
profitably on aU skill levels and m a variety of ways The teachers use 
of the typewriter to demonstrate vanous typing acbirbes is a forc^ 
auditoiy aid Through this use. tremendous gams m f 
ance have been made after students acquue positive sound impres 
sions of fluent stroke patterns 
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Visual aids may be classified broadly mto several mam groupmgs 
(1) wall charts and diagrams, (2) pictures and illustrations, (S) ob 
servation of demonstration typmg, (4) models, (5) films, (6) displays 
of student prepared matenals, (7) school field tnps, and (8) lantern 
slides Each of these has a defimte place m typmg mstrucbon and, 
when skillfully used, makes a positive contribution to improved class 
room mstruction The aids selected for use should be carefully chosen 
and well constructed, they should conform to sound, up to date phi 
losophies of teaching, and they should contribute to effective learmng 
as well as to teachmg efficiency Only those aids makmg measurable 
contributions to learning should be employed m the classroom Several 
considerabons should be made before adoptmg them for use (1) 
Teachers should appraise them m terms of their educational values 
rather than their commercial values (2) Teachers should determine 
the appropriateness of the aids for the group of students usmg them 
(3) Teachers should make certam dial all aids are m agreement with 
modem busmess practice (4) Teachers should evaluate the results 
obtained from usmg visual aids m terms of the amount of time required 
to handle them 

The use of visual and audio visual aids m the classroom ^vlll be of 
assistance in the presentation of typing if they (1) give the students 
a more concrete picture of what they are taught, (2) motivate the 
lesson, (3) unify the background of the students, (4) correlate the 
mformahon presented (5) reinforce the lesson, and (6) take care of 
individual differences Audio visual aids are only aids and not subsU 
tutes for good teachmg but, when mtegrated with teaching, they make 
e\ en good instruction more vital, informative, and interesting 

Each year the supply of audio visual aids material is growing The 
sources of supply, suggestions for use, and cost to the school ar^ more 
readily available to teachers There has been a great improvement, 
especially m films One of the newest developments is the text film 
which IS a filmstrip or mobon picture prepared specifically for cor 
related use with a designated textbook. While only a few of these have 
been produced at present, eventually filmstnps may be available to 
correlate w ith all typing textbooks 

The topic of visual aids cannot be boated here as completely as it 
merits Many fine magazme arbdes have been WTilten on the subject 
The first step in the use of visual aids is the training of teachers This 
mvoUes the In semce training of present teachers and the training of 
prospective teachers Such training should include familiarity with the 
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best research in visual education and with the selection of projectors 
and related equipment, such as projection stands, screens, room darken 
mg equipment, ventilators, air conditioners, etc It should also mclude 
a knowledge of the visual aids available and some knowledge of the 
preparahon of some of the simpler, projected visual aids It should 
include a knowledge of the proper operabon and care of the various 
types of projectors and a working knowledge of the proper organizabon 
of a student visual aid squad to carry on the routine of projecbon In 
an adequate teacher training program in the audio visual field, the 
necessary competencies and the expenence required to acbeve them 


Will be clearly outUned 

The procedures involved m the correct use of visual are "lore 
or less Lndardized The Umted States Naoy Trammg Manual 
suggests the procedure clearly and completely Teachers who are just 

starting to use films would profit by reading this manual 

The Type, vnting Boom A teacher's individuahty and interest m hw 
wo^k a« «To Jn reflected m the appearance of the ™m m wbeh 
To caches 'To be attracbve, the typewrihng classroom shouU be bu . 
nessbke, neat, and orderly WeD arranged „ ,i,e 

rows, chairs and typewn.ers m 1- 
floor will produce an attracbve room A nea, and y 

should stimulate ““P f' ' writer when the class is or 

Each student should be ass^g 

ganized To P™P“’ P'^ same make, for they do their 

one typewriter to another, ._,,,,iomed to the touch and acbon 

best work after they have jramed. studenb should 

of onemachme dependable typing habits me 

work with the same ^ „„nod seating changes may be made 

formed After the miUal learning i«nod._^s-‘ g 

Ideally, the beginning t^eim | j, 

typewriters of only one make Ifj sc ^ 

eral beginnmg rooms each ,^^,„,ting room may contain a 

make of typewnter An ^"l proportion or in whatev r 

the most used makes «£ ^community This u especiaUy 

proportion IS typical of the offi typeivriters may b 

true in larger city schools I^a smM community m "hich 

chosen m 

“ Tthaf after a rtudtthas mastered 
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CLASS DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1 What are the differences between the Standard and the Universal Key 
board? Kame some machines as examples of each 

2 Pomt out as many unscientific features of the Standard Keyboard as 
you can, then work out an arrangement of keys that would be more 
scientific 

3 Where is the senal number on the standard makes of typewnters? 
What does it indicate, of what use is it? 

4 Of what use is the ribbon cut out or disengager? How does it differ on 
die vanous makes of typewnters? 

5 Why is It best that ^ewnlers be kept set for typmg on the upper 
edge of the nbbon^ How can both edges be used^ 

6 What feeds the paper mto the typewnter? ^Vlll paper feed m if the 
paper release is lodged? If not, why not? 

7 ^Vhlch typeivnlers have a contact stroke and which have a pressure 
stroke? Why is the contact stroke noisy and the pressure stroke quiel^ 

8 Most of the typewnter keys are stroke keys Which keys are push keys^ 
Compare the operation of each 

9 How does the strokmg for electncally operated lype^vnters differ from 
that of contact and pressure machmes^ 

10 ^Vhy may an electnc typeivnter be used wth a table lower than that 
used Nvith manual machmes? 

11 Must students be tramed m school on either electnc or noiseless type- 
wnters to use them succesrfully m the business office? Discuss the trans 
fer of training beriveen the three of typewnters 

12 How many pica characters may be %vntten to an mch and how many 
ehte^ What is the proportionate use of these lands of tyi^? 

13 Are margm stops used to regulate the length of Ime or the width of 
margins? ^Vhat machine has separate devices for nght and left margin 
releases? 

14 Most type%vnlers ha\e two devices that permit ^mg freely at any 
pomt vertically One device is used to return automatically to the ong 
inal line of wnbng ^Vhloh one? Of what advantage is this? 

15 Why is a paper-edge guide a necessary part of the typewriter? How is 
it set for different widths of paper and for different scale lengths? 

16 ^Vhat IS the difference between visual aids and audio-wsual aids^ What 
are the two most important auditory aids m typing? What is the latest 
film that has been made for typewriting instruction? 

17 Compare these two keyboard revisions the Dvorak or Simplified Key 
board and the Rhythmic Keyboard by Maxwell ^Vhat advantages has 
each over the present keyboard arrangement^ Any disadvantages? 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Development of 
Typewriting Instruction 


The First Instruction The early ^esvnter distributors had to en 
courage the use of the typewriter To promote its sale, they used 
circulars and catalogues that described in some detail the possible uses 
of the machine, its potenhal contnbution to busmess efficiency, and its 
simplicity of operation The first such published instruction is beheved 
to be an undated circular of the Feuiington Sewmg Machine Company, 
of Louisville, Kentucky It read *Tractice upon the above by touching 
each letter (one at a fame} m any desmed word, and the 'qiace ke/ 
after the word One or two hours’ practice daily, will soon enable you 
to write from 50 to 100 words per minute upon the machine ” The m 
strucbon given in the offices of the distributors consisted of a free Jes 
son and demonstration 

Busmessmen soon turned to the schools for framed operators Al 
though there is some doubt as to what school was the first to offer typing 
instruction The Storp of the Typeumter ’ says the first school to teach 
typewriting is beheved to have been the D L Scott Bro\vne School, 
in New York City, in 1S78 Later sources say the Packard School, m 
New York City, taught typmg around 1863 as a part of their steno 
graphic training course As schools began to increase to meet the 
growing demand for typists, textbooks became necessary Behveen 
1880 and 1889, seven typewnting texts (averaging 43 pages each and 
all bound at the left) were published m pnnted or stenciled form The 
first known typewnting textbook was Edward F UnderhiH s Handbook 
* Published hy the Herldmer County Historical Soaety Hcrhmer. New torK 
1923 
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of Instruction for the Type Writer, published in 1880 It contained 
sixteen pages, was bound in sb£F art paper, and opened from nght to 
left From July 1, 1889, to June 30, 1891, about 60,000 persons were 
taught to typewrite Dunng the decade of 1890 to 1899, the typewnter 
was improved greatly, and twenty seven textbooks were published 

The Sight Method Naturally, the first operating methods were sight 
methods that used one or two fingers of each hand because the third 
and fourth fingers were beheved to be too weak The sight method 
could be learned without either a text or a teacher Charts of the key 
board were used sometimes for memorization At first, there was no 
effort to assign certain keys to certain fingers, and no technique was 
taught, each operator developing his own The method is still used and 
is known by a variety of names, namely, the “hunt and peck,’’ the 
Columbus, or discovery method, or the Biblical ( Seek and ye shall 
find”) method 

The first sight operator of excepbonal skill was Frank E McGurrm, 
who taught himself in 1876 on a Model 1 Remington while he was a 
clerk in a law office m Grand Rapids, Michigan In 1878, he changed 
to Model 2 Remington One day McGumn was told by a fnend that 
he had seen a court reporter dictabng direct to a young lady typist 
who typed \vith all her fingers and without loobng at the keyboard 
McGumn says in The History of Touch Typevmtxng 

Boy like, I made up my mind that whatever a gjrl could do I could do so I 
set to work to leam to operate without looking at the keyboard Before the 
end of the year 1878 I could write up^vards <5 90 words a minute on new 
matter wthout lookmg at the keyboard I did not meet the girl for two jears 
after and then learned to my surprise that she did not operate the machine 
\vithout looking at the keyboard and had never attempted to do so E\ery 
thing IS difGcull when no one has ever done it but everything becomes easy 
when someone has sho^vn the way 

Years later, McGumn was given credit for ongmating the touch 
method Frank and his brother, Charles McGumn, also an expert typist 
demonstrated up and down the country and wrote and spolc on the 
subject of type^v^hng Their work attracted widespread attention and 
encouraged Iioth teachers and typists to de%elop greater skill Louis 
Traub was an expert sight operator of this early period, using the 
Cahgraph, a double keyboard machine These operators anab^ed as 
best they could how skill is acquired 

The AlUFtnger Method Tlie all finger method was ongimfcd h> 

Mrs M V Longlej, of Cincinnati Ohio She dc\iscd the method in 
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her business school m 1881 and puhhcly advocated it m a talk before 
the First Annual Congress of Shorthand Wnters at Cmcinnah m 1882 
She got the idea from using all fingers in playing the piano She pub 
hshed her material in book form in the same year and called it Type 
mnter Lessons It was the second typesvnting textbook and 

It started among teachers the first discussions of teaching methods 

convert to the all finger method was H V Eowefi of the 
Remington Typewriter Company He became a 

cause although most educators thought he was a crank Them cm 

cisms’were that the thud and ®”^e“ fi 

dents wouldn’t take the trouble to use them ^e all hng^^^ 
a touch system in its results, but no mitmg 

to secure and improve the metho o nge 1 g method was 

The first business educator to take “P *; “j,” ,„ggestion 
W E Hickox, of Portland, Mame He dri ^ 

It was several years before any Association of 

At the Fourth Annual Congreaa °f the ^ 

Shorthand Wnters, ^ .Lorsement of Mrs Longleys 

spoke on typewriting and added ^ His 

Views another point that ^ p g„gers enables the opera 

contributing point was ^^^/^J.^lttain greater speed 
tor to keep his eyes “PJ, son„„6eld Massachusetts, and Bates 

Soon after this, B J GnfB". of of this oew 

Torrey, of Portland, Maine bec^am p^^__ the all finger 

pressmfon mte of the aU finger 

test held in Cincinnati J“ P The Story of the lyp 

Louis Traub The contest IS desc 

as follows interesting mainly as 

The modem tyP-nting p„, die een,es.j.eO;- 

of the utmost “P''“51.„er significance Traub was 

and Traub had a far ^ ^ and the “M ho jouble 

different systems agent and 0 X^ 1 ' „sed and ihc me. bed 

structor m W®'”'* /pial day Both m the key ^ j 45 „,nulcs CTlmg 
keyboard n-acUme rf ^ V conditions called 
used he opposed Mc 
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from dictation and 45 mmutes from copy, unfamiliar matter bemg used 
McGumn won decisively on both tests, but the significant fact was that his 
speed increased 3 words per minute when wrihng from copy, while Traub’s 
speed fell oflF 12 words per minute on the same test The reason is obvious, 
McGumn’s eyes were always on the copy, while Traub was compelled to 
wnte an “eyeful ’ at a time Traub was open to conviction and accepted die 
logic of the result without reserve He subsequently became an expert touch 
operator of the shift key machme 

It was a contest between methods (sight versus all finger or touch) 
and machmes (single versus double keyboard) Frank McGurrm won 
both decisively, proving the decided advantage of the smgle keyboard 
and the use of all fingers McGumns advantage was greatest on the 
copymg test largely because of his method of operabon On the dicta- 
tion tesl^ the machme was the greater difference The approximate 
speeds made were McGumn, 965 words a minute on copymg and 
93 5 words a mmute from dictabon, and Traub, 65 words a minute on 
copying and 77 words a mmute from dictabon 

In the Mebopolitan Typing Contest held in New York in August 
1888, Frank McGumn copied at 98 8 words a mmute for 5 mmutes 
and wrote 101 words a mmute from dictabon blindfolded He is said 
to have later reached a speed of 125 words a mmute in contest com 
pebbon 

The Touch System It was only a step from the aU finger method to 
the touch system Seven years after the all finger method was ongi 
nated, it had become simply a means to an end— the abihty to wite by 
touch The final step was made by Bates Torrey m 1889, when he 
published A Manual of Practical Typewriting The word “touch” seems 
the natural term to apply to this method, but Bates Torrey was the first 
to use die word in a printed manual There was a great advance m the 
pomt of view of his book over Mrs Longley*s Bemin^on Typewriter 
Lessons Dunng the next few years many new touch manuals appeared, 
and one school after another adopted the touch method, until it was 
firmly estabhshed in the East 

The growth of the system in the Middle West \%as due mainly to 
the efforts of another typewriter man, O P Judd, manager of the 
Renungton office in Omaha, Nebraska Two Omaha educators, A C 
Van Sant and F W Mosher, urged on by Judd, entered into a friendly 
competibon, and the nval exhibibons given by their well trained pupils 
soon spread the method far and wide About 1900 ^fr Van Sant ga'c 
an address before the National Commercial Teachers Federation on 
the subject of touch typewriting followed by a demonstrabon by two 
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of his students The address was so eloquent and logical and the 
demonstration so impressive that touch typewntmg began to sweep 

the country i, i t 

Early in 1901, the Hemmgton Company surveyed the schools ot 

Amenca and found that half the schools of the 
begun mstrucbon by the touch system and a majority ot the o&er haE 
auLnced their intentions of doing so shortly Yet most teacheis id 
not beheve touch typmg was practical or even possible for the averag 

hon purposes and to advertise its ments 

to tram touch typists, some ot tbem expe analyze 

The typewnter company "““'Vrut^tmda^ W 
their skills in them attopts at pu .cm 

instruction ever Since Arthur T Barnes (St Louis), 

Mrs M V Longley{Crac.nnab), M^^^ 
and Mr A C Van Sant (Omaha^ * l |,0 Torrey and Van 

circulated by the a demonstration typeivnter on 

Sant spoke out strongly for the u Sant made a plea 

a raised table to improve ® j conducting daily warm 

in his test for introducing new rea^ ha ,aU„d 

ups by means of unison dnUs & ^ ^ duect to the typuf, 

folded every student at as.zed the need for correct pos 

thus forcing touch ^ J desks and chaus Desk heig 

ture, specifying desuable hei^ techmques ftat 

had to be revised later to * ds Many good and maj 

would enable typists to jfut most of them 


before A cuiui.-*- , 

were won with those of the p 
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if all the factors were not given consideratioD. At firs^ the custom was 
to have someone buy several copies of a newspaper; then, an editorial 
article would be picked almost at random, and each contestant would 
be given a copy of the article. Naturally, the syllable intensity of such 
matter was usually much higher than prevails today; and the ^vriters 
were handicapped by small type and closely printed lines. Some time 
passed before the contest copy was specially prepared and printed in 
large, clear type..Hje 86 wor^ per minute, net; >vritten by Miss Bose 
L. Fritz in winning the first worlds championship in 1906, would 
probably be about 120 or 125 words per minutes, net, by the stroke 
mediod of count. 

Groivth of Teaching Methods, The first twenty-five years of the use 
of the typewriter were marked by much disagreement on the best 
method to operate the machine- Two elements were the source of dis- 
cord; (1) the indecision as to the correct number of fingers to be 
used in operating the typewriter, and (2) the indecision as to whether 
type\vriting should be done by sight or by touch. By 1891, experts had 
demonstrated the effectiveness of using all fingers, and a few schools 
were teaching touch writing; yet there was still disagreement as to the 
number of fingers to use. It was not until 1900 that all experts agreed 
on the superiority of the use of all fingers. 

The first practice in typewriting was individual or text-taught and 
could hardly qualify as instruction. The teacher, if one was used at all, 
checked the copies that were typed. Group or class instruction was not 
thought of until 1905, when some progressive teachers began to experi- 
ment wth it General acceptance of the class idea did not come until 
1916, when the demands of World War I forced the adoption of more 
efficient methods; and, as a result, huge classes were organized and 
taught largely by expert court reporters and general stenographers, all 
lacking teaching skill. These untrained teachers were followed by on 
influx of elementary school teachers who saw an opportum’ty to ad- 
vance themselves in a new field, AVhile they were trained in the theory 
of teaching, they were decidedly lacking in the skill of typewriting. 
The increase in demand for teachers of type^vriting was much greater 
than the few training schools could supply. This hindered the develop- 
ment of a scientific plan of teaching. 

Between 1895 and 1900, the general trend to\vard developing a 
systematic approach to typewTiting began. As a result, the “keyboard 
approach” came and teachers became interested in methods for learn- 
ing the keyboard, the formation of correct habits, and later, the psycho- 
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logical analysis o£ sbll and the pedagogical organization of material 
Teachers and authors soon found that the step from fingermg pracbce 
to apphcation practice \v as too big to be taken at one tune Smce 1900, 
the three step pattern that has been dominant is (1) learn fingermg 
(2) build some degree of skill, and (3) learn to set up properly ar 
ranged typewntten material Each step m the pattern has undergone 
many changes, hut their broad outlme has come to be accepted as the 
fundamental outline for typing instracbon, and authors now aim to 
provide matenal to implement them 

^ Three stages of development have occurred in estimates of how g 
a penod of taming should be reqmred for the leammg of tyP™ S 
A period of mdefiniteness existed until 1900 From 190 to . cam 
an ma in which formalized lesson " 

became promment enough to mdica ^ semester high school 

of standard length courses This broug 

book of 250 or more period lessons and the ISOpenoo 

year’s course , , efficient 

The presentation of the keyboa , wi p 
operation and with materia or^ ^ ^factor m leammg to type 
guishing elements of any text P j^eys on the key 

™.e is%stablishing correct rX"ta"eration of the keys 
board and the fingers that f and the mental 

Two general automatization of finger movements 

The physical approach fe that a par 

without special mental eBor ^ prachce 

ticular finger controls a P^^^'^mive exercise of the new associa 

material constructed to pro P the all over pattern 

bon He makes no particular ^ development of recen 

of key locations The phy^'^' p.,t a learner must 

bmes The mental “PP'f * j ,J keyboard so that he can visual. z 
memorize the pattern of o,der to dtact hs fingem 

m his mind the picture "f he keyb ^ belief h s 

to the correct keys conbived many dewces to 

been held by the majority o( ^^^board pattern Many 

help or to t““^ 7 oundm books published prioy 0 193^ 
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control The finger zone pattern used almost universally m modem 
tunes was first presented m 1910 If fingers are consistently to control 
the same keys, some means must be provided to assure that the hands 
mamtam a position from which the fingers can execute their assign 
ments Most books have directed students to mamtam a “home key” 
position so that the fingers can readily move up and do\vn the diagonal 
rows of the keyboard This position has been known also as the guide 
row position, home position, and base position From 1900 to World 
War I, die use of guide keys (a and ,) exceeded the use of home row 
keys, although the effect of their use was just about the same Smce 
then, nearly all books have used the normal home key posibon 
By 1920, a nearly universal system of keyboard control had been 
established The standard finger zones, the normal home key position, 
and the use of the right thumb for spacmg won acceptance by 1930 
and have dominated the practice m books smce then Since 1930, the 
use of keyboard scales and supplementary practice has contmued as 
the dommant practice pattern, but the character of the supplementary 
matenal has shifted from words alone to words and sentences, and 
the scales used have been simpler and more diversified Tliroughout the 
development of different pracbce patterns, the relabve importance of 
smgle letter ^mg, smgle word ^mg, and sentence typmg has been 
a center of difference among authonbes 

Pnor to 1900, no defimte pattern of sequences was discernible, since 
k^boards were arranged differently on machmes From 1900 to 1940, 
the partem of first teaching the keys on the second or home row bank, 
then the keys on the third bank followed by the first bank keys u as the 
most commonly used Smce 1940, the most commonly used pattern has 
been that of teachmg the home row first, followed by presentabon of 
the other keys m some order other than in diagonal rows or banks 
This pattern was mlroduced m 1906, grew in importance durmg the 
1930*s, and finally emerged as the most used sequence pattern of the 
last decade It had become evident to some that the student could not 
learn to use all his fingers at once m this home row method In 1902 
Mrs Ida M Cutler contributed a revolubonary idea for learning the 
keyboard, which she called the "first finger first” method Her manu 
script, “New Idea m Teaching Touch TypewTibng ” was submitted to 
the Gregg Pubhshmg Company and was put m textbook form b) 
Hupert P SoRelle The book was called Raiional Typewriting and the 
method presented soon became knowm as the Rational Method Many 
teachers soon found that students acquired control of these first fingers 
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more easily and were relieved of the discouragement of the mulbfinger 
approach of the home row method It was also obvious that it was 
easier to teach the keyboard in vertical sections than to teach all of it 
or rows of it at a time, and it was harder to train all the fingers at once 
than to tram one at a time Hence, this first finger first method has 


been a strong contender for prominence ever since 
Authors of textbooks have held at least seven different concepts of 
the relationship of speed and accuracy and the effect exerted on either 
of the two when the other is being stressed in practice The first con 
cept, that operating skill is determined simply by the fingering system 
learned by the student, was common only during the era when ex 
ports and authors were still debating the merits of different fingering 
systems-1880 to 1900 Once they agreed on the use of 
touch control, correct fingering as the Me of ™ 

no longer stressed The second concept, that speed is a ^ 

comes inevitably when one learns to f 

through 1909 and important through 1919 The ‘ “ 

curac^ should he ^d. “m^dfahs 

given to directing students ong,„ated )ust 

faohon with the second concept 

before 1900, grew in concepts 

has been a dominant "’“'P* centering on the nature and 

are refinements of this thud co p , concept, that over 

extent of the attention given to sp^d tte fourt 

emphasis on accuracy proper development of speed, 

done with perfect accuracy ) r , a oerfect copy requirement 

IS now generally accepted It j^^:4te„racfwithout ham 

and substituted different concept, that speed development 

permg speed ^ „ of materials and procedures in 

requires a formal, cony standard, has become ef 

adition to abstention from JJ f u,at the development 

fective since It began in 1910 Th'/" ^ but also intensive 

of speed requires not only a initiated in the 1920 s 

effort by learners to force then J’ « j t^^books The seventh con 
and has been accepted by dm be set aside temporarJy 

cept, and the newest, that Hccura'T smnda iggCa 

dlimg intensive forceful efforts to increase sp 

and has made rapid progress , responsible to 

This evolution of d=-<=’""g “.s, Our so called modem 


mass of conflicting opinions 
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methods” are merely methods revived from the forgotten work of very 
competent pioneers in the field. Also, what may appear to be original 
ideas are not new or original. The practice of science is to build on the 
solid foundation of the past, and typewriting has likewise followed 
that practice. 

The Course in Typewriting. Its Universal Use. The typewriter has 
become increasingly popular both for business and for personal use 
because it has decided advantages over longhand. Typewriting is muc 
faster and more legible than writing with pen or pencil. This popularity 
has been reflected in increased enrollment in typewriting classes in 


public schools. 

Types of Courses. Several types of courses are offered in typewriting, 
according to the proposed use of the course. 

1. Exploratory. A short, six-week course offered sometimes in the 
eighth grade to predict the probable success of pupils in typing m 


senior high school. 

2. Personal-Use. A course offered in the ninth or tenth grade to gwe 
pupils a writing tool more rapid and legible than hand^ting. ne 
semester should be sufficient, but most high schools offer it for a year. 

3. Vocational. A course for training secretaries, or stenograp ers, or 
typists. It is usually offered for four semesters and in the ten an 
eleventh or eleventh and twelfth grades. If offered in the ten an 
eleventh years, it will belter prepare the pupils for the transcrip 
work in the eleventh and twelfth years. In the larger sc oo s, ® 
semester course may be offered, with the fourth semester evo e 

an office practice course. The genera! opinion is that instru^on 
typing for vocational purposes should be offere as near ^a 
from tnior high school as possible and that personal-use typing sho^ 
be offered as early in the high school course as possible to make its 
use available to the student through high school. 

4. Business Prnctice. A one-year course that wiU p^pare the ^ 
for general offlce work where typing is a nunor activily. Often, students 
ejA-r in this course are drop-outs of the two-year vocahonal course 
^^‘-V.-nlmtfon. The varying conditions in schools have not made it 

^'go.hieo organize a course of study to fit the situation in each 
practicable Udetntes however, have developed and published hulletins 
r>ale; a fev sblisjesc are especially helpful to the beginning teacher or 
of this land. 7^]]^ 'jame from another state. 

to one who has ed sotned course of study will have objectives that arc 
Every UcJf.pJa^nd tli"<^'* showing the end for which the couise is 
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planned a content outlining the material to be used m attaining the 
goal sought, methods for using the content effectively, and outcomes 
showing the desired changes in student behavior In a well planned 
and effectively taught course, die outcomes will result in the accom 
plishment of the aims of the course 
Its Atrtw A course m typing should have the following aims 


1 To develop an understanding of and an abihty to use the ^ewnter 

2 To develop automatic, mampulahve skdl commensurate with the pro 

tSers,a„d.„g of and aa ab.% .0 „.e d,e tos of 
\vntten expression m common use in busmess of 

4 To develop an nndersland.ng of and .MI n, the use o *e 

wishng (punoLhon cap.talizaUon abbrevution spelhng. syllaboabon 

etc ) m common use m typesvntten maten .fficientlv where Ian 

5 To develop the ab.Uty to ^ 

guage and thought must 'g^'^ntnbule to the highest type 

cnhfiism, and nothing more deadly .„alv7P his lob and set up 

mg of typewriting mte^^ «“>' 

objectives for his work Studen 

greater interest and early before them 

m be achieved and if these goa consMnll; 

Aprogressiveteachermust— 
analyze the subject matte H efficiency 

aabits of each student and make develop a passive 

rhe class period in ge active aggressive 

,ype of individual when the s u stimulating environment 

'mging ahead The teacher should prowde a g 

levelop the work spirit and gwe fed at the end of 

olving and their best thinking e accomplished yet the 

'ach period that something deHmle has 

hallenge is unfinished objechves to be used in teaching 

A clear understandmg ( of this type of instruction These 

iTiewriting will aid the are to serve for the best profcs 

bjectives should be m '"‘“S ^^g,ag for lesson planning and 

onal thinking for course ,gat ^vould bo rceognizod 

,r good teaching A set of j^achers should be formulated but 

authoritative by type' S joaclier makes his oivn 

nfortunately that has no 
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good or bad, unless his teaching is aimless Until typing teachers do 
give serious consideration to the formation of comprehensive, valid 
objectives for their guidance, many teachers will conbnue to be mis 
guided, to their own professional discredit Such a statement of ob 
jectives must be formulated in very general, comprehensive terms to 
serve all the teachers in all the different kinds of schools or courses in 
which typewnting is taught This complicates the problem and perhaps 
delays its solution 

The most complete set of objectives ever made for typewntmg were 
those of Earl W Barnhart, published in the National Business Edtica 
tton Quarterly for December, 1932 This set of objectives could be used 
by state, city, or school committees for preparmg commercial curricula 
or typewriting courses of study Only a few new ideas need be added 

Summanzmg, the objectives m teaching typewriting are controlled 
by the aims of the course, they must be adapted to the methods of 
the teacher, and they must be fitted to the needs of a school or com 
mfinity 

Its Content Regardless of the typing course taught, whether personal 
or vocational, the operatmg parts of the typewriter and their uses md 
the keyboard, must be taught first The plan of teaching these will vary 
with die type of course and the maturity of the students Below is 
given a general course content for the personal and vocational courses 
These are the basic things to be taught If other courses are offered, it 
IS hoped the adaptation can be made 

Personal Use (one semester course) 

1 Operating parts of the typewriter and their uses 

2 Learmng the keyboard 

3 Some practice m connected typing 

4 Some social correspondence 

5 One business letter form and addressing envelopes 

6 As much manuscript worJc as lime will permit, such as 
a Page articles, both single and double spaced 

b Continued articles and a simple manuscript 
c Cover and title page 
d Table of contents 
c Program forms 
f Outhne forms 

7 Accurate, but not necessanly speedy, typing 

Personal Use (two-semester course) 

Add to the above the followang 

8 One or t%vo more business letter forms 

9 Practice in composing at the typcsvnter 
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10 

11 

12 


Use of carbon paper 
Simple tabulahon 
More manuscript forms, sudi as 
a Half page booUets 
b Menu and mvitahon forms 
c Several page manuscript with footnotes 
d Bibbography 

Typmg postal cards and telegrams 
Devoti some time to domg school or extracumcular work 
Care of the typewriter 

IH Development of average speed with reasonable accuracy 

Vocafoml (four semester course for prospective stenographers) 

1 Operating parts of the typewnter and their uses 

2 laeammg the keyboard 

^ ^ f umess and greater 

6 Addressing envelopes and typing postal cards 

Mastery of tabulation work 

Some legal work hectograph and mimeograph 

High degree of accuracy 

in Maximum speed 

Us Outcomes The outcomes "’“^^'^^'^fatquaintance^hips with 
nowledge to be should acquire for the thorough 

ids or necessary infomiation tha (2)’slcill to he acquired- 

oderstandmg of the subject con«^ ,,„es 

lat dexterity or mastery of n^oto d ^ 

istant. correct, ’T^fjidge before skill can be dove! 

given stimulus One must have toowle ,d 

p®ed The textbook and the information necessaty fo 

Lide the knowledge to be g^^^and^^ , g„„d meUiods 

re skill trammg may be got 

oursefortypewrilmg methods of teachmg empbaa 

qte Teachmg E-Pf “ ^ey, or copy, as die ohjechve^ (^2) 
sed in teaching W”? ^ Jnd (3) speed, or powe . 

fall, or technique, as 
bjeebve 


13 

14 

15 

16 
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With the first method, the emphasis is placed on producing copy that 
IS usually widiout error This method is outmoded and the situation its 
use creates is absurd It is slow, discouraging, inhibits skillful opera 
tion, requires skilled performance before the most elementary operative 
skills have been mastered, relieves the teacher of practically all creative 
teaching effort, puts the learning problem up to the student without 
teacher guidance, and sacrifices correct technique for a slow, cautious 
mode of operation due to fear of making errors 

Adherence to this method is due largely to a mental confusion as to 
the objectives in the learning stages of typmg— the operative skill stage 
of learmng cannot be detached from the application of skill to practical 
problems Accuracy should be a goal to be striven for earnestly, but not 
at the expense of correct technique, and the attainment of accuracy 
comes later, after correct controls have been estabhshed 

In the early learmng stages, the emphasis should be on the mastery 
of typewriter operation, without complicating it by the introduction of 
other factors A fair degree of automatic skill m typewnter operation is 
necessary before any satisfactory progress can be made in setting up 
correct forms If this procedure is not followed, students will be tom 
between conflicting aims— the one affecting the finding of the keys and 
the other affecting proper arrangement— and a good job cannot be made 
of either When the student has learned to use the typewnter so that 
he ^vntes confidently at a fluent stroking rate the question of setting up 
copy in correct form is merely a minor skill depending on the judg 
ment of the writer as improved by studying correct forms from an 
artistic or convention'll point of view Matenal can be arranged without 
difficulty if one knows how to use the machine, but it becomes a very 
complex and difficult procedure if the two must be combined before 
any operative skill has been acquired Using technique as the first 
objective brings with it many advantages— motivation is much easier, 
progress is more rapid, and there is greater freedom in writing 

Speed IS an ultimate goal a result If it is the whole teaching empha- 
sis students will be able to do only straight ^vnfmg The copy-emphasis 
students may know forms but have no speed Either is a lopsided stu- 
dent With little promise of success in business Speed becomes a 
problem onl\ when technique has not been emphasized from the 
beginning 

Present Tc'ichinij Methods Uniformity of teaching methods in type- 
writing IS neither desirable nor to be expected The teacher who 
modifies an existing method or creates a new procedure Is making a 
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nm development of TWEvnunKo evstedotov 
brtaughr” *” '' “f 1>™ lypevvntmg should best 

prodded students are actuaPy taught and not left to acquire their skdl 
by copy ivork fror. a textb<«.k A ^eOiod is but a devle and 

„ it a ^ teaching A good teacher will take from a!! tie 
nethods the procedures he can use most effectively and adapt them to 
iis needs ^ 

CLASS DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1 ^^at proportion of the total high school enrollment m your state is 
taking typewnUng? What proportion of the total number enrolled m 
business subjects is studying type\vnting? 

2 What IS the cumcular status of lypeivnlmg in the senior high schools 
m your state? What changes seem desirable in this respect? 

3 What js the cumcular status of ^^%vnting in the colleges and uni 
versities in your state? What changes seem desuable m these schools? 

4 ^Vhat are the arguments for and against the teaching of typewnbog in 
the elementary school? fn the junior high school? 

5 In what years is typewnting most commonly taught in the high schools 
of your staled How many semesters are usually offered? 

6 In ivhat years is personal use typetvnting taught in the high schools 
of your state? How many semesters are usually offered? 

7 In what years is vocational typewntmg taught in the high schools 
of your state? How many semesters are usually offered? 

8 Should a student take a semester of personal use typewntmg and then 
transfer to vocational typewriting will he be handicapped confused or 
find no adjustment difficulty? 

9 Why are objectives necessary in teaching typeivnbng? What difficulties 
are likely to be encountered if no objectives are set up^ 

10 Of what practical value to a teacher of typewriting is a statement of 
aims? How will the increasing emphasis of the personal use aim of 
typewriting affect what is taught in typewnting in the public high 
schools? 

11 In your opinion what constitutes vocational efficiency in typewnting? 

What constitutes personal vse efficiency in typewthng? What should 
constitute elementary schoo? use efficiency m 

12 What are the typewntmg employment standards m your community or 
nearby vicimty? What is the importance of a teachers hio%Mng tbts^ 

13 Give reasons why the type%vnfang teacher need not foUow the textbook 
faithfully from beginning to end How then can a teacher delennine 
which Items to teach and which to ormf^ 

14 Should students be permitted to use the typewnten m pen^s other 
than the regular typing penod? If so is it necessary that a teacher be m 
charge of the room dunng such practice penods? 
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15. Should students be permitted to use typewriters at home? If so, should 
they be permitted to do work for credit at home? Might it not b€ 
advisable to allow credit for homework in a personal-use course bu! 
not a vocational course? Give reasons pro and con for each of these 
opinions. 

16. Which is to be preferred, single or double class periods for ^ewnting? 
If single class periods, then how much extra practice time should be 
permitted each student? 
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CHAPTER V 


The Learning Process 


The Teaching of Skill Learning Method m typing is tied up with 
psychology and the study of the learning process It is the procedure 
used by the teacher to meet his learners at their level and then to estab 
hsh conditions to proceed toward the objectives m the best manner 
possible In bnef, method m typing is the appbcahon by the teacher of 
principles by which leammg takes place 

The necessity for thorough mastery of the subject matter is funda 
mental m this learning process Smce mastery is necessary before a skill 
can function, the teacher must be a master of the learning problem 
mvolved before good teaching can take place and before the student 
really learns 

The first step in the solution of the student’s problem of skill learning 
is the formation of habits that best mibate the skill Yet, correct typing 
skills are not fixed habits, they are flexible, suscepUble to change and 
improvement Even the expert typist does not type the same material 
^WTce Widi exscdy the same technujues If Ais /rairftr sfvre Sxed, this 
would not be true So a skill must be an adjustable thing and must be 
taught as that It is, therefore, unportant that teachers of typing have 
the knowledge and the mastery to build skills that may constantly be 
improved To teach such ever-changing skills is not an easy task It 
is challenging 

How Habits Are Formed Human beings are forming habits, from 
the first days of their hves, that determine the reactions they are able 
and likely to make in response to specific situations and stimuli A 
^'pist’s fingers, for example, are able to find the correct keys or to make 
the correct letter making movement because of the habits of response 
that ha%e been established by previous practice Thus, he may be able 
to a\o!d errors because of the finger habits he has acquired- 
62 
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Nerve cells are highly sensibve to stimuli of every sort, hence, they 
are more easily modified than any other substance and have the power 
of conducting impressions set up in themselves to cells located in other 
parts of the nervous system A nervous impulse so generated is con 
ducted over long nerve fibers, through the spmal cord to the brain, 
where it is received by sensory neurones, whose activity gnes nse to a 
sensation From here it is earned over association neurones m the bram 
to motor neurones, from which it passes down the cord again to some 
set of muscles Ihut produces a movement All *e neurones over wteh 
th.s nerve impulse passes are moddied by the ™ "e ja 

movement Such a movemen y X 

organ or byan Idea orpurposeB. — ^ 
impulse starts, it seeks a way out an r 
have been traversed Th^ a a i is typewriting is 

The Role of Habit u. S„g certain 

often said to be a matter f ^^olAeAngerf and hands in accu- 
hab.ts that Many habits are formed and fired 

rately locating each key to b j adjustment is the greater 

as sloll IS acquired, but *eir before expert 

problem for both teacher and smd „ as certain 

Lll It attained Cert- h* "^^^TbLonstan.^^ 

habits should be formed *ey become fixed as well as to 

these habits of incorrect meth make for a 

aid the student in f C^rtam lowKirder habits 

correct technique of <’Py“^^h.ghar order habits through a short 

that must later give filing automaUc , 

I, .d.ti» 

habit fcrmnigP«““’ 
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a strong motive for thoroughly mastenng the learmng process The 
teacher who can successfully create the proper atbtude toward the 
work IS quite certain to accomplish good results 

The process of habit formation in typewntmg follows the same pnn 
ciples that apply to other types of skill First, there must be a clear idea 
of the way m which different units must work together to form the 
habit— teacher demonstrabon of Ae appropnate movements, with stu 
dent imitabon following, repeating it unbl they are conscious of the 
proper “feel” of the new adjustment Without demonstration, the 
student will blunder about unbl he finally hits on a fortunate combina 
bon of movements diat will meet his purpose If he repeats it readily, 
the habit may be quickly established The combination of movements 
consbtubng the desired habit must be repeated until the neurones are 
permanently connected Attenbon must be given to the repebfaon, for 
mere repebtion is uneconomical Skillful teachers, recognizmg the 
necessity for secunng attenbon to the repebtion, mvent devices that 
will insure interest and relieve the monotony that lessens the powers of 
attenbon The learner may be conscious of his failures and made 
quacies m bis practice work, but it is more important that his successful 
efforts he recognized and commended 
In establishing a new habit, it is essential that no excephon to the 
desired behavior be permitted In typmg the learner should undertake 
only a few habit building processes of the same sort at the same bme 
This means the work should not be pushed too rapidly The importance 
of the right start in learning any of skill cannot be overlooked or 
overemphasized In Seven Speed Secrets of Expert Typing, the authors 
wnte 

If you start wong you limit yourself and your earning capacity, if you 
ever learn the correct way, you roust take valuable tune to unlenm the 
wrong way and then leam over again This unlearning and relearning is a 
roost disagreeable and disheartening task Not until one is faced with the evil 
effects of doing a thing in the wTong wav can he fully appreciate the reason 
for learning correctly the first tune * 

The teacher and student should alwajs remember that, as the first 
pathw ay is cut subsequent neiaous currents wall be directed 

Concentrated effort is also most important if good habits arc to be 
formed At times, the learner must pul forth the greatest effort of which 

' Harold I! Smith and Ernest G Wiese Seven Speed Secrets of Expert Tijp^’^S 
TTie Crrjy; Publishing Company, 1917, page 5 
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he IS capable Intense effort generally brings the learner to a higher 
degree of efficiency, and thus gives him confidence to persevere until 
he can maintain it permanently 

The Role of the Teacher m Habit Formation Motivation which is 
necessary to habit formation, is the teachers part m habit forming But 
few people can learn typing without a teacher, and this is partly 
because a teacher is needed to provide the necessary motivation 
Although a student may be interested in mahng the movement cor 
rectly, the repetition that is essenbal may be so monotonous that he 
resorts to incorrect methods which seem to bring quicker res ts 
has the proper motivation, many more repetitions may be secure e 
amount of repetition requued for fixing a habit depends on so many 
things that It IS unknown for 

Teachers who have an understanding of the f 

mation will be able to dueet their learners 

teacher stimulation ..mers differ greatly m their 

The Student’s CapaciV for I-arujng */,eachers 

capacity for study and wor , so ‘ physical capaciues of 

adl^stihe task of learning to L periods of prae- 

their students The best '■o='“ ' ^ t of exercise to 
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never crowd his students at the beginning of a lesson, but he ^vllI see 
that old associations are carefully revived by slower practice Neither 
will he try to force his students on their “off days” or before they are 
well warmed up, but he will see that maximum effort is apphed when 
the conditions are favorable for takmg such forward steps Therefore, 
a teacher should urge his students to greater endeavor when the mental 
and physical condibons are favorable and use more leisurely apphca 
tion of effort when conditions are unfavorable for talcing forward steps 
A Psychological Order Necessary. There is a natural and correct 
order of acquirmg the special habits to be formed m any mstance of 
leammg, and there are many unnatural and wrong methods of acquir 
mg them The development of various habits acquired m learning to 
typewrite is somethmg like the movement of a flock of sheep along a 
country road The whole flock moves forward, now faster, now slower, 
while first this sheep and then that particular sheep pushes ahead of 
the rest So m leammg to typewrite, all the habits to be acquired are 
bemg developed almost from the first Over this array of possibilities 
of improvement, the learner’s attention moves— focusmg now on this 
or now on that particular phase of the work, causmg an adaptation to 
be made, first m this and then in another part of the work, producing 
great irregularity m the development of the vhnous habits to be 
acquired 

The most economical way of cultiVatmg these habits is to let them 
grow and develop together as far as possible Letter habits are best 
improved through the use of word habits, even as the latter are de- 
pendent on the perfection of the letter habits that are combined to 
form them Students of typewntmg should always practice with the 
highest order of habits that they can use successfully The teacher 
must determine this most natural and economical order of acquiring 
the habits and must arrange the instruction so that the most efficient 
method will be followed throughout the practice The only way to 
obtain such an economical and efficient method of duecting learners 
IS to get and utihze the facts re\ealed by a complete scientific analysis 
of the learning task. 

The Kinacsthetic Sense The general belief is that the operation of 
the tjpe%vnter without the aid of the eyes depends on a sense kno"'n 
as the “kinacsthetic sense ” This sense enables a person to judge th® 
position and mo\ement of his limbs For example, in silting at a tabic 
he may mo%c his foot and be conscious of the approximate distance 
or direction of the moxement without looking under the table 
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“Kinaesthetic” is derived from the Greek words ktnests, meaning 
“movement ” and esthesia, meaning “physical sensibihty”, the term was 
first used in 1869 by Dr H C Bastian to express the memory of move 
ment Now it is used to mean the perception of muscular movement 
All muscles, tissues, 30ints, and tendons are provided with sensory 
nerves, which, when stimulated by contrachon, carry excitations to 
the brain that result m sensations of movement The recurrence of these 
sensations of movement develop "kinaesthebc memories,” and when 
the memories become sufficiently vivid, the perception of muscular 


movement results . , 

What Produces the Sthnulus? All objects are seen by means of the 
rays of light that are reflected from the objects These 
(in typesLing work, from the page of the copy) pass through the 
eye are bright to a focus on the retma (a nervous ™>nbtane^ 
the back of the eye ) An mverted image of the letter is produce 
:l::se reflected rlyi of light stnke the rebna ^ " 

pression results because the retina ie eye, 

which collect into one laige ® ° the visual 

called the optic nerve This opUc new g 7 

conscious of the object or illustration shows the 

the visual center of the brain, fro e 

thought center, which duec s impulse goes tough 

to the muscles for the wti ng sn-ikes the 

the spinal cord and t e c™ arrows on the lig t an 

desired key These pathways ^ J ^ ,HJ<iag the key cans s 

Jieavy black Imes T^c ";cvfnetof the , e) 

an excitation to return to the brai IP j ^ die vicinity of the 


sees, or hears letters or 
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memones of movements, these are revived The stimulus to the visual 
center revives the proper memory of movement, without the aid of 
the thought or association center The registered memory of the desired 
movement sends an impulse to the motor center, and from diere the 
impulse IS discharged through tfie fingers This process leaves the 
thought center free to do other dunking, for the typewriting has now 



rNTTlAL MENTAl. STAGES OF LEABNINC TO 
TYPE THE LETTER L 


become direct, automatic, motorized mechanical, or subconscious, and 
IS consequently more accurate and efficient This should explain the 
common opmxon that typmg requires no thinking It requires conscious 
thought until the memones of movements have been bmlt up Thus 
typmg demands that the learner think m the early stages, it may be 
mechanical after the word habits are built Automatic typing is expert 
typmg as m other skills 

The beginning stages require the use of the thought center to such a 
high degree that no work is possible on the machine without its use As 
the registered kinaesthetic memones increase, they take over the work 
of the thought center more and more When the memory of the move- 
ment can be recalled from this kinaesthetic memory center, the thought 
center is not used and the ty^iing becomes automatic molonzed sub 

conscious mechinical Whenever difficult or infrequent \\ords are met 

m the wTiting the typist must resort to the single letter response plan 
of VNTlting 

Pallcmism m TypcvvTiting Although experimentation lias failed to 
provadc detailed characlcnstics of patterns in typing it has rc%calcd 
certain frcqucntlj reciimng phenomena, the clusters of which showed 
rhjthm pallcms movement patterns spatial patterns and word and 
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sequence patterns ExperunentaUon established the fact that expert 
typists do not xvrite on the letter-by letter, specific stimulus specific 
response level Typmg involves the automatiration of spatial patterns 

fastest when he discovers f learn are the 

mg specific typing stalls T ersjp^ 

manipulative movement p . nattem becomes automatic 

Mowed exactly until a “”P'f student performs 

The teacher sets the pattern as e ^ board leammg stage, a 

r, until automatization .fdevtoped for all letter se 

body of efficient ■"“''^“f^P^JoTord pattern sequences may reduce 

quences that occur in words Th V ^ bout the remainder 

Lhmeneededtolearnffiek^bo^^ 

of his leammg fert He should strive to transform 

self the action patterns of th P „f ,he beginner to the ease 

his movement patterns from the clu , oan show him what 

and smoothness of the expert The p y 5 , her 

procedures m his leammg have not^en ^^elysis 

L suggest how he can bes^d-« Oood Naming 

the learning is up to hun rather than on the results 

concentrates on the pattern of actao th typewriting 

mernirlnd physical Tparhcular 

reduced to the ^'^”3,„e.al.ons 'vh^^h «sull ^ 

marks arouses par griefly this says ttot a sp strotang 
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board requires a definite, precise muscular movement to be ready 
always to respond to the stimulus. These are two phases of one act and 
must be knit together as one. Unless this is done, the two do not have 
the relation of stimulus and reaction, which is necessary for accuracy 
and speed in ^qiewriHng. 

Investigators in the field of psychology agree that the learner should 
be ^ven a clear understanding of what be is to do and exacily how he 
is to do it. This includes not oidy a general idea of how each movement 
must be made but also a definite idea of the movement as a whole and 
the Idnaesthetic impression of how it feels to make the movement. 
Emphasis should be placed on the sensations of muscular movement 
as each key is struck as well as on the contact sensations. The teacher 
should strive to have the student's body, arms, hands, and fingers where 
they should be when the student is asked to note sensations that 
accompany a movement. 

An understanding of how the movement is to be made must include 
not only a visual impression as a preliminaiy, but also a sensitory im- 
pression. Attention to these sensations is developed by some teachers, 
who, at each stage of the movement, direct the student to notice the 
finger and how it feels as that part of the movement is being made. 
Attention may be called to the sensations from the adjacent fingers and 
the entire hand. Such drills are especially important when reaches to 
and from die first, third, or fourth rows of keys are to be taught. 

Every voluntary, muscular reaction in typing has a certain accom- 
panying mental process, including not only the mental process that 
stimulated the action, but also certain additional mental processes that 
may accompany or loTQow the execution ol the action. The speed 
mental reactions largely governs the speed of writing in typing. The 
beginner sees a certain letter and recognizes it before making the 
proper finger movement. He has, then, a separate stimulus, thought, 
and reaction for each finger movement, whether for a letter key, the 
space bar, or any other movement. The speed of ^vriting at this stage 
is governed largely by the sum total of the time required» for all 
these processes. Increasing speed is a matter of decreasing the time 
required for these processes. The finger movement itself usually 
requires but little time; so, for the average student, the problem of how 
to increase speed is usually the problem of how to increase the speed 
of the mental reactions. 

The solution of the problem of ho%v to increase accuracy is to make 
the connection between the stimulus and the reactions more positive 
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and to eliminate any mental processes that may mterfere at any stage 
of the process Students should be watched for any signs that mtote 
that uimecessary mental or physical associations are developing ™ey 
should be encouraged to mahe the necessary mohons quickly and 

^ « -rjs'r ".s': 

finger movements mto larger units *at -umulus to set the 

established sequences that require but ™ ™ ^ te 

enure cycle m moUon For , Tut experienced 

gmner must thmk of each artmadem 

operator thinks of in only, an thought unpulse This 

a pattern of movement as a resu q,„u„ht impulse or moUon 

m the goal for all would habits and 

pattern for as many words as p , , j .] jetters m the word are 
called a "motonaed a whole, and die 

St^Tr:^a”tuS sumulus for whatever succession of 

strokes IS necessary to tended to whole sentences, and 

This word habit , have large motorized vocabulanes 

even to paragraphs Expert W only a thought sbmulus 

and famdiar sentences that * y ^ _^aUons 

The thought of the sentence 5 P ^ ^^^.^^ulary as possible are ih 
Its wntmg Motor habits, for ns ’n g word habits start 

only guarantee of high speed wi ^ a„a mtensity of effor 

earWnd are built up by Zd. lu be motorized first, but 

apparently dictate what pn^n factors in dele^ 

difficulty and frequency o^ me ^ em 

miiung the words progresses to long . 

rrdro-rpS‘ ^ ,da«empttoparane.dns.eammgpro<^; 

The teaching pmcess should n^«emp^^ ? ^ fitter stage ivilh m 

Students a’’™]'’ so that the unlearning of 

associations as p without a great teacher 

writing stage can be ina^^ P^lCn ti^o stroke 

unnecessary dents to wnte the ®n “ and think 

should encourage the ^ ,h,nk » fin 

words without non-ous ^ ^auk nnUHhe finfi ^ a 
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vocabulary as possible If students malce many errors, this is evidence 
that they have not developed the elementary single reactions to such a 
pomt that they can execute these more complex habits If errors are 
made on four-stroke words, while very few are made on three stroke 
words, this is evidence that the students are bemg forced on to longer 
words before they have developed the connections that enable them 
to execute so complex a senes ITiis bmldmg process proceeds by slow 
degrees and comes only after much pracbce 

The ultimate results of this learning process are evident m the fin 
ished typist when word habits have been estabhshed for pracbcally 
all words that are wntten Only the unusual word must be \vntten in 
an elementary way, and this may be written on a syllable basis rather 
than on an individual letter basis Because of these extensive word 
habits, the professional typists have been able to carry on conversabons, 
do anthmebc problems and similar “stunts” while copying at high 
speed The wribng has become automabc because the word habits 
mclude most of the words necessary for wnbng ordinary matter When 
copying entirely strange matter m an unfamiliar vocabulary, the word 
habits do not funcbon sufficiently to permit such stunts Ihese typists 
cannot spell very well while copying, for consciousness of the letters 
in the words to be spelled mterferes with the habitual wnbng of the 
words to be copied 

When the student has reached the stage where he has a very large 
word habit or motorized vocabulary, his conscious mind, or thought 
center, is free to think along Lnes that do not interfere with the Nvribng 
processes At this stage the conscious mind begins to grasp the mean 
mg of what is being ^v^tlen, just as the meanmg of matenal that is read 
aloud may be grasped even though what is said may not be heard The 
wntmg process has been almost completely taken over by the sub- 
conscious mind, while the conscious mind is somewhat free Thus, the 
subconscious mind is able to do the wnbng while the conscious mind 
is free to do whatever thinking may be necessary, just as one walks 
along the street talking to a fnend, lelhng the subconscious mind take 
care of the walking process while the conscious mind is carrying on the 
con\ersation Of course, when a nexv word is to be written, the 
conscious mind is called upon to lake over the work of recognizing 
and wTiling the unfamiliar combinabons WTien the conscious mind 
becomes too conscious of what the subconscious mind is doing, or 
when the conscious mind begins to think m the same terms fn which 
the subconscious mind is working (as in spoiling), confusion results 
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This automatic word habit stage should be developed as soon as 
possible, for much of the thinking about typewritten forms arrange 
Lnt. etc. cannot be done while the student is stil so eonscious^ 
his writing Transcnbing cannot be done at even a fair ra p 

typing, the rate of learning rap cnmetimes with periods of 

usually showing periods of no hi„h to lower levels 

relapse when performance recrfes ro p periods of 

If tie learner is mtelhgent and persisten " ^ 
no progress may give place to g.^gEse to 

of growth commonly altema e wi learning curve This 

what IS technically known as the pr 

curve pictures graphically the g™' ^ j^gjonably perfected form 

beginnmg to a pomt where i rep growth is relatively slow 

The initial growth is very rapi ®,rog the plane of maximal 

then the cur^e gradually ^^“^“^“^Xor learnmg curves of excep 
efficiency in the habit - f f 
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The portions of the curve representing the intermediate penods of 
no growth, or of actual loss m progress previously made, are known 
generally as “plateaus ’ They have also been called "stationary penods,” 
“rest penods,” “breathmg places,” and "absorption penods ” Each term 
bears a significance to either the form of the curve or its imputed 
significance 

The Causes and Influence of Plateaus The periods where growth is 
slow and halting, or nonexistent, are critical for the learner, since he is 
likely at such tunes to become confused and discouraged He is even 
liable to give up entirely the disciphne essential to further growth In 
pracbcally all subjects involvmg habit formation, the mitial stages are 
mteresting— first, on account of their novelty, and, secondly, because 
of the relative ease with which some skill may be attamed There comes 
a period, however, when difficulties increase, and progress is greatly 
retarded, if not halted entirely It is a matter of controversy among 
psychologists whether these plateaus of growth are really essential in 
the practice curve, or whether they may not be avoided if proper 
precautions are taken 

Plateaus m the performance curves of learners of typewntmg may be 
caused by slumps m attention and effort that naturally occur at that 
stage of advancement where letter habits are being finally fixed and 
word habits are being mechanized These penods of arrest are often 
prolonged because the learners mcrease dieir effort when the failure to 
improve is noticed, but they fail to apply this effort correctly because 
they center attention on speed instead of on the details that enable 
them to make correct responses for that stage of skill The most sig 
nificant fact about these slumps in attention and effort and the diflS 
culties to which they naturally give rise is not diat they occur and 
produce these temporary and permanent arrests m the learner’s prog- 
ress, but that they can be successfully prevented and overcome if the 
right kind of direction is given To give such helpful direcbon, a teacher 
must know the exact cause of the learner’s dilEculbes as well as when 
they tend most strongly to occur All the difficulties m the learning can 
be successfully met and prevented if the teacher knows the exact kind 
of direcbon and help his learners need at the enbeal stages of advance 
ment where the plateaus tend to appear 
The plateau is the most troublesome of the vanations in a learning 
curve *1116 file mam causes of plateaus are (1) fatigue, (2) dis 
couragement, (3) inattention, (4) slumps in effort, and (5) chanpng 
from unit ivnting to group imting A plateau can be shortened by 
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studying Its cause and applying the following steps (1) c^eMy 

supemse the work, (2) sbmulate self-conHdence, W 
severance, and (4) avoid discouragement It is best of co p 

vent the plateau, if possible Hus can be « ^7 

,l™g 0, g.J..™g -1. « « 

fatigue and overwork 
CLASS DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

. . frti 
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iSS Discussiur^ . 

Why IS It important to dements? What 

, K£X'‘;j 

Z- "1 -xtSt" -« - " - 

esses? How may the teacoer 

4 dent no. know mo much about fte psyc o ogy o 

^ ri-at&use 

11 Whalprodu^s *; Does *“ 

inverted where i produced? poe . jpmulus? 

12 How IS an auditoty tvpmg be learned from composed as he 

beyond it? Why ® ^jpg slunulus when ® ^ f stimuli m 

14 mat IS a molormauon kag“7cess thau copyu’S'' "^1’ 

notonzed? Whe" doe' eompbcated 2™“ ' j„*ped? 

15 Why IS transcribing a ^ til some stall ■ “ ^ f the expert? 

What are soum „ mcogniae its co po 

Why must tne i 


16 
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17 What degree of skill should a teacher have to tench typing successfully? 

18 When can it be said that a skill has been masteicd^ 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Teaching Process 


The Need for Trained Teachers. Since most of the early learning of 
type^v^iting was self-taught, such direction as was attempted by the 
majority of teachers lay almost wholly in the field of knowledge and 
attitudes. As the teachers acquired a better personal skill, there was a 
growing tendency to include direction in sHU, also. Without personal 
skill, the individual teacher was reduced to a dangerous dependence on 
tradition, guesswork, and hearsay if attempts were made to direct the 
typist’s acquirement of skill. In proportion as the learner is directed 
by a competent, well-trained teacher, improvement in typewriting 
may be e:q5ected. 

The modem teacher thinks of learning as a creative process, which, 
when started, grows and changes as the learner sees the purposefulness 
of his task. The teacher studies his students while the students study 
typewriting. This is a more difficult task than checking errors on papers, 
although some of that must be done. The school of today demands a 
well-trained teacher, who can select die best from the teaching methods 
and devices and weave it into an effective teaching plan, and 'vho is 
willing to make continuous changes and adaptations. 

The Development of the Text Material. Each textbook author thinks 
his work is a step for>vard, but a careful comparison of texts published 
betiveen 1880 and 1900 will convince any unprejudiced person that all 
books have much in common. In his recent study of the development 
of American type\vriting textbooks. Dr. Alan C. Lloyd * found that 
three background factors have had great influence on the characteristics 
and development of typewriting textbooks: (1) the typewriter— its 

* Alan C. Lloyd, *The Development of American Tj-pewritlng Textbooks,'’ Doc- 
tor’s dissertation. University of Pittsburgh, 1951. 
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introduction, early promotion, and mechanical changes, (2) typewriting 
techmque— the gradual emergence of an efficient method of type 
writmg, and (3) lypewntmg mstrucUon-its mtroducbon and popu 

larizabon in schools , i t j 

Smce the invention of the typewnler. 477 books were pub^d m 
this country up to 1930. the peak of pubhcation being m 1927 Books 
steadily grew in size The pattern of development has been 

larger, standard sized page The practice of top m 

duced jnst before 1900 and has been nearly ““versal 'ince IMSSince 

1923, most publishers have used some kmd of don e ge 

thick typing books Spiral bmdmg has been used snccessfiiUy tor the 

'"to values in a typing test are 

the contribution of the author and t e jj, tj,e prob 

The authors knowledge of the ^’“bieot ^ ^ J 

lems of instruction m it, and his com^ -JiJihonal information on the 

contribution he makes The pub ^ demands of the users of the 

subject, his knowledge of the ne^ and demands 

books, and his expenence m book pi^od 

him to assist the author m plaomg before the publi 

will merit their approval characterized by the marked 

The development of W*”® ^c„ber of contribnhons by a 

extent of repeat authorship and the p had 

few prominent authors The grea ^ authors may be 

experience m teaching W“S> a" ccJ as ivnlers o 

considered as educators of high „clude duect appeals 

professional competence The ear typewnte As more 

to everyone who might bo .otere^ m ^ ^ 
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Pons lengthened, and as the s^ hooks became praehcJ 

standard, specialization m sc school 

Authors responded by adjof^g levels of '“fo^bon T^^ 

general, without d«tm^ “g ^_^^^ schools, p 

soecifically intended tor mgu „H^uced since 

sS^fls, Id coUeges have m^ace 
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nounced, until now it has come to be the most promment single center 
of pubhshing mterest It was not until 1930 that a text was published 
that used the word ‘college” to identify it D D Lessenberry, in his 
college edition of 2(Hh Century Typewnting (1930), appears to have 
been die first to have prepared two different presentations to fit the 
two different needs— high school and college 
The organization of a textbook is the pattern by which the material 
m the book is arranged for instructional purposes— it is the general out 
Ime around which the author has constructed his book By analyzing 
a book’s contents— giving particular attention to the headmgs and 
termmology that appear in the running text, to the author’s statements 
in the preface, and to the structure of the table of contents— it is pos 
sible to reconstruct the outline used by the author of the book The 
early textbooks were loosely organized Smce 1920, vutually all books 
have been completely organized, with few new developments in the 
extent of organization but with refinement in methods of presenting 
application materials In the seventy years that typing texts have been 
available, the lesson has emerged as a penod length senes of learning 
activities suitable for a group of learners to do simultaneously The 
modem day lesson is accompanied by a complete outline and time 
table for the guidance of both teacher and student The penod between 
1900 and 19M marks the emergence of the budget plan of organization 
as an intermediate step between chapter and lesson organization, and 
1920 to 1930 brought recognibon of the importance of the lesson as the 
basic unit of organization Smce 1929, the budget plan has faded, and 
now all books contam lessons designed for classroom concert use, and 
many feature detailed lesson plans 

Smce the purpose of learning to typewrite is to apply typing skill in 
the preparation of many kinds of material, nearly all texts make some 
provision for instructmg students on how to arrange such maternl 
properly, how to solve specific problems involved in making correct 
arrangements, and how to build some degree of expertness in the pro 
duction of typed material The provision made for experiences m 
applying typing skill is determined by the presentation of illustrations, 
instructions, direchons, and exercises for the learner to study and 
practice There are five major kinds of experiences correspondence, 
tables, business forms, a wide variety of manusenpts and forms asso- 
ciated mill them, and legal documents 
Correspondence has receixcd tlie most consideration Tables liaic 
gradually been given added attention Manuscript forms increased 
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sharply after World War I and have now become second ody to cor- 
respondence After 1919. attention to legal forms decreased rapidly 
Application exercises of all kinds are presented variously (1) as fac- 
simile illustrations, completely arranged and shown m 
(2) in print type, with all elements of the exercise P-^^d ^ 
semblance or at least the sequence of the typewrit ™ P™ ^ 
rough draft form, in which a facsimile dlusPation, -^ted c” 
recLs to be made, is provided. (4) ” 

unarranged prmted form, with some 

provided m a way that does not sugg 

sions for building proficiency in t ® “PP j ^ requirement of 

perfect copy standard has been ^ most, -e 
meeting time limit , saving the question entirely up 

make no statement about s • j^ygioping and motivatmg 

to the teacher to provide other means 

the growth of application P™8““y t popular form Ihey stdl 

Until 1930. indented letters ?„verted address (m 

appear in more bo*® 'h"n “ny semiblock was first mttoduced 

tLial) form appeared first m 18 having been the mwt 

in 1907 It IS rapidly ^as tot introduced m 19M 

prominent m the 1940’s .„Poduced m 1914, is used 

Lnging indention or inverted P" ^ f . first words of each 

a d.sLv letter, providing special dispmy ^„„iEce memo 

’;ara5™;^ block was minced m 1918. 

Li. in 1918, and the ’actuation pattern Smee m 

has been by far the "•»'' P^Uo„ after the salutabon md “m 

It has lost place to ' etuation (omitong 
phmentaiy close ™ 7 „,„g consistently but as 

at ends of lines) has be^^ placement cl 

nant Until recent y i ^eyed facsimdes. or gen yaa or 

the use of arbitrary P“"«- X,, „ on the use of referent 
artistic appearance ^ icPers of difierenl a„d 

formulas that provide marg ^ and leam g _ 

Every typewriting . be “ t/heTpTia« been 
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typewriting textbooks has consistency moved from the vague to the 
definite, from the general to the specific, from the haphazard to the 
focused, from the brief and cursory to the intensive and systematic, 
and from the individual to the classroom group. 

Principles of the Best Teaching Order. The teacher should be free 
from ancient notions and traditional teaching methods. The items to be 
learned should be arranged in the order of “learning difficulty,” and 
not of "doing difficulty.” This requires a thorough understanding and 
application of all that is known concerning the learning process. The 
student must be taught how to place his mind and body in the proper 
state of readiness to learn. He must know his immediate objective. He 
must realize that sldll can come only Cirough practice and Ciat use of 
a skill retains or improves it He must recognize the best conditions 
under which improvement will continue. He must know how often and 
at what intervals his skill must be recalled; and, above all, he must 
know to what practical standard each skill is to be improved. At no 
point in the whole training program is the teacher's responsibility so 
clear-cut Administrative and equipment problems may often be 
charged to the ignorance or mismanagement of school officials; subject- 
matter difficulties may be blamed on poor textbooks; but the first task 
of every teacher is to help each student who really wants to learn to 
typewrite to set up right study and practice procedures. 

Vsychdlogical Principles to Be Used. There are definite psychological 
principles that underlie the acquisition of typewriting sldll. Since the 
first steps in any new experience are tremendously important, and since 
initial success is absolutely imperative for the best progress, the more 
the teacher and the student know of the fimdamenlal principles ap- 
plicable to their problems, the more likely they are to begin and to 
proceed intelligently. 

Hahit. Since learning to typewrite is largely forming certain habits, 
the degree of complexity and automaticity determines the degree of 
skill. Therefore, the psychological principles of habit formation are 
most important to teaching typewriting. A teacher cannot be successful 
in training typists unless these principles are understood, for they are 
really factors that condition the rate and character, and fix limitations 
on improvement. Eternal vigilance as to what is permitted to impress 
and the reactions allowed is the price of good habits. 

Concentration. This term is employed by many teachers, but it con- 
veys lilllc meaning to the student It means centering the mind on the 
primary object of attention to the exclusion of cver^'thing else. All cle- 
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ments of the classroom situation must be conducive to concentrahon- 
temperature, light, ventilation, health, clothmg. posture, and suitability 
and condiUon of equipment Concentration makes it possible to ge a 
deep impression of each movement and facihtates m^g “ 
ment again The first efforts m concentration may not be 
the abLy to keep the mind defimtely on an objechve will grow as 

concentrabon is prachced .nfprPctM in 

Interest and Enthustasm Most beginning students 
learning to type, m fact, they come ,«th an X 

teacher may unmtenUonally studenb get the proper 

mate standards of performance too s effecbveness 

startmtypmg.theyusuaUyfind*ewor« 

of the learmng is greatly increase , , X by the enthusiasm 

lated by the teacher and caught y e attitude should 

that the teacher mamtains for the ^ motivate 

encourage sufficient cniusiasm o s accomplished under 

the student’s work. Such student activity may 
the careful guidance of a wise “ the mtensity and persistency 
One of the most important „ held in mmd If he is 

with which the students s acd beheves continued 

genumely mterested m matag 8 ,alo the work, he 

improvement is possible for P correctly, he is not likely to 

IS able to duect the '"‘’'“Xtot is below his best performance, 
settle down on a plane of wnMg ^at are less 

or he IS not likely to use penods of work 

economical than those use “ learner vary his m 

^“ombly It P;-Xetsfvrr:iTre'’o’rder —cm 

when a learner is mere t » im 

for greater skill a «,rk is origm^d Interest^,^ 

untd a more ^ learning by making ' affec- 

provement produces P J^ptly and to continue to u 

{earners to select mom promPj^ ^asne for way and is 

five methods of w helieves that there is j use it. 

invent It a flndmg ih he wdl somehow discov 

mterested enongh m 
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But Without interest m improvement and behef m the possibihty of 
further success, that cannot happen If it does happen, there is no basis 
for the selection of the better mediod of work because die basis for 
judgmg what is best to do has been removed 

Competition m typewntmg can do a great deal toward creatmg and 
mamtammg interest The rivalry need not be between students or 
groups or classes alone, for competing with oneself or ones past records 
IS a motivatmg force But compehtion should not be used as the only 
interest factor The student's mterest, when rightly appealed to, does 
not have to be “aroused , nor does interest have to be ‘created’ 
Teachers must remember that what the teacher feels is not of value, 
but wbat the student feels is of value and will appeal to his interest 
When classes are dismterested, die explanation must be sought— not 
m the students, but m the teacher, his methods, or the subject matter 
The aim is to secure change and variety without losing sight of the real 
purpose of the work and to plan for a pleasant supnse now and then 
Without lowermg the value of the instruction The teacher’s enthusiasm 
must be real— sham or pretense will not serve 
Interest and Attention 'Ihe dungs that make an impression are the 
thmgs to which attention has been wholly and completely given The 
teacher’s first and most persistent aim in die typing period is, there- 
fore, to gam and hold the highest possible degree of attention Where 
there is interest, there is attention, for what the student feels is of 
value is what will appeal to his interest and gam his attention When a 
student is not interested, he not only leams very little, but he soon 
becories a disciphnary problem 

Variety or change is an essential factor that attracts and holds atten 
tion %Vhile there are certain matters in the class hour that must become 
routine, yet there is a wide range of vanety possible in much of the 
procedure Smgsong rhythm drill does not tend to keep the attention 
focused where it should be, but change in mtensity, m tone of voice, m 
classroom procedure, in matenals used is a strong factor in holding that 
attention Change produces attenbon, monotony Jails it The great thing 
IS to secure change and vanety without losing sight of the real aims of 
the lesson Interest is contagious An interested and enthusiastic teacher 
IS seldom troubled by the lack of interest and attention of his class 
The span of attention is vitally connected ^MtI^ the gaming of pro- 

ficicnc) in tjping It has been pro\ed experimentally that one can bnng 

himself to grasp at once, or recognize at a single fixation of attention, 
as many as four letters in letter groups not forming words, as many as 
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three or four average words, and phrases containing as high as tivenly 
letters A teacher should realize that growth in typing sUl depends on 
rvidening the span of attention At the beginning of the e^mg 
process, conscious attenbon is given to each letter and > P 
Bien the student learns to widen his span of 
or letter groups and then to „f Loh is of 

giving conscious attenbon may beco^ performed many 

significant importance, for many roulm 

hmes after their nevmess or attrachvenea “ Careful 
Effort should be made to prevent disbach j,strachons com 

planning and good ^^eh other or aloud 

mon to the typing class hour tddihonal explana 

to the teacher, mterrupbons by from his work Even 

tions-all serve to disbact the mannerism or 

the teacher himself may be distractog because of som 
personal quahty that atbacts atfen ion ^ ^ some things 

Pedcgog,cal Principles to Be Used A sta«; r *.s is true in 
better tf he is not bothered mgmusfbetaughtvigerousb 

typing On the contrary, some things m W ability 

and systemahcally Being an exp bill on the typeivnter 

to teach It Acquiring ”Xg ba 

does not develop the technique of teaoh^ g ha 

Drill The prmciple of drJI of the typmg sbJ 

Sized principle m typing ms purpose the deve 


j., .»•«»;,„ . ■« 

The first step m alertness and eft ^^ork so 

T.. IS necessary to secur-I uhole e^dty m 

; “--riKT i-. 

nore wisely. anU 
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practice is not effective. Wisely selected, co-ordinated practice brings 
results. 

Making Assignments. Much of the success of instruction depends on 
skill in making assignments of work to be done. This means that the 
teacher must be perfectly familiar with the material to be assigned and 
must know just what points are to be stressed, what will present the 
most difBculty, what will most appeal to the student’s interest, and what 
will need to be discussed or explained. When the class understands the 
material, then a statement of just what the class is expected to do 
should be made. 

Individual Differences. The principle of individual differences is 
always present in the typing classroom, even from the first day. There 
are the clumsy or the awkward, the self-conscious or die timid, as well 
as the skillful operator having ease and confidence. There are indi- 
vidual differences in ability to acquire the necessary information and 
in ability to write accurately or rapidly. 

Individual differences must be considered if the students are to make 
progress in their learning. In technique development, individual dif- 
ferences may be met by: (1) demonstrating, (2) having individual 
conferences, (8) providing constant supervision, (4) stimulating a 
desire for good technique, and (5) adjusting physical deficiencies to 
methods of operation. Individual differences in assignment work may 
be met by: (1) allowing enough time for slow students and permitting 
additional copies for the rest, (2) giving supplementary practice for 
the better students while the poorer complete their work, (3) giving a 
limited time for an assignment and calling in papers, whether they are 
pwridiwg follsvKe.d by skill 

practice after the assignment has been completed, and (5) following 
the level assignment plan, using two, three, or four levels. 

Supervision. The principle of supervision is now generally consid^ 
ered the basis of instruction methods in typing. It was not used at first, 
but years of unsupervised instruction proved its failure to train efficient 
typists. Research studies have also shown that the average achievement 
in a typing class in which part-time supervision is used is so far below 
the achievement in a class in which full-time supervision is provided 
that the first represents a waste of both student and school time. Some 
schools fdel compelled to use the unsupervised-insfnicfion method, 
although they know its mils, because of a lack of funds for a larger 
teaching staff. Some case the problem by using supervised instruction 
for the beginners and part-time supervision for advanced classes. 
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Unsupervised work really pub the leammg up to the fudent-a 
problern he cannot solve Dnll work b '=‘’- “ ”4,, 

mized, ass.gnments are mechan.cally done and so “ 
student with the real meaning of the f‘>™“hi ® ^ 

contact Mith his studenb’ work « through the or 

teacher who is forced to teach through glass h, 

reading assignments to the tesb or explam tom. 

goes into the typing room to conduct dnUs, g 
work Tlus is a fair division of teacher time 

Since skill in opcratmg the typewriter ep ^ subjects 

nique developed, closer supervision “ squires the study of 

Each student presenb a different pro e 

the teacher Supervision gives this opp ^ most 

opportunity for the teachers f ervis.on It is not guard 

important Some misinterpret ° j studenb are doing 

duty,” hut rather it is a *ded The student should 

the making of '’““elf “'’ailahle for h 1^^^^ ^ mmimn” of 

never feel that he is being wa^ ^Xcher’s first concern should 
interference with the student s demanding his ti . 

behisstudentsandthenneeds V^cnfoey^a^_^^, ,^.^1 the 

some paper-ehecbng can e . ^vork 

attention divided, givmg finding Crilic^m must ^ 

The teacher’s attitude ,.,en m a sympathetic, taCM 

Eiven but It should be constructive „ot 

way Faultfinding is not ^ always something that ca 

be doing his work may soV ^.^d 

commended, and that com P'°"''^“fnOTods for drill 

Class Troceiure ”;teral. ftese -sis. ^ 

for supervised ms^o|m^ -"caching is to be 

individual prachc adopted i adoption of the 

work Some defimte P' *‘’”'"’’rLte plan of their mvn 

successful Some teafooota ^ , ^mte 

teacher’s chosen pb p,3„ ” n Tin attainmg hn objectoes 

A good teacher wiU film best jjiiml, time 

his methods of teachm^j ^ m odiers Even the student 

A good teaching P'® ^mgs and not enough t „is on time 
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MoUvation Since typing requires constant eEort to develop pro 
ficiency, motivation is the hey to its successful teaching There are 
\anous methods of motivation that have been used by teachers for 
years, such as, grades, awards, honor rolls, penalties, ndicule, and 
reports to principals or parents None of these seem to have proved 
really eEectiv e Games and nov elties are also used, but these are eEec 
tive for only a short time Nothing mobvates as much as tlie desire to 
leam The teacher with the slall to create that desire and to keep it 
ahve has solved die problem 

Need for retrenchment m business brought an end to awards oEered 
b)^ ty’pevvnter compames for manj ^ears While these awards made a 
notable contnbufaon, a very Imuted number of students were bemg 
aEected by them They appealed to those who habituaUy won, they 
aroused fear m some students, and ihej left the others unconcerned, 
except as spectators Tj'pmg contests have been depended upon for 
creatmg interest Smce the) stress teamworh as well as mdividual 
abdity, some prefer them to the aw ards The greatest w eaJmess of this 
method of mobvafaon is that it appeals mainl) to those who are 
naturall) gifted with nervous s)stems that respond to an eEort to 
mcrease speed, it does not appeal to the entire class 
But the contests and locaUy sponsored aw ard plans cannot be relied 
upon to keep an entire group interested all )ear The problem then 
becomes one of devismg wa)S and means that can be used regularl) 
The problem can usually be solved b) conducting contests in the class, 
b) giving stars or other awards, b) hsbng names on the blackboard or 
in the school or ci^ papers or b) posting a picture of the class group 
on the bulletm board In all these method, the emphasis is usually on 
speed and on some sort of compebbon among the members of the 
class These plans alw a) s aEect but a few m a desirable manner and 
leav e a very undesirable eEect on those less gifted m skill or with less 
desire to progress The hterature of business education wiU provide 
plent) of such schemes and suggcshons but books of the secondary 
field of cducabon give no hml that such things are considered peda 
gogicall) sound In fact, definite statements are made that thev arc 
injurious to the average child s nervous s)stcm that they set up the 
wTong social ideals, and that thej should be eliminated from an) 
progressive educabonal program The teacher who finds it ncccssar) to 
resort to these CTtcmal unnatural and undesirable incentives thereb) 
admits a helplessness m keeping up interest in the subject for its own 
saVc and for the progress made m iL 
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Devices for Teaching Typesvriling Much emphasis has been placed 
on devices for teaching typeivntmg, perhaps because many teachers 
are not sufBcienUy equipped from the point of view of mastery o 
typing as a skill This has resulted in encouraging teacher to ga er 
together an indiscriminate collecbon of teachmg evices ^ 
trade-and too often the eompeteney of these "s lodged by the 
variety of the teachmg devices, rather than y 

Harold H Smith defines a teaching device as 
through which the teacher altac * ® metronomic 

are mechanical devices. like the phon gr p xhere are 

rhythm, and blanked keys to ''exhibits of student work, 

visual aid devices, hke charts an .yj,eal devices, lie 

blackboard diagrams, and eoutrollmg home posibou 

finger gymnastics, or drills for fa g aloud spelling, or 

ThLrvooal devices, hke counting 

dictating There are mental devices, lie cone m 

attitude'of success LasUy. 

organized practice routme, or speeiaUy cons 

activity-for motivation, ^ j learning devices by deter 

numng whether they are used by * & 

effeetwe and efficient, any "^‘^p m dm sUidenfs learning 

improvmg, or fixmg some nec^saor s P 

and conditions un jes L„ds systematized 

forms, from die =™f“'Xnrcal aids, oral command 
the masterly use jj^dnal and class re 

timed practice, definite teaching a teaching 

attempt to P’^-^-rspecBo tXg P-- , 

been attained 
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many of them should occupy a diminishing proportion of time as the 
course proceeds. Many devices are needed only in the presentation and 
application steps of teaching and should be dropped as soon as the 
student has conquered the particular practice procedure they were 
intended to expedite. Teaching devices used mainly for testing per- 
formance can often be discarded with the mastery of the steps they test 

If the teacher will keep the specific objective of a device uppermost 
in mind, he \vill easily detect when and how students are ready to 
refine their performance. Inefficient teaching devices will waste time, 
they will teach innumerable operations that must later be discarded 
or inhibited, and they will soon undermine the students' interest, hence 
their motivation. An understanding of why a given procedure is best 
must be developed in students. The theory of teaching a drill subject, 
like typing, is; Show the student how to do it, see that he pracb'ces 
enough to master the activity, and give him the necessary guidance. 
Whatever teaching devices %vill fit into this procedure should be 
chosen and used by the teacher. 

Problem Solving. As in other subjects, the typing student should be 
taught to think for himself to prepare him for office work. Work in 
problem solving eliminates the meaningless copying of exercises, and 
thus promotes better learning. It gives the student an opportunity to 
use his originality and artistic ability and to cultivate good judgment. 
This should not be interpreted to mean that the guidance and help of 
die teacher should be greatly minimized. It means that the student 


should be directed in bis thinking. 

Problem solving should be used sparingly at first while so much 
thinking is needed for locating the keys. This is really problem solving 
in itself; hence, any solution as to organization of the material that the 
student is typing may interfere \viUi the typing process. Thus, the 
teacher’s instructions during this early period should be clear and 
more detailed than later. \^en die \vriting process becomes easier, 
the problem solving of the form work may gradually increase. The 
business-letter work affords an excellent opportunity for problem 
solving when die letters assigned appear in the text in a single P^' 
graph and must be arranged in proper form, as well as paragraphe<i 
punctuated, and capitalized. Rough-draft work, tabulated matter, and 
many of the manuscript forms give excellent practice in problem 
solving. Model forms in the textbook should be used only for study an 
explanation, that unarranged material may be set up in the same 


or a similar form. 
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The level assignment plan involves laying out a rather defimte piece 
of work, divided into two, three, or four assignments The studmts are 
contracted ’ to do a given piece of work rather than to master a new 
prohlem Therefore, it is also caUed the contract ^hod “““8 
Lms to be the spirit rather than the ohjcchve o leanimg. b^use R 
IS assumed that tie domg will automahcally result m W « 
include problem solvmg, but too often this f" 

The Itract idea can be easdy a^hed m typm^ tot ite^e . n^^ 

recommended during the keyboard outlinmg an assign- 
teaching the contract ““““ “The students choose, with the 

ment or contract of work to be don complete The 

gmdance of the teacher, the ^ „„ different levels, 

preparabon of the assignment or ^ ^d B, 

Lually three-A. B. and C There prevads 

or foii levels, A. B. C, and D "“d, die level pto. 

Where advanced typing must be taug P ,o cover 

may be used to advantage can be taught while 

ground rapidly, for on the C lev , cf extra pracbce on less 

L the B and A levels a P™P'’f““^'”cJd” class vacation because 
essenbal matter maybe covered After a e dass, 

of an epidemic, or when there is » ^“^^ended as a “steady diet 
this idea IS very useful, but it ^d manmuin assignment m 

A suhsbtute for this plan is assignment is “teP'eted 

which eatra credit is given d ^ ^„„^ect but thj 

Clear mstrucbons should ppcrtumty for ,, 

should never be so fd"penod of tune 

ibabve, IS lost A -^kt^S Wd for a much oog- ^ 

a week. Interest m 4eJ0^^ contract mediod. die evd of 

onpo-h'^f”r?;tttSirUie basis forj^^ 

aonly better than others. „ i„ee class 
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effectively, the tendency in large city schools is to assign many more 
to beginmng typing classes This creates a greater problem for begm- 
nmg work, where supervision is more essential than for an advanced 
class Should these classes consist of selected students grouped in 
classes accordmg to their abilities, then the problem is somewhat sim- 
plified, but usually this is not the case Motivation devices that work 
m small or average-sized classes will bog down m these large classes, 
for these devices are unwieldy and also involve extra clerical work m 
keeping the records 

In a large class, the teacher must make an effort to know the students 
by name and will find it prachcally impossible to study their tempera- 
ments, faults, techmques, or difficulties The class periods are just mass 
practice, tests, and budget work Individual attention is impossible 
Some progress may be made, but improvement is more or less acci 
dental or the result of the students* own efforts 
There are a few devices that will help the teacher m this situabon 
One device is to group the students withm the class after the first test, 
accordmg to their abihty Then die better students can be placed in one 
section of the room, and the poorer, m another, as the teacher observes 
and checks their techniques, die process of groupmg may contmue 
Litde need be said about this groupmg plan to the students, but it will 
be an aid to the teacher to know just where he should spend his coach- 
mg efforts for the day Of course, not all the time should be spent with 
any one group To work individually with each student each day is 
impossible, so a systematic plan will permit some time to be spent 
with each student each week 

A seating plan will be helpful if it has on it not only the locabon of 
each student but also as much of his typing case history as is desirable 
The seating chart may be made of heavy cardboard, covered with cloth 
and with pockets for the cards It resembles the device used by many 
principals m making teachers* programs The chief advantage of the 
pockets IS that the card may be changed about as the student changes 
room locabon The card should carry the student’s name, home room 
number, his record on important tests, his highest rates, and any notes 
the teacher may wish to make regarding his work habits, error ten- 
dencies, etc 

Still another device is the check card for the student’s tiqiing tech 
niquc These may be made out by the student and rechcckcd by the 
teacher, and after that, the teacher can check him eekly on any items 
that need attention, giving him an opportunity to see tlie card to follmv 
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his improvement Should the teacher not have time to check these each 
week, student monitors may do the work if the teacher will check up 
on them at intervals Thus, the students become technique conscio s 
and should stave to improve by proper concentrahon of effort and 

’’X^bove devices do not have to be used separately ^d - fl^ble 
enough to be applied to any situation Since they are no fte >Jy de 
vices that may be used, they should suggest even bf*- f ” 
teacher with enough ongmahly and mitiahve to develop his own 


CLASS DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

Distingmsh between to “ 

What else is necessary to tram a goo 

textbook, and a teacher? textbook but a good 

Is It possible to tram a good typ« J'"' P 
teacher? If so what makes it j bss, learning order do 

Which one of the eight vrihng mstrucOon’ Which 

you consider of major importance m typ 

fp°pTicatml'l.C word leammg typemUmg as it con 

“sSs'^wUh ^“a^VhaTSes the drill 

period of each class hm-r .asignmen. 

o;pt-"“S;olherla„.heh-.v=n.«--P-^ 

mdmd°uTdlerenri« apply « 

forms may tfey assume? ^eivnUng work? 

; „I 

^ ..amount of impm^ 
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improvemen*’” 
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CHAPTER VII 


The Importance of 
Basic Skill 


slfill IS knowledge, 

TOat Is Skill? The dictionary says tha ^ays that skiU 

rnited with dexterity in performance P P „ganized 

,s an end product, an outcome o "organization In acqumng 
activity and comes as a result namely (1) each learner mu 

skill there must be a twofold P“T ^ and developmen , 

have some objective that 'v.U represem P^|^^ ntt 

and (2) each learner must thr^gh Jns o , , 

spection, feelings, g„„di and development 

faction the factors that ,„,neany 

acquiring his skilly habits formation 

It IS necessary, firs ^ ^ what pre formation 

particular °Jo„tiveness of the "ervous sys necessary 

of habit, that is, Jevelopment of memori course of 

of associations an formed and deve ”P ^ laiowledge 

Ly when the same stim ^ ^ 

organ , , j^hus that result m ' Because of tins ten 

Thrnemlnes ^rc the 

elements of the nerv ^ 
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order to form neural patterns, the nervous system must be plastic, un 
pressionable, modifiable, and retentive In the formation of neural 
patterns, the reflex arcs must be used The innumerable neurones of 
the nervous system malce reflex arcs possible Changes m these arcs ^vlll 
change the composibon of the sensory and motor impulses, and thus a 
new neural pattern or motor pathway of discharge comes mto existence 
The acquisihon of sloU presupposes a conditioned reflex of a highly 
specialized and developed nature 

The habits that furnish the basis of acquired skill have to be formed, 
and the first essenbal is to have a nervous system that ^\'lll be sus 
cepbble to change, and this change must remain The nervous system 
must have the power of retenbon and then, before the skill becomes 
effecbve, there must be a recogmbon and an mterpretabon of diese 
reacbons It would be impossible to mcrease our skills and efficiency 
m motor or mental performances if the nervous structure Mere not 
suscepbble to a stimulus and capable of bemg modified The way one 
thinks is ]ust as much a matter of habit as the way one acts, and the 
bnUiant student is the one who is skilied m organizmg and reorganiz 
mg the content of his past experiences An intellectual and emotional 
element enters mto the buildmg of every habit and the attainment of 
every skill The desire to improve, the annoyance attendmg wrong 
pracbce, all aid m the formabon of a habit 
What Is Typmg Skill^ Typewriting is a collecbon of skills Every 
diought and every act of the typing student consbtutes learning that 
consists of acqumng some kmd and some degree of skill m the oper 
abon of the typewnter The resultant problems are the same as those 
that arise when pen or pencil are used for idea recordmg 

Developing basic typing skill involves giving the student the founda 
tional knowledge and unihng it with dexterity m rate, accuracy, and 
smoothness of performance Some choose to separate “knowledge learn 
mg” from “skill learning* Thus, before the student attempts correct 
performance at the machine, he is acquainted with the facts needed 
in understandmg this parbcular performance Others offset this separa 
tion by stressing technique first The separabon plan involves much 
explanabon by the teacher, while the technique plan requires less 
teacher explanabon but more demonstrabon This latter plan is the one 
recommended- 

Skill fn typing has three characlensbcs that are really common to 
all skills These arc (1) the rale of performance, called speed, (2) tlic 
correctness of performance, called accurac) , and (3) the smoothness of 
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performance, called rhythm, but belter named fluency These three are 

qualities of the technique learned as well as of the resu t 

\Vhile the student may be mainly conscious of the resu tant s 

teacher must be mainly interested m the slillful action that proto 

that result, and must always seek to improve both action an 

Skills come ns a result of the integration of activities 

gnmzation of habits Motor stalls like typing 

Ltor responses or activities \Vhile a skill is m 

must be gLn an opportunity to grow and develop unhampered 

best results are to be obtained , 

Typing skill IS worth L.„Ie “ any leamifg takes 

tildes toward Its development arc fo Jnes not think he can 

place when the learner docs not want o e 

leam or discov ers that the teacher has ec and he roust 

skill cannot be bestowed upon him it mus ^ .jT,,; gthtude 

be willing to assume responsibility for thi ^ better under 

broadens the scope of the teachers wor y 9 ^ necessary for 

standing of skill development ^yrfj^eriy >hat the success of his 
Its formation The student attitudes ha has toward 

effort will depend to a large extent P by the ^'Menty ” 

his work A good mlcrHigh standards cncouragyhe 

his effort and the value of coddle h'"- ber 

best efforts of the student while lovv y ud ^ ber 

faction with results belovv -hose of ^ ,bouId he - 
must know the approximate rate of P Teaming 

and use the teaching P««f acquire skill is 'Je f",bf 

TheSkillLearningPro emJov^_^___j Sy .hrTugh the 

problem how to apply ' ^ ^bill is gam^'f of practice 

simplest types of to tvpe by the rig 

right kind of practice O" / uce B-gh' f ' b Therefore there 

not merely by any ^ I, ^ differan. except as 

ardized because ..v^ va^ y„, best practice proce 

rs no one best moth°d „eogmzed but novv 

applied to a certain md vas long___^^ ges.cd 
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article, “Practice Makes Perfect,” in Ae Business Education World, 
March, 1934. 

When Do Skills Develop Best? Skills develop best under practice 
conditions rather than on application work. During the skill-develop- 
ment stage of learning, the more nearly practice conditions approximate 
practical working conditions, the slower and less efFective will be the 
development of the sldU. At this stage the process of typing is always 
more important than the material typed. If the learner’s skill is to de- 
velop rapidly and effectively, he must be allowed to experiment, to take 
chances, although it may often result in errors in the copy. At the be- 
ginning, however, it is much better Biat the wrong key be hit die right 
way than that the right key be bit the xvrong way. If he is doing assign- 
ment work, he cannot afford to make errors, and therefore he will be 
forced into incorrect processes in order to be sure of correct results. 

Therefore, error emphasis should be minimized in the early part of 
the typing course A premature attempt at too accurate control will 
sometimes give accuracy, but it will inevitably result in seriously 
lowered speed and in permanent impairment of technique. If the learner 
will first gain speed, it should be relatively easy to control that speed 
later. If he gets only accuracy, it is extremely difficult to speed up his 
writing later. The important thing is that the practicing be done under 
practice conditions; that is, the student should practice and experiment 
without too strict an accountability for the typewritten results. He is 
learning new motor controls, and these must not be impeded by an in- 
sistence on accurate copy, 

A skill should never be forced or strained until it has been well 
established because, when one attempts to change from practice con- 
ditions to practical working conditions too early in the development of 
the skill, the skill will be forced or strained prematurely. At first the 
skill should be developed tentatively. Too early an attempt to combine 
the raw skills of shorthand and typing into the finished work product 
of transcription is also to be avoided, as it very largely destroys the 
practice conditions and tends to set up too close an approximation of 
actual working conditions. When transcription does finally begin, it is 
not wise to try for mailable transcripts at first. The student should be 
given some opportunity to experiment to determine Jiow the thing is 
best done before being responsible for accurate transcripts. 

The earlier the stage of the skill learning, the more impemtive It is 
that the practice be done under practice conditions. A part of the time 
should be set aside every week for the improvement of technique and 
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the increase of speed without responsibihty for results on paper Such 
practice should consist of more than just timed writmg The teac er 
should test his teaching procedures from day to day to be sure that each 
drill given, each assignment made, will provide as wide a ° 
practice as possible Too high a degree of refinement too ear y m 
learning process should not be attempted, for stu ents earn m 
efficiently when the entire orgamsm learns the ^ ® 

ConscLsness of the mechamcal deta.h of a sloll 
times completely inhibits its performance, an “ extremely 

scions direction of the skdl will mfluenoa the sU ac i^e« 
difficult to find language to get ideas across effectiv X * ^ ^ 

men the attempt rs made, often the learner fails to comprehend 

attempt and goes on learning in ^ stroke m typing that 

An illustration IS the controversy o the key strohe-but 

has conUnued for years Teachers ghb y es 

with no general agreement ^%„5^he slow motion camera 

exactly how they are stroking t y . wrong Because 

reveals that their attempted " attempts to describe the 

there is no language of the - hfs tried to comply 

key stroke have been clumsy „ y,, has almost never 

with what he could understand of a desenp 

derived much benefit j stall acts involved in 

A knowledge of the ”"1 data* how 

typing IS almost indispensable I ^ he student It should 

rer,Led no. be passed on by ^ .,g gxact -.EenUy ™n, 

used by the teacher as a n.eans f ^ F--bmg re-e 

which Ltudent maybe Undoubtedly, one 

dial drills that will cure attamuig personal sloUm b^ _ 

„any teachers find so ^^^dicy know too twees 

shorthand W"™ ®ggher ivith “'^testd'iwthout succumb 

chanics of the skill l" jf„raiance desire 

to develop m ‘be stud^ ta,„ 
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for that part of the mind and those muscles actually needed for the task 
at hand. Many symptoms of the lack of relaxation may be observed in 
the typing class, ranging from the protrusion of the tongue to fidgeting 
in the chair. Relaxation insures the accomplishment of the most work 
with die least mental, physical, and nervous effort It is gained when 
one knows exactly what Ae task will be and exactly how much effort 
will be required to accomplish it. It is lost when one does not know 
just what Nvill be demanded of him, when one is not sure how much 
effort ^vill be required, and when one has reason to suppose that he 
may not be able to accomplish the required task. In order to make it 
possible for students to maintain that state of relaxation that will enable 
them to give the best skill performance and to make the greatest 
advance in skill developments, tea<diers must be sure their students 
know exactly what their task will be and how much effort will be re- 
quired, \Vhen the teacher applies pressure for greater speed and ac- 
curacy, students become tense. If more speed and accuracy are wanted, 
a situation that will result in these must be set up. By asking for what 
the students do not know how to give, the confidence and understand- 
ing that will alone give relaxation are destroyed. Nothing ^vill more 
certainly prevent any hope of relaxation than Ae demand for a higher 
degree of control than should be required at any given stage of die 
learner's progress. Thus, the demand for too high a degree of accuracy 
hampers the formation of correct techniques both by the creation of 
tension and also because the learner is forced to use a slower stroking 
rate to avoid making errors. 

Experts in every skill relax at every opportunity because they have 
learned from experience that their reserves of control and of energy 
can be best built up in this way. Expert typists not only relax their 
fingers by returning them occasionally to the home keys, but they relax 
the entire hand and arm at every possible opportunity. The chance for 
complete relaxation of this kind frequently occurs for one hand while 
the other is returning the carriage or turning the pages of the copy, or 
for both hands during a temporary cessation of typing. 

To help students master relaxation as soon as possible, the teacher 
should frequently allow a short pause for relaxation. This gives tense 
students time to loosen their muscles and really relax. This may be 
unnecessary with bright students, but even the most apt learners will 
profit from some instruction and drill on this phase of skill. To Insure 
the proper degree of relaxation, instruct students to drum lightly wth 
the fingers on the home kej’s without depressing them, allowing the 
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mists to rest on the front frame of the 

to relax if they wUl do this whenever there is a bnef F-- m 
typing. The dictum against permitting mists to res n 
tame is justified if the student is trying to type at th 
Most tamers will not relax as often as they f ^ 
dents need constant reminders to relax or to pans . mounts too 

cause them to sustain their practice e or teacher should he 

high, svith loss of control as the consequence, ^ejea 
on the alert for evidence of excessive ensi , hopeless to 

dent’s efforts until he learns ° method or by mere sug- 

try to attain these ends throug e because he may not 

gestions. Telling a student to relax does P. 

Low how to relax. The teacher can create a situati^^^ 
mounts rapidly to the point of fatij^^^^ da fe 

requiring drill on any “ etoUon thus becomes evident, t e 

short intervals. When the need aelax properly and 

teacher should demonstrate to *e 

to the best advantage. Beyond ">«. "t' .^t up drills embodying 

momentary pause in any “P'^^jb^se rest periods, he can determine 

pauses at definite nd promptly by observing P 

whether students relax habitually 

tion of their fingers '™'“’sbiil.Skins are not learned tat ta»“| 
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repetition, as was once ^ learner merely W“ ® be given 
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ten consecutive tim , occurring m a ^^^or per- 

word ten times, J ^Lltal concept each time. 

necessary to re-creat o,ely repeating one p ,vriting 

forms ten *e re-creaHo" P“ °dillerent matter from 
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A teacher can show the learner what procedures to use and suggest 
how he can best direct his efforts; hut he cannot learn for him, nor 
force him to use a good method— it is up to the student. Compare the 
expert Nvith the novice. One gels much better results than the other, 
makes fewer mistakes, produces better looking copy, and takes less 
time for it; but watch die two at work. The novice makes jerly, erratic, 
needlessly cliunsy movements; while the expert works smoothly, evenly, 
wth economical motions. The novice is obviously imder strain, while 
the expert works easily and wth relaxation. The e^ert uses his sight 
and muscle sense differently from the novice. These are the factors on 
which to concentrate, for they are Ihe causes of superior performance. 
They indicate the kind of changes the learner must make in himself, 
if he ^vishes to build up skill. In good learning, one must concentrate 
first upon the pattern of action or behavior rather than upon the results. 
Speed and accuracy are desirable; but they are secondary when one is 
learning, for their cause is primary. 

The task of the learner is to create in himself the action patterns of 
the expert— to transform his movement pattern from the clumsiness of 
the norice to the economy, ease, and smoothness of the expert. He ^rilI 
not do it just by blind, unthinking, unguided repetition. He ^vill do it 
by thinking, by analyzing, by using his intelligence. Ten repetitions, 
each of which is a separate experiment in which he tries to control his 
whole body, to relax, and to work smoothly and economically, %vill do 
more for the learner than a hundred repetitions that are just repeti- 
tions The scientific evidence of this is clear. Experiments have shoN^m 
that when a set of movements is repeated in a purely routine manner, 
Nvithout any thought or analysis, there is little or no improvement— 
for one doesn’t improve one’s walking just by doing it over and over 
again. Results are better as long as one tries to improve, as long as one 
works intelligently for greater eflSciency, and no longer. Caring, trying, 
analyzing, concentrating, criliciring, attending— all these are necessary 
if one wants to learn well and swiftly. Intelligent study and direction 
of movement patterns, not mere repetition, are the key to success. 

The Function of the Teacher in Skill Development. There are always 
rivo sides to a teaching situation; both are equally important if one 
wants results. A learner needs to be able to make use of his teacher 
properly, afad a teacher needs to know how to present his services so 
they Will be\of the greatest use possible. Correcting errors in stacks of 
papers is a t^ary job that cozuumes a great deal of time; also, much 
of this workys useless because it is often routine rather than intcl- 
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hgcnt. The dmdends m actual .mpxoveaent adueved 

seem to bear no relationship to the teachers oulpu ^ attention 

When a paper is returned with a good many 

IS called simply to the number of the student that 

what IS done about it that matte p y Sometimes the 

he has made an error is a pretty meager ^ 

teacher must catch and indicate every erro ^ jt can do some 

test IS not only for the sake of measnrmg and marking, 

teaching ousht to show the learner 

It IS quite true that the errors co accurately, how to go 

how to loam better, how to set bmse 
about his job more intelhgcntly, but i 

drill on ,u!t these items and notoig e s is ^ ue’s 

remember that an error is a symptom a S *at should 

hands, or ears, or eyes properly '“"“wU itself may not e 
be tackled Perhaps ^ „ay be wrong because of the 

the right prescription at aU Th fault of a^ns 

context m which it appears, (,,„„gM, analysis, and eip«i 

ment A mistake should be an m ^ ^ Tred for 
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of mistakes is deadly 'vo* ^ as h- P^f “ 
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sWU plus related laiowledge or understanding that permits effective 

use of the sldll. , . , 

Typing power rarely increases stroke by stroke. All psychological 
findings indicate that the learning process should be regarded as a pro- 
longed rhythm of consolidation and application, witii both elemen 
alternating and interweaving with each other, and neither at any time 
being entirely out of the picture. One of the most challenging im 
essential responsibilities for any teacher is to set up and wisely guide 
this continuing rhythm of consolidation and appUcation. When the idea 
is put into operation in teaching typing, progress becomes rapid, an 
advance continues to indefinite limits. ^ 

Consider the psychology of the student who begins the learning o 
the keyboard. He is facing something new, strange, and different. He 
is to orient himself to the "geography” of the type\vriter. This is a very 
simple phase of application. Soon his whole psychology changes. a 
began as novelty and challenge now passes over into a phase o con 
solidation. His preliminary adjustment has established itself, at eas 
tentatively. The question is: How long should he remain at 's stage 
until another novelty is introduced? The answer is that he sho stay 
there until the basic orientation has established itself reasonably we 
One good criterion is that he should continue the consolidation p ese 
until he no longer needs to think or worry or hunt— until the ^1’^® 
ment seems to have become automatic. It will be a great mista e o 
hurry him on unduly fast to new difficulties and problems. Many o 
the most serious hindrances to progress come from doing this ve^ 
thing. Furthermore, it has been proved experimentally that a asic 
automatic adjustment of this kind is best established by plenty o e^y 
practice. The routine should come to a sturdy growth before ® ^ ^ 
to do anything else. It will be a serious mistake also to hold the 
too long on the level of sheer consolidation or drill. It is impossi e 
tell in advance how long this will he. Not enough is known about 
intimate details of the learning process to be able to make such a s a^^ 
menL But it is quite likely that progress is too individual a mattw a 
influenced by too many subtle factors to he predicted in any sue pr ^ 
cise fashion. The teacher must use his own judgment. When any p 
of consolidation seems quite well established, then introduM ^ ^ ^ 
probleiri! try a new application, and see what happens. If 
breakdd>vn, go hack to the consolidation phase again. 

Exactly the same psycholo^cal principle of consolidation an 
cation applies to the proper use of typing exercises or assignme 
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application, although ,t is made dehberately suuple by omittag many 
the factors that must be considered m producing good copy But 
very soon he ^sses into another psychological phase, that of consolida 
tion or dnll This should go on until the adjustment is established on 
a working basis Here again, the best indications are the students 
confidence and abihly to carry on without uony or concern Later, 
when the time is npe, he faces new and still more complex problems- 
hke those involved m turning out good straight or form copy Now for 
a longer time, these problems are in the general class of applications 
He IS using his previously ac9uu-ed capacibes in new siljjabons, but 
after a time the higher level becomes consolidated also 
Learning a skill may be likened to putting together a piece of ma 
chinery, not from blueprints, but by trial and error The learner begins 
with a vague notion of what he wants but none of the parts fit, and 
the mechanism won’t work He vaguely envisages the mechanism called 
typing power, but he has none of it If he started to work on the 
mechanism all over, he would be in a constant state of confusion and 
would probably get nowhere Therefore he does one part first and 
then another As each part comes into adjustment he can fit others to 
It, perhaps making some backward corrections as he proceeds Even 
the expert may sometimes benefit from taking the whole mechanism of 
his skill to pieces and polishing up and refining the separate parts In 
other words, consolidation or drill even on an elementary level is not 
wholly and solely a matter for the beginner It is necessary for him to 
take one thing at a tune and get it into working order But advince 
at the highest levels may often involve small corrections of the simplest 
and most basic adjustments 

Those who believe m pure incidental learning and the use of nothing 

but ipphcationshaveonlypart of the truth Learners do ich ante b; t 

senes of dramatic challenges but learners cannot ignore inter 
mediate stages and reach the goal in a single pulse of effort Those « ho 
believe in pure drill a!so have only part of the truth Adjustments 
must be given tune to establish themselves \Vhere they are tvrong is 
m thinking that if learners do nothing but plod along mlh a certain 
type of situation whose novelty and challenge have long since de- 
parted they are serving the learner rvel! Learning is a rh>thm 
advance and pause, of application and consol, dation, and must be so 
treated if the best results are to be obtained Likewise tjping 
becomes typing power by the same procedure 
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Routine Necessary for Skill Development. Educators have long been 
mterested m discovering the best possible routmes for all types of 
learning By 1910, after extensive experimentation, the typists who 
were trained in the speed traimng schools of the typewriter companies 
settled upon a standardized routine that has smce been followed by 
those who have attamed the greatest expertness in typewriting 
Skills can be acquired only through mtelhgent and continued prac 
tice Better results can be obtamed if the practice occurs at regular 
intervals and follows a defimte, well organized routine The effective- 
ness of the routme m a large measure determines the quality of the 
acquired skills Essentially, there is one basic routme for the practice 
period It IS modified (1) to permit the introduction of new types of 
leammg (2) to expedite the acquisition of vanous basic skills and 
(3) to aid in the apphcabon of basic typmg skill to production work 
In every well rounded practice penod for developmg any skill, the 
learner should divide his efforts into the folio wmg steps (1) a warm 
up to recall previously acquired sIdJs, (2) intensive drill diat aims 
to improve one thing at a tune, and (3) practice to consolidate these 
improvements and to make tune an integral part of the student’s com 
posite skill In connection v,itb each step must appear the foHowmg 
(1) the will to leam, to improve, which imphes some sort of checking 
or measurement of what is bemg done, (2) defimte diagnosis of diffi 
culties, and (3) the carrying out of suitable remedial or corrective 
work Although most beginning students are mterested m acquiring 
skill, their interest is general, and they only vaguely grasp the im 
pOTtance of die will to learn, dia^osis, and skill improvement jiractice 
It IS the teacher's part to make the importance of these elements clear 
and thus enable him to use them 
The teacher must be careful not to confuse system with routme A 
lesson plan may be highly systematized, yet it may lack the vital 
essentids of adequate warm up, improvement, and consolidation prac 
tice and so fail to qualify as a worth while routine The great advan 
tage of uniform routme, aside from its contnbution to a steady, rapid 
development of skill, is that the student quickly becomes adjusted to iL 
The regular, recurring steps of the routme reflect themselves m a 
regular recptrencTof attitudes, of thought, of expectation, of exertion 
of mtelhgent effort, of the will to accomplish This sequence engenders 
confidence, self reliance, and dnve It encourages 
accurate, and fluent responses of mind, eyes, and 
be student of aH reason for sitting idly while he 


precision^ certamty, 
the gro\vm of fast, 
hands It ^epnves I 
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wa.ts to be told what to do next By , 

his associations with similar steps previous > ^ 

lectual curiosity in his progress ™ requisite for learning par 

self-generated desire to improse is a p q 

ticularly for skill learning assignment basis A teacher 

Routine must never be reduced to ^ ^ acquired 

who systematizes his work wit out have no desue to 

naturally is attempting to teach « " arfolds 

learn Their interest fades as soon « 

They practice listlessly, for e ro ^ of g 

The student should be remin aims, 

good typewriting text is ^ that accompany each eier 

which are often stated in em steps of e 

CISC in the early lessons and ar l^^k occasional refer 

practice routine as it is deve op o( each e or 

Les may remind the " ,or wtahzing these a m 

they make The teacher must be respon , the 

contt’’ o°f“the ^“tshtubj^ „f a ohanj^^ 

It: S m^.naH0S “it 

effort on different llnenced 

ever, it is best to when , , la”- 

and lesson plans of - f„„ value of their 

Many teachers do no .ts guided by an 

do not give the routine the ‘=f >-er “ust choice de- 

In selecting a s jjiowledge and e\p l^est he 

adequate background ^ ,^,rned and how^^ 

pends entirely “P™ , textbook are us Hy ^j„cc 

Lrned ■ttalnderstand Po^-^^tluUnes should no 

repeated explanations. 
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cation, must be taken, or the learning process will be incomplete. 
Beyond that, everything a typist does calls for skill, and the highest 
possible degree of skill can be acquired only through the skill routine. 

The Importance of the Afethod Used. At its best, a method is just 
a device and cannot take the place of good teaching. If typing is actu- 
ally taught and students are not just assigned textbook exercises to do, 
the mediod used is probably of less importance th ^n other factors in 
getting results. The important things for teachers to consider are die 
choice of teaching materials, the wise use of teaching techniques, and 
the timely motivation of student practice. The typing teacher must 
demonstrate, teach, criticize, encourage, direct, challenge, and train 
by constantly improving his methods. 

Methods for teaching typing vary in details more than they do in 
outcome. Helpful procedures can be taken from each method, and 
these can be woven into an individual plan of teaching that may be 
very effective. There is danger in being limited by the rules of a par- 
ticular method. In the different method of teaching typing, however, 
there are rather definitely established points on which there is agree- 
ment A study of those points of agreement can be profitable, for from 
them real help can be derived in deciding upon teaching procedures 
that will be effective in promoting better learning. Regardless of the 
teaching method used, all teachers of typing must ( 1 ) observe students 
at work in order to know bow to plan for remedial practice, (2) 
mingle wth the students on the floor so as to give individual help when 
needed, and (3) lead students to experiment so they will recognize the 
need for organized materials and teaching procedures hy which typing 
power can be developed. 

It is impossible to include in a typing text all the suggestions that 
die student needs for directing his mental and physical responses. This 
is where the teacher, wlh his knowledge, his skill, his experience, his 
understanding of the principles of learning, and his art of teaching, 
can contribute much to the solution of the students problems. There 
must be sufBcient flexibility to permit necessary adaptation to the needs 
of each student. The trend for many years has been toward analyzing 
learning procedures and selecting Aose that appear to be the best in 
broad outline for particular types of learning. So thoroughly has this 
trend been translated into action that one of the claims offered by most 
basic texts today is that they are Wesson planned." It is not the steps 
in a lesson nor the ground covered by each step that determines the 
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token, hence the teacher must have very deflmte guidmg pnucmfa 
nd a comprehemive philosophy as to what the student shofld attempt 
_o accomplish The first step in aJI types of teaching is to estibhsh 
gronp control Proper mobvation toward something that the student 
recognizes is worth Jeammg and the direction of his attention toward 
tno problem must precede every step 
Some Teaching Problems The teacher must know specifically what 
e student should Jeam at each step These may be particular mental 
responses or physical motions, items of mformafaon about working tools 
and materials, about correct form, about the way to handle typed 
papers mtelhgenlly, or about the way to cany on various activities 
connected with the typing job The teacher must know what attitudes 
should prevail toward each step m the learning and toward those for 
whom the typist must work Most important, however, are the elements 
of skill through which knowledge and atbtudes assert their worth m 
a functional manner Skill in the use of both knowledge and altitudes 
must be attained just as skill must be attained m making physical 
mohons and the mental responses that control those motions All skill 
IS measured by the speed, accuracy, and fluency that characterize it 
Since typmg skill must be achieved, the student is forced to assume 
the responsibility for his own progress This does not lessen the im 
portance of the work of the teadier, but broadens the scope of the 
teacher's task by requmng an understandmg of the necessary student 
attitudes as well as skill development procedures The teacher can 
direct, stimulate, encourage, challenge and study his students The stu 
dent must work, follow duwbons, believe m himself, welcome crib 
cism, take suggesbons willingly, and possess the nght physical and 
mental make up for skill 

Teaching problems may be divided into those centenng around 
admiuistralion and classroom management 
Admmisiraitve Problems The four major adrmmslrahve problems 

concern , , i 

1 Classroom Equipmeof The problems connected with ckssro 

equipment were discussed m Chapter in 

2 Selection and Grouping of Students The 

of students is usually beyond the “Jtooloftoe teacher, 
tyipmg teachers could evercise 


5 influence than they do m convinc 
selec- 


ing aLimstrators that typmg students may profit from proper 
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tion and homogeneous grouping as much as students m other depart- 
ments In any event, it is always wise to seat students of similar 
capaahes together in the classroom 

3 Supervision The supervision of teachers and of teachmg is highly 
important but almost nonexistent m many schools If administrators 
do not exercise them responsibility^ in this regard, teachers may often 
provide a satisfactory subsbtute m the form of a combmation of sym- 
pathetic imderstanding and a co-operabve spirit m workmg out their 
mutual problems Co-operabon is vital between die teachers of parallel 
typmg classes and between teachers of precedmg and foUowmg typing 
courses If it can be extended to the Enghsh Department, the Short 
hand Department, and the other divisions of the school, supenor 
morale and results are bound to follow 

4 Course and Lesson Planning Course and lesson plannmg consb 
bites an admmisbabve responsibihty diat, under the right condifaons, 
can be solved m part by the classroom teacher Most of the present-day 
texts are built around a defimte course plan, wth each umt or lesson 
constructed on a defimte plan Even though the plan may be well 
made, the teacher must adapt the lessons to the needs of the situabon 
While uniform achievement standards cannot he set for country wde 
apphcabon m all types of schools, achievement standards that are 
defimte and adequate must be set up if confusion and low performance 
goals are not to result ^Vhateve^ standards are determined upon it is 
usually good pracbce to acquaint students wth them If students know 
that they wdl be expected to reach a cetrain goal or cover certain 
ground wthm a week or a month, and if this mfonnabon is brought to 
their attenfaon frequently by means of nofaces on the bullebn board, 
for example, mterest and learning effort will be greatly increased Such 
goals, however, should never serve as a lash held over students or used 
widi too great pressure for high grades 

Classroom Management Problems By far the greatest number of 
problems are of the classroom ^"pe, for which the teacher is generally 
considered to be responsible Disciplme, teacher student morale and 
the control of hght, ^entilabon, and temperature are strictly the 
teacher’s responsibihty Proper condibons must he maintained for all 
study and pracbce acbvibes IVhen students engage m intensive efforts 
to improve their speed or accuracy on any land of work, the teacher 
should protect them from unnecessary distracbons The teacher is also 
responsible for making the best possible use of the available equipment. 
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He should gwe due consideration to mdividual handicaps of sight 
hears physical defomuty, and of abnormal personahty E'^ry teacher 

establishing class control acbvabes 

Teaching and Learning r leachmg problem They are 

constitute the largest single segm . yet the experi 
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CHAPTER VIII 


The First Instruction 


The Learning Stages. The learning process in typewriting involves 
four stages; namely, the keyboard learning, the basic skills, the ad- 
vanced skills, and the practical applications of these skills. Each of 
these four stages involves two kinds of learning; namely, skill learning 
and knowledge learning. These are distinct parts of each stage; yet they 
must work co-operatively. Since it is psychologically true that incorrect 
practice interferes ^vith economical learning, and since also the skill 
learning includes all the skill-acquiring activities that are engaged in 
after the knowledge learning has been perfected, it would seem to be 
correct that the knowledge learning be perfected first. 

This separation of the learning activity into these two parts, \rith 
the practice follo\ving the perfection of the knowledge learning, reacts 
most favorably upon the student. He approaches his initial practice 
with confidence, and his greater degree of success intensifies his efforts. 
It is probable that the failure of some students who give promise of 
becoming good typists on the keyboard level or even on the basic-skill 
level, but who fail when they reach die advanced-skill level, may be 
attributed to the fact that th^ have not perfected the knowledge learn- 
ing that is involved. The teacher should have some means of determin- 
ing whether each student has completed his knowledge learning before 
he is permitted to practice for the acquisition of skill. This may be done 
by the use of tests based on knowledge involved in the particular skill 
to be learned. But the keenly obsei^ing teacher can tell by each stu- 
dents first attempts at skill whether he is applying correct or incorrect 
knowledge learning, and thus testing is unnecessary. 

In the first, or keyboard-learning stage, the student should learn 
the keyboard through the building up of efficient movement patterns 
116 
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for the most used letter sequences He does this by first determining 
the reach for the new letter and ihep combimng this ivith other learned 
reaches By this procedure he may bmid up the motion pattern for a 
word of high frequency at the same tame he is mastenng the reach 
for a new letter Every effort is made to develop mastery of the key 
board m terms of movement concepts mstead of visual concepts A! 
though typing skill eventually becomes purely automatic it begins as 
a highly conscious process and anything that makes the steps m this 
process easier tends to give the student an early feeling of mastery 
Through the teachers explauahou aud demoustrahon '’'™ 

experimentation in teaeh.ng the learner sviU fix m ^ 

Z and distance each finger has to reach n.th * 

keys can be operated without lookuig at them From this tune 
works with only kinaesthetic sensations for each letter 
Learning the keyboard is almost en.uely a matter of — 

tree Formlly. it svas thought that stnden^^^^ 

motion before jhe experts are sliU trying to 

“mastery correct technique" cannot be 

master their keyboard mo Ha, 

r^CdTarorr a^d^m been wasted in th^ 

“S basic skiU development the teacher 

In the second learning stag atnletcs 

really begins to tram W phase and by odiers 

This leammg stage is caUed by ^ phase that 

He continuity writing stage So^o ^ d 

foUows the keyboard learning g are devoted o 

istaughtinonlyafevv lesson^^Wb-fo „ and 

.t to the basic skill nme is necessary 

contmued beyond the fi'*‘ '^®Hlrtened and simplified and thetren 
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practice, not copy, purposes The average student cannot sustain his 
concentration on accuracy as a goal beyond a line or two for the first 
three or four weehs Therefore, it not only encourages bad technique 
habits but slows down the keyboard learning matenally 

In the thud learning stage, advanced skills, the training is earned 
to the highest level of skill of which the student is capable Bnefly, 
this is accomphshed by improving and pohshing the basic skills, by 
ehmmating all waste efiFort or false mohons, by studying and analyzing 
errors made, by perfectmg the machine operation wth its timesaving 
devices, and by Ae development of a mental control that can be relied 
upon 

The fourth and last leammg stage, pracbcal apphcation of skills, 
involves the forms that every good typist must know if he is to make 
practical use of his skill either personally or vocationally Its leammg 
begins after the keyboard is completed and contmues throughout the 
entire course It may even be said that this learning stage never ends, 
for with each new use of the typewriter new learnings m skill apphea 
hon arise 

Each of these four leammg stages requires an essenbaUy different 
leammg procedure The first task m leammg to typewrite is to build 
up a body of efficient movement patterns for each letter and character 
on the keyboard tVhen the leammg is well imder way these move 
ment patterns begm to umte for the wntmg of all letter sequences 
that occur in the commonest words As these leammgs are takmg place 
a greater knowledge of the parts of the machine is acquired as w ell as 
a higher level of skfll in the technique of their operabon Pracbee 
throughout these first two learning stages follows die order of develop 
ment from a low to a high level for each new learning encountered 
Pracbee m the third stage consists of writing conbnuity copy with ever 
increasmg fluency, until the student’s skill is perfected to the level of 
his physiological limit ^Vhlle his skill is progressmg from the basic to 
the advanced stage, there is much to learn m order to use the type 
writer effeebvely These "pracbcal appheabons” vary considerably m 
difficult), ranging from simple learnmgs like horizontal or vertical 
placement, to the more complex ones, like setbng up a piece of tabula 
tion The same teaching procedure is used for all— the teacher presents 
explains, demonstrates or illustrates perhaps tests each new learning 
carefully The students part is to practice until the learning or skill is 
perfected and thereafter to continue to practice regularly to maintain 
it on a high level 
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The Fust Imtruction The tet »stacbo„ m type^vntag should be 

kenfoW « 

the le .t <=0''«ed in any one period depends on 

ngth of the period and the group of students Too much should 
not be attempted, especially in the first few class periods 

f ^ toutme has been estab- 

Xishea, the momentum of the previous Jessons should cany the class 
along and prepare the students for the new work. No matter how many 
times a teacher has started a beginning typing eJass, the lesson plan 
should be revamped and revitabzed not only for the benefit of the 
student hut for the profit of the teacher as well For the inespenenced 
teacher, careful planning js essenbal^for the first recitations, at least 

The student must be given the opportuni^ actually to type some 
thing-a few characters, at least-the first day Students should leave 
the ^ing class each day with the feeling that they have made a de- 
cided step forward in their work Admittmg that a student may become 
a good or a poor typist during the first weeks of the course, the teacher 
should realize the importance of constant supervision dunng this habit* 
forming period Cnticism should be constructive, teachmg intelligent, 
and patience infinite In no course in the school is it so easy to assign 
a task and then settle down to other interests as m typing, and in no 
place can greater harm be done by such practice It is by constant 
supervision and unceasing energy that success is attained 

Organizing the Class In allotting the fame for the classwork of the 
first recitation, some time must be allowed for class orgamzabon This 
will include assignmg students to seals and tables that will give them 
comfortable workwg conditions A seafang chart, especially for large 
classes, should be made later to make attendance checkmg easier At 
later class sessions, directions may be given for keeping the typing room 
neat and orderly 

Students should be taught to assume responsjbibty for the room con 
dibons, partmularly then osvn desb Do not take too much tune for 
these class orgamaabon matters A few suggesbons each day ^ 
suffice unhl things are regulated Don't lay dosvn too many rules of 

“rcaSm JtoMachit McchanL One objective of the begmnmg 
wolk « to acquamt the student n.th geuerd mcehanum of the 
1. ri M ^each him the manipulation of the parts 
”"l^rsC<= he tangh/fiie par. of the typen.tcr that 


3 to he 


^Ldtodr^-asth^neediisesthectherparbsW 
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be presented If the teacher is at ease and shows absolute faimhanly 
wi^ the machine m its demonstration, the student will be less self- 
conscious The foUowmg machine parts may be taught durmg the 
early recitations, the remaming parts being presented as die student 
has need for them 

The frame, or enameled part of tlie machine, in which the various parts of 
the machme are assembled and held together 
The carnage, or movable part, which moves across the machine with each 
key stroke 

The cylmder, or platen, around which the paper is rolled 
The carnage return pr line space lever, to bnng the carnage back and space 
up for each new hne 

The carnage release sprmgs (nght and left), to move the carriage quickly 
in either direction to any pomt along the scale 
The carnage scale, bearing white sections corresponding with the spaces in 
the \vnting line 

The pnnting indicator, to indicate the point on the scale at which the next 
character or space will appear 

The margin stops, to regulate the length of the wnbng line These may oper 
ate on the carnage scale, on a rack at the back, or, in the newer machines 
work automatically and be mvis»ble 
The paper rest, or table, upon which the paper hes m the machme 
The paper bail, or clamps, to hold the paper firmly against the cyhnder The 
clamps are adjustable for vanous paper widths 
The paper guide, to direct the left edge of the paper into the machme 
The paper release, to loosen the paper for straightening or permit silent re 
moval at the end of the work 

The cyhnder knobs (nght and left), at either end of the cyhnder, used for 
turning the cylmder forward or backward 
The line space gauge, to regulate the spacing between lines It is operated by 
the hne space lever and permits single, double, or tnple spacing 
between hnes 

The keyboard, consisting of four banks of keys that are operated for the pnnt- 
ing of the characters 

The space bar, to make the space between words It moves the carnage one 
letter space for each stroke made on it 
The back spacer, to move the carnage back a space at a bme 
The shift keys, used for making capitals or upper case characters 

The teacher must choose the method, teaching devices, and pro 
cedures that he will use to teach these parts He may use the illustra- 
tions in the text and should have a typewriter on a demonstration stand 
with which he can point out those parts to be used in the first opera 
tions 
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■ae demonstration maohme should be raised high enough so all 

students can see It, and so that ° _ S so an 


t the teacher, standmg, ivJl have a mod 
svnting position In this rvay an enure class can be shmvn, qincUy^d 
Mirectly, how to operate the machine parts The ideal deLnstraUon 
stand was discussed in Chapter III Condihons however, are often not 
Ideal and then it may be necessaiy to uhlize whatever arrangement 
can be made Erpert performance of each step should characterize 
the teachers demonstrahon. but the student should not be harassed 
by being forced to attempt expert performance Naturally, the more 
nearly the student approaches expert performance on his hrst efforts, 
the better, but failure to respond does not foreshadow lack of shll 
possibilities Each operation may need to be demonstrated more than 
once Be as deliberate and vivid as possible 
Students should try to learn the correct name of each part of the type- 
writer as it IS presented This may necessitate rev2ews m later class 
hours Most textbooks use a uniform system of numbering the parts 
The teacher should direct the interest of the students and have them 
learn the use of the machine p'lrts by using them vnierstandiDgly 
Tcachmg Machine hfanlpulations Next the students should be 
taught the important mechanical operabons Some teachers prefer 
that these precede the operabon of the keyboard, others teach them 
along with the machine parts, while some think it better to keep the 
two separated This too should be taught by both explanition and 
demonstration and will afford opportunity for some experimentation 
on the part of the student However, this expenmentabon should not 
allow the student to shift his attention from the teacher or lose out in 
the progress of the class The student experimentation sets the problem, 
and teacher demonstration will show the right way to perform the 
operation The teacher should not stnve for perfection on the first few 
days in any of these operations, because much practice may be neces 
sary to establish the habit of clever manipulation and some students 
may never reach that stage 

Space Bar Operation The space bar is operated by the nght thumb, 
unless the student is entirely left handed, when the left thumb is more 
natural The bar should he struck m the center with a short, qmcl. 
strobe with the side of the thumb, and released quicHy to preient the 
error of no space beWeen words If ertra spices occur, the bar is 
being released too slowly or held too long The mam point of emphasis 
for L movement is that the thumb must be removed from the bar 
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completely, and the movement must be made without finger mterfer 
ence or movement If the thumb is too tense, the fingers may fly up as 
the bar is struck 

The teacher should explain the movement and then demonstrate it 
Smce the space bar is the most frequently used part of the type^v^ter, 
its accurate operation requires daily emphasis Some typists tend to 
strike the bar too hard, or with a floppmg hand movement, or have 
the diumb too high on the bar, resulting m a shadow n in the space 
between the words 

Return and Release of the Carnage The return of the carriage 
should be taught next, and with it Uie use of the carnage release and 
the Ime space gauge Explam the three lands of Ime spacing— single, 
double, tnple Explam how the gauge is set for each of these and have 
students set the machine for smgle spacing Line spacing need not 
be taught the first day, but will be needed the second day Then ex 
plain and demonstrate the carnage release spnngs It is necessary to 
steady the carnage when using the release spring This may be done 
by the thumbpiece or by dropping the thumb beside the paper bail 
This keeps the carnage under control The release spnng should be 
held down by the second finger to prevent interference of the third 
and fourth fingers This position also brings the hand up into a more 
level operatmg position This will free the first finger for the operahon 
of the automatic margin stops on some machines Carnage drag iviU 
be prevented by holding the spnng firmly 

^Vhlle the student is not expected to attam perfection m carnage 
throw the first day, the teacher is expected to teach it as flawlessly as 
possible This will require a clear explanation of its technique and a 
demonstration that the student can imitate Correctness of movement, 
rather than speed of throw should be stressed— just enough speed to 
keep the operation from becoming sluggish but never such speed 
emphasis that correctness of form is disregarded There is quite general 
agreement on the following outhne of techmque 

Operate the line space lever vvilh the nearest hand Move the hand palm 
down fingers bracing one anotlier to the bne space lever stnlcmg the lev er 
just in front of the midjomt of the first linger Throw the carnage with a 
forceful wnst movement (not an arm sweep) so it will return to the new line 
swaftly without banging dropping the hand to typing position by the time 
the carnage reaches the left margin Avoid loolung off the copy dunng car 
nage throw and after it Besides reluming the carnage for a new line the 
operation of the line-space lever automatically spaces the paper forward 
accordmg to the w-ay the gauge is set 
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after which there may be some individual practice Close the practice 
with the paper straightemng mslructions of Step 3 above Then leave 
the paper in the machme 

Setting the Paper Edge Guide The paper^edge gmde is set so the 
center of the paper corresponds \vidi die center of die ^v^tlng line 
The left edge of the paper should follow the edge guide mto the 
machme 

Many sizes and styles of type are available to users of iype\vriters, 
but pica and ehte are the most common Pica type, which types ten 
characters to an mch, is used generally m schools Ehte type» which 
types twelve characters to an mch, is becommg more popular m schools, 
because of its mcreasmg popularity m busmess 

A standard sheet of typmg paper is 8k mches m width, or 85 pica 
and 102 ehte spaces Typewnter scales, if pica type, are 80, 85, 90, 95, 
and 100 spaces, while ehte type has scales of 90> 102, 108, 114, and 120 
spaces Centers for pica are 40, 42 or 43, 45, 47 or 48, and 50 If ma 
chines of vaiymg scale lengths are used m a classroom, the paper edge 
guides may be set to center the paper at a uniform pomt, say 45, if the 
scales are 85, 90, and 95 Then the same margm stop settings may be 
used by all students This is especially desirable m the early training 
work 

To set the paper-edge gmde, make a short crease m the center of the 
paper at the top and msert the paper m the machme with the carnage 
mdicator at whatever center is to be used Adjust the paper so that the 
letter m, when struck, will fall exactly on the crease m the paper Move 
the edge guide to the paper margm Read the scale imder the gmde, 
for It will show where to set the guide m the future and paper creasing 
will not be necessary Paper scales differ on the vanous machmes Paper 
creasmg is unnecessary on some, for any size of paper may be centered 
when inserted so that the scale readmgs on the left and nght agree 

Setting the Margin Stops The margm stops determme where each 
hne begins and ends, hence they control the length of the typed hne 
On all machines except the old Under%vood models, the margin scales 
read from left to nght. 

The margm stops are set an equal number of spaces to the left and 
the nght of the center of the writing hne At first 5 extra spaces may 
be allowed on the nght to take care of irregular lines, but after the 
marginal release is taught, the extra spaces need not be used 

Fi\e different line lengths are used m typmg The very short hne of 
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30 spaces, the short line of 40 spacer the average Ime of 50 spaces, the 
long line of 60 spaces, and the very long line of 70 spaces With ehte 
type, these may be extended 10 spaces, which would make the very 
long line 80 spaces m length Since the smaller scale pomts are more 
difficult to distinguish and use, it is r«5ommended that m the early 
lessons or even for the first year, the margm stops be set accordmg to 
the chart given below and that the use of the 42 or 47 center points 
be avoided 

PICA SPACING SPACING 


45 Center 50 Center 

Left Right Left Right 
Margin Margin Margin Margin 


30 

60 

35 

65 

30 space line 

25 

65 

30 

70 

40 space lme 

20 

70 

25 

75 

50 space line 

15 

75 

20 

80 

60 space line 

10 

80 

IS 

85 

70 space line 
80 space line 


60 Center 
Left Right 
Margin Margin 

40 80 

35 85 

30 90 

25 95 

20 100 


Should a hne 5 spaces longer dian 

ple-the 5 spaces would be taken from ™ S " Thm> J 

Lid be set at 25 and 60 for a ptca 

lengths are not used often. ° , „ the cylinder, and 

Setting the Lme Space Gaage At the left or ngh 

marked usually “1 2 8, is the me sp g 

of spacing available There are three kinds 

written just as closely as they can be and not overbp. 

each hn'e is written on the second ^ 1 the third hue 

between lines, and triple, when “C the line space 

below, leaving two j„,e, at the same time it auto- 

lever is retunung the carriage according to the 

matically rolls the paper forwmd f- space is mserted 

way the gauge is set When sing P & ^ operation of the 

beLen paragraphs and pracbce ™ J ^ googe 

lme space lever after ‘"f ‘“een paragraphs is used when 
IS not changed No extra P „aphs are indented 

double or triple ,j,pewnting is made P°“‘’’l® J 

Keyboard Operation. ToncU W Ht 

tain fingers The Key 
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and nght for the fingers of each hand, then each division is divided 
into as many sections as there are fingers to operate them In each of 
these finger sections a key is chosen on the second bank to be used as 
the base of operation for that finger These base keys are called home' 
key position To make this clear, the student should have a diagram or 
chart of the keyboard before him This may be m the text, or the 
teacher may develop the keyboard by diagrammg it on the blackboard 
This is an excellent time to stress correct fingermg 
Techmque of Operation Techmque of operation mcludes those 
thmgs that contribute to the general wnting form and hence, m large 
measure, determme the skill that will be developed later They should 
be taught quickly, yet effectively, for the student probably knows that 
the time for domg his first typing is near, and he eagerly anticipates 
that eiqienence 

Method of Stroking the Keys The method of strokmg the keys should 
next be explamed and demonstrated One can talk at length about 
sharp strokmg, curved fingers, key release, and yet fail utterly to give 
the correct idea A few mmutes spent demonstrating the difference 
between the sound of sluggish key pushing and quicl^ snappy strokes 
makes the meanmg clear There are so many fine pomts a teacher 
should know about this stroking techmque that a more complete ex 
planabon will follow later m this chapter 

Posture at the Machine The student's posture at the lypewnter has 
a very important influence on his typmg The habit of assuming a 
good position at the begmnmg of the learning materially aids the at' 
tammenC of speed ZaCer Teachers should realize that how the student 
types IS more important than what he types and adjust their teachmg 
emphasis to it It is not enough to tell die student what is correct posi- 
tion, he should be given reasons for the necessity of considermg all 
the items that make up correct posture He must establish the habit 
of usmg this knowledge and fix it as one of his many typing habits 
The importance of correct posture has been adequately appreciated 
by only a small percentage of tea<^ers, although it has been greatly em 
phasized m all material on the teaching of typing One of the funda- 
mentals of modem efficiency m any operation reqmnng skill is that 
there is one best working posture for each mdividual Available equip 
ment detennmes how far the teacher can insist on correct posture 
While the individual differences in physique make it impossible to 
specify a particular posture for all typists, yet there is a range in posture 
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that can be outlined weU enough to admit of general application The 
points that make up this uniform posture are as foPoivs 

P“*ou duecUy m front 

of the machine, with the feet on the floor, one foot shghUy m advwe of the 
h g‘«= tetter bahmee to the body t, fact, the general posiUoa of !he 
body should be as perfectly poised as that of the runner wiTcwudies for 
nis race 


2 By siltmg well back m the chair and leaning 5Lghtly fonvard from the 
hips so that the shoulders do not touch the back of the chair, an appearance 
of alertness may he given to the body 

3 The elbows should hang loosdy at the sides and be kept near, but not 
close to, the body 

4 The wnsts should be lower than the knuckles the elbows slightly lower 
than the wnsts, and the upper aims sJantmg a bit forward In general die 
hands should slope with the slant of the keyboard and the WTists be kept low 
but not resting on the frame of the marhtr)^ ^ 

5 The fingers should be comfortably curved and placed Lghtly on the 
second bank of keys 

6 The head should be turned sLghlly to the nght at the same angle as 
the copy is placed on the desk at the nght of the machine so that the copy 
may be read easily 


The typewriter table and chair should be so adjusted m height that 
the elbows are shgbtly below the level of the table If the table is too 
low or the chair too high, the elbows will be above the table Many 
teachers allow their students to sit too near the machine because stu- 


dents have a tendency to sit m close in their eagerness to work This 
causes stiff fingers and restricts hand movements because the wrist is 
cramped The wnst must be the balancer of all finger movement A 
fypist cannot obtam the maximum amount of work from himself or 
from his machme if the arms are too close to the body or the body too 
close to the machine The length of the arms or hands and Bngeis 


should detennme the distance the student sits from the machme If he 
sits too far from the machine, muscular stram will be felt m the ex- 
tended arms If the chair is too low, the palm of the hand and thumb 
will sag to the typewnter frame, or the effort of keepmg the hands at 
the nght level will fare the supporting muscles The wnsts should be 
lowered enough to be relaxed and about on a level with the pace 
bar but they should not rest against the frame of the mac^e There 
should be complete relaxation of the entire body Bnefiy, the position 
should be such as to give the poise and balance that are neccss^ to 
mamtmn perfect ease of operation Hiflid neck, stiff arms, cramped or 
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drooping shoulders, tense facial expressions, bowed elbows, are all 
forms of ngidity that must be avoided, because they will retard speed 
later and encourage errors at any tune 

Placement of the Copy If the student is gomg to type nght, he 
must read the copy correctly Therefore, the placement of the copy for 
accuracy and ease of readmg is important It is beheved that die eyes 
read more accurately from the nght, therefore the copy should be 
placed at die nght of the operator Another important factor is the 
angle at which the copy is placed It should be raised by a copyholder 
to the height best smted to the vision of the student It should he placed 
at the same angle that the head is turned, so that the line of vision will 
be as direct as possible This reduces eyestrain matenaJly, for if the 
copy IS placed square with the table, the eye must change focus con- 
standy as it moves across the Ime Therefore, teach the student how to 
set up his book on the copyholder and explam the importance of its 
correct placement 

The First Typmg While there is much to teach on the first day, the 
student must do some writmg on the machine He is anxious to see 
something he has produced and will be disappomted if this desire is 
not gratified. Striking m to center the paper and stnkmg f and ; to 
check the accuracy of home position can satisfy this desire m a short 
period 

The first practice should be stroking drills to start the development 
of a good key stroke A strokmg drill is the repefabon of a letter, like 
fff or ffff, three or four times, never more The strokes should be made 
as rapidly as possible, evenly tuned, and followed immediately by the 
space stroke, after which there may be a pause for relaxahon of the 
finger tension The purpose of the stroking drill is to develop the finger 
movement. Therefore, a slow pace m \vnbng it ^vlll defeat the objecbve, 
which IS rapidity of movement to give the finger the feel of fast mohon 
Its purpose is not to teach the letter locabon, therefore the drill should 
never be written m slow metronomic rhythm for accuracy emphasis 
It should be a quick snappy pace and represent a group of movements 
rather than a senes of rcpebtions of a single movement These drills 
should not be dictated b) the teacher unless m very fast hme with a 
relaxabon pause after the space stroke following each group Students 
can usually WTitc them faster than t teacher can dictate them 
Since die fingers must be Iramcd to make a correct stroke, the 
stroking drill can cany much of the burden of that baining Such dnils 
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^rve as gymn^tic exercises also and have that value, if nothing more 
They hecome h Wul only if used to excess, so that the fingers are too 
fatigued for other vvnbng. they lose their value if they are wntten 
slowly and methcdieaUy ff students are aUovved to look at the keys 
during their Erst efforts to strike new keys, they will have a more ac 
curate mental impression of the movement necessary for the reach 
The Home or Base Position The first approach to actual typing 
requires setting up the correct home position for each finger Home 
position IS much more than a matter of locatmg the fingers on the eight 
home keys It is much more than a matter of sense of touch It is a 
maltet of establishing a strong lanaesthetically controlled posifaon of 
the fingers, hands, and arms in which the ^ist is completely relaxed, 
yet ready to command each finger to leap mlo swift accurate action 
These eight keys, asdf jkl„ called the home row" or “base position,** 
play an important part in the wntmg of the student, m fact, they make 
touch writing possible ( The sight writer does not use a home position ) 

At the beginnmg, the location of each key is measured from the corre- 
sponding home key Later, the home keys keep the hands in proper 
position for accurate work and keep (he fingers close to the keyboard, 
thus aiding the acquirement of ^eed 
The finger should approach the key to be struck along the most direct 
Ime from the home key, at first with enough dehberation to produce 
accurate control of the nerves and muscles of the hand A lack of de- 
hberation, due to burrying or too fast writing, will result in a loss of 
finger control-the fingers will stagger around over the leyhoard, dts 
chargmg nervous and physical energy and accomphshmg nothing *1116 
fingers should return to home position after stnkag a key Therefore, 
dnll in gettmg back to home position after spacing and after retunung 
the carnage, as well as after slnkmg each key, is necessary, for it will 
enable the typist to locate the following key much more quickly and 
accurately 

Students will be interested m knowing why these eight keys were 
named home keys” The simile is simple The home row is a gCKid 
place for the fingers when they are not %vntmg. and to return to after 
Lit work is done Home gives a feelmg of protection and assnra^e, 
so the fingers, rf m home posibon, have a teebng of confidence TOe 
newer name for these keys-base positron-makes it easy to strM their 
unportance to the basebaU fan Also, since they ime the base of opera 
son they may be likened to the base posihon of an army 
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The standard keyboard has four rows, or banks, of keys, counting up 
from the space bar, and diese are divided vertically mto two divisions 
m which each hand operates Each division is divided into as many 
vertical sections as there are fingers— four for the normal mdividual 
Smce the fingers must operate up and down withm then- own vertical 
section, it IS expedient to have a base for such operation This base can 
best be located on the second row of the keyboard, because reachmg 
up IS easier than reachmg down 

To present the home, or base, keys as vividly as possible, the teacher 
may develop a diagram of the keyboard on the blackboard as their 
explanation proceeds and demonstrate how the hands appear ‘when 
held m home position The students may look at the keyboard during 
this explanation as well as m their first attempts to place their fingers 
m home position They may check the accuracy with which they as 
sume the home position after each attempt, by looking at their hands 
Teach them to ttsualtze this home key position of the hands and then 
to assume it kinaesthetically while keepmg their eyes off the key 
board 

Individual work with each student is essential to obtammg the b'^st 
results m findmg the home or base posibon quickly and accurately, and 
frequent checks are necessary for several days, maybe weeks Kmaes 
thehc sensations must be developed m the fingers, hands, and arms 
unbi such sensabons are strong enough to place the fingers m the 
correct home posibon automabcally Only pracface will do this 

Some Physical Differences It is not possible to consider here the 
many problems of physical differences that affect the teaching problem 
of typmg, but a few must be menboned. Experiments have verified a 
long-existmg doubt that some specificabons of posture are sabsfactory 
only for certam mdividuals The analysis of mobon pictures of typing 
acbon mdicates that the key to the problem hes m hand construcbon 
A normal hand has a mmimum amount of flexibility m the finger jomts 
Its fingers are more limited m their independence of motion than the 
fingers of other types of hands, which, m exbeme cases, are "double 
]omtcd fingers These have greater flexibility and mdependence of 
mobon The fingers of the normal hand require more hand mobon than 
the fingers of the double jointed hand To maintain operation without 
tinng, the normal hand performs its work with a deeper arch than the 
more flexible hand- Usually, with the latter type of hand, only the 
visible porbon of the finger is arched from the knuckle joint WiA the 
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nonnal hand, the arch is longer and extends from the finger bp to the 
bi^e of the hand, where the finger bones end at the wnsts 
Students Mying double jomted fingers may be spotted the moment 
they begin stnhmg keys Their hands are so flexible that the front edge 
of the palm sinb dovm and the wnsts nse as the fingers deliver the 
blows Such students must sit somewhat higher than students with 
normal hands, to keep their wnsts high and prevent the body of the 
hand from conhnually strilong the keys The extent of the differences 
in hand wrist and arm position varies with the degree of double- 
jointedness 


Whatever the type of hand, the position of the forearm is probably 
the key to the whole situation The forearm must slant upward— 
sharply for the normal hand, and at least shghlly for the double jointed, 
or flexible, hand If the forearms slant down from the elbows to the 
wrists, as they do with most students, because they are forced to sit at 
tables that are too low, the hand and arm muscles quickly become tense 
and uncontrollable The wnst shflFens, forcing the student to try to 
type with wrong muscles, wrong motions, and generally a forearm 
motion pivoted at the elbow The teacher should do whatever be can 
to obtain an upward slant of the forearm, if he wishes to get results 
Extension feet or wooden platforms under the typewriters will help 
If students are seated too low on noiudjuslable chairs they may sit on 
books or other available objects 

One should not lose sight of the fact that the fingers are the parts 
of the body most concerned with the principal work to be done If 
compromises in matters of posture must be made, every effort should 
be exerted to maintain correct finger and hand posture in order to pro- 
vide for a maximum exertion of energy with maximum provision of 


relaxahon The proper equipment of tables and chairs of vaiying 
heights will aid greatly Students should be seated the first day on the 
basis of a rough analysis of their needs, their seats being changed 
durmg the first week until the best possible seating aiiangements have 


been made , ^ j * ^ 

It IS a waste of tune to explain correct posture to the student m too 
great detail at the outset He possesses no basis for ^ 

Llniction, and it only deadens his inter^t and 
desire to type Students should be directed frequenUy during toe first 
^erTo compare toeir pos.fions wito toat dlusfia.cd m ^.cxb 
iTd the teacher should keep toe dCaJs of correct posture in nund a. 
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all times, offenng suggestions that will aid individual students in ac- 
quirmg better posture Wherever possible, these suggestions should be 
linked with the idea that failure to observe these details curtails some 
particular skill, increases fatigue, etc Regularly during the first semes- 
ter, and occasionally throughout the remainder of the course, a “posture 
check hs^” of which there are several, may be used to check individual 
techmque The student may keep the check list subject to the teacher s 
request to use it The greatest gams will be made through specific 
suggestions that can be ofEered by the teacher at the moment he ob- 
serves mistakes m posture The habit of sitting always in as nearly the 
same position as possible while typing should be acquired When the 
typist changes his position, his keyboard reaches necessarily change, 
and errors are encouraged 

A copyholder is a great aid m securing and maintaming a good posi- 
tion The hght should be from the rear or left, so that the student does 
not face it The practice of copying from the right side has been justified 
by psychology and physiology, most people are nght handed, and this 
fact usually results m a generally superior development of the entire 
left side of the bram, which governs the nght side of the body This 
explains why nght handed persons usually possess better vision and 
hearing on the nght side Anatomists have observed that the left 
hemisphere of the bram develops somewhat earher than the nght In 
consequence, more nerve impulses may be transmitted to the muscles 
of the nght, with ensumg greater development, causmg a definite mch- 
nation to nght handedness 

While most typists copy from the right, students should learn how to 
type from the left side too In many offices, desk construction or the 
exigencies of work make copying from the left a necessity If the hght 
falls upon the left side of the typewriter, then there will be better 
lighting of the copy for left side readmg Typists have unnecessanly 
strained their eyes and brought about permanent curvature of the spine 
by copying excessively from one side or the other Advanced students 
may be trained to work from either side, yet they should know that 
most typists can attam their greatest output by working from the right 
Handedness approximates a curve of normal distribution, with rela- 
tively few acutely left handed and a considerably larger number more 
or less ambidextrous Many of the normally ambidextrous may become 
notably nght-handed because of adaptation to the dominantly right- 
handed environment The number is really significant m any school 
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attention to individual diSerences In i 


schools, no provision is made for fnimture and equipment for left. 

,h“ W «eals are arranged for 

0 best interests of the majority Certain adaptations seem feasible 
because educational i^cieney depends to a great ertent upon these 
tlmgs Freedom to be left handed IS msufficienl The shident should be 
educated m left-handedness, hence hare equipment, mstnicfion, and 
gmdapce that are adequate to his needs It is more natural for the left- 
handed student to space with the left thumb than with the nght 
Key Strofcmg. Key strohng is the barometer of the speed develop 
ment of the begmmng student If he learns to stroke sluggishly, he wJl 
be a slow typist, but if he learns to stroke rapidly, be should acquire 
speed 

As key stroking is difficult to explain, it should be demonstrated by 
the teacher, with only a brief preceding explanation Too much talking 
at one tune clouds the idea to be conveyed, so explanation, demonstra- 
tion, practice, then more explanahon and demonstrabon, are the best 
pohcy for teaching this technique Hearmg a sluggish stroke and then 
a snappy stroke can give the correct impression hr mutation 
The Bnger bps should do the actual work, never the face of the 
finger Closely rounded fingernails enable the fingers to perhrm their 
work more efFecbvely because the fingers can feel tie keys with greater 
sensitiveness If the nails axe long, adjacent keys will be clipped and 
errors will result With the .fingers well curved, the wrists relaxed and 
low, the student should hit the center of the key each tune The fingers 
should be kept as close to the keys as possible The first and fourtli 
fingers are mchned to 3y up wbeit the other fingers are juakwg strokes 
The thud and fourth fingers may shuk and Jet the wnst stilfen to 
strengthen the stroke, and the tense wnst will soon become tired 
Three factors make up stroking (1) making the reach to a given 
key, (2) striking the key, (3) gettmg the finger off the key Soon the 
first two movements became merged into practically one operauon. 
the finger gathering momentum as it makes the movement At first m 
typmg, much of the atteabaa mb be occupied with key location or k^ 
reaching until the movements to the letter locations are so well liirt 
through the kmaesthelic sense that httle attentroa need be pven o 
the movements The recod movement finm the key must have its share 

“'wTcMte resultmg mechamcal achon of the type bar when a key u 
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struck. To allow the key mechanism to function properly, the key must 
be released instantly upon the impact, so that the type bar may snap 
back into place and give clearance for the next key. This becomes even 
more important as the speed of the stroking increases, because of 
mechanical considerations. If the keys are struck with a sharp, positive 
stroke, the type bar will have a chance to snap back into place quickly. 
When the stroke is properly executed, the finger is off the key before 
the type strikes the cylinder. Striking the key with a sharp, quick 
stroke, with instant finger recoil, has a psychological effect that is im- 
portant; it energizes and speeds up the stroking and intensifies the 
“feel” of the stroke. Even at the start, the stroke must have a fair de- 
gree of speed to give the correct “feel” of the motion pattern. 

The amount of power delivered on each key stroke has an important 
bearing on speed. It should be enough to give a clear impression of 
the letter. This can only be ascertained by individual experience. It is 
better to use a somewhat too powerful rather than too light a stroke; 
but the important features are clear-cut strokes and even impressions. 

Just how far the typist lifts his fingers above the keys, how he 
reaches from one key to another, how he delivers the power, and par- 
ticularly how he gets his fingers off the keys, are aU points that need 
special attention. It is an art to learn to strike keys with exactly the 
right touch and make all letters of the same density. The proper stroke 
for the development of such a touch is a quick, decisive blow to the 
center of the key, with instant release— a well-timed operation. This is 
largely a finger stroke, requiring htUe wrist or forearm movement. 

Getting the finger off the key quickly is of greater importance than 
the speed of striking. The key should never be held until the reaction 
of the mechanism of die machine is felt. When the finger follows the 
key down and back, the action is called key-pushing, a slow, labored 
mode of writing. The key should be struck with enough force so the 
bar will travel to the cylinder, and the finger can release it or get away 
as soon as possible. The effects of a sluggish getaway are these: double 
impression of letters, piling of letters, failure to space betweeq words, 
extra spaces sometimes, and a heavy impression of letters that may 
cut through the paper. A heavy touch is not always caused by sluggish 
getaway, but often is the resitlt of lifting the fingers too high above 
the keys. 

The punctuation marks are sharp and will pimcture the paper if the 
keys are struck too hard. If the fingers are kept curved and in home 
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tecame of their 

J T*“= '>“'1 “tould not be 

shifted downward to stnlce these leys “ 

After the student has mastered the keyboard and finger movements, 
rt la no o^e to hft more than one finger at a time-in faet, he wdl 
do so, if he IS adaptable, and not lose his position on the keyboard 
His muscular co ordmation is such by that tune that the hand will 
return automahcally to its correct position, and there will not be many 
stray fingers ^ 

hesitant strokes at the beginning can easily develop a habit 
of slow wntzDg that cannot be corrected WhiJe the stroking should flow 
with regularity and evenness, yet it should not possess this quality to 
such an extent that stroking is metronomic The rhythm is a wave 
rhythm A quick, rhythmic stroke, keeping the letters of the word and 
Its following space m a unit or group, may be rapidly secured The use 
of the pause following the space stroke is essential to restore and to 
develop control of relaxahon and to gather up and direct energy for the 
next unit of action The pause will shorten as familiarity with the mo 
tioa pattern grows This mode of stroking conserves energy and assures 
better finger control The purpose of rapid strobng on the imtial key- 
board drills IS to msure correct strokmg of the key This is not gamed by 
analyzmg the stroking technique for the student, for correct technique 
IS acquired as the result of the practice It comes with rapid strokmg 
From the beginmng, the student senses the correct feel, and the panted 
letter is so clear and even that he at once gets a feeling of satisfac- 
tion 

The Use of Rhythm or Timing For many years rhythm has been 
regarded as an essential factor to he attained in the pursuit of typing 
skill The teacher who favored it urged students to strive for it to de- 
velop ease and agdity of movement, believing it to be the important 
device for aiding the student m overcoming his self consciousness and 
bringing his awkward or clumsy fingers under motor control In the 
late nraeties devices for developing rhythm began to be mtroduced 
A C Van Sant one of the pioneer teachers of touch typeivnling, m- 
troduced the oral dictation of one letter after another m even time 
About 1914. Victrola records became a rhythm device Other denecs 
have been the tapping of a ruler, counting the key 
name, and the more modem electncoHy dnven deuces ^ 
mer on an anvil and can be set to operate through a wide range 
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stroking speeds The dictaphone “ticker” may also serve as a rhythm 
device 

The entire movement m favor of rhythm and all the many devices 
used for teachmg it are the result of years of experience in teaching 
typists who could not achieve speed and accuracy because their typmg 
was characterized by jerky strokmg and a lack of evenness or timing 
Broadly stated, rhythm denotes symmetry, proportion, and division, 
and it can suggest action that conforms to the laws of co ordmated 
movement 

The mterpretation has been that rhythm is metronomic— a set pace 
m which equal time mtervals separate all strokes Scientists have kno^vn 
for some time that perfect metronomic ihydim was a fallacy, yet the 
typmg profession contmued to ignore it Teachers thus directed their 
students toward an impossible or unattamable goal Metronomic 
rhythm is an unnatural mode of strokmg, where maximum output is 
the objective However, it must be admitted that it does aid stroke 
control, a factor m accurate wntmg Teachers developed accurate but 
habitually slow typists by insistence upon metronomic rhythm 

Between 1915 and 1918, J E Coover and E G Wiese did some 
experimental work m the psychology laboratory of Leland Stanford 
Umversity, m Cahfonua, m which they thought they had proved the 
use of rhythm m typmg to be a disadvantage It is now evident that 
what they proved was that habitual metronomic rhythm was a disad- 
vantage, or, rather, that the rhydun used m skillful typmg was not 
metronomic Their experiments were based upon a determmation (m 
hundredths and thousandths of a second) of die hmmg of each key 
stroke and proved that the rates vary for stnkmg the different keys, 
thus permittmg some keys or comhmabons to be wntten faster than 
others This is just what the present conception of rhythm contends 
Rhythm is now mterpreted to be a flow of stroking m which the easy 
combmahons are typed at a faster tempo than the hard combmations 
Difficult combinations wthm the word or a long sequence of letters, 
as m a long word, may slow up the flow just as easy comhmabons can 
speed it up Difficult combmaboos are like hurffies, the faster the 
wnbng the higher a hurdle they become In back events, high hurdle 
men ha\ e greater difficulty “keeping smooth” than the low hurdle men, 
and the low hurdle men have more bouble than the dash men Most 
material written by a typist combines the high, low, and no-hurdle 
type (difficult, a\erage, and very easy) In wallong or dancing, one 
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does not make each step of the same length, yet there is a sequence or 
flow of movement that is really rhythmic Such rhythm is smooth, 
fluent, even npphng 

This changed idea of rhythm brought with it a modification of the 
use of music or the various pacmg devices It is true that music has 
fascmahon for the students and for a time wiU mspue them to their best 
efforts but a lack of variety of records soon makes repetihon monoto- 
nous and the beneficial effect is gone An objechon to music is than 
makes all the group wnte at the same tempo instead “f ^ 

operaUon that encoi^ages regimented time 

Most typmg can be done m 8 8 ^ ,tt„yes If the music 

LTL‘Srr-eria..^— 

:rriairbe t^ ercomnu oCy and difficult combmaUons blended 

together m harmony -pahze it or not, students striving 

Wether teachers and at less than their best 

for metronomic rhythm mus on metronomic rhythm 

speed There is plenty of P errors m techmque en 

severely limits speed, imbates a and hand, 

courages slow, “I” al of “nghl mohons at righ 

andsidetrackstheslolI^ulW-gg'-j;^^^^^^ 

for the false and unrealizable god fP successful 

Technique, or Good F-™ ’^‘^^id recognmes the advantage ftc 
athletro coach resists » 8°°^ hisfet m the best 

atuete has over his “<;Ptere . a best nay, a good form 
most effective way So m typ g 

caUed “technique as directly “ 

The early stages of P^^*^ ^ *0 early ^^“8 * Jan 

pert perforurauce so every t^e 8c" Wg 

should be planned for ^ „ost not be biiu P 

expert Habits that are bad form 

early practice 
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The acquirement of technique or good form requires a great deal of 
concentrated attention; and in order to accomplish the most, this 
attention should be voluntary. Good form demands a fair, regular, con- 
tinuous procedure unmarred by gropings, confusion, and interruptions. 
Anything that destroys the smooth operation of the desire-for-skill or 
the keen mental control of the whole performance is an enemy of the 
best form. Because fear paralyzes action, the fear of making an error 
induces groping and key watching and prevents good form. Practice is 
not work if the typist becomes really interested in perfecting his tech- 
nique. Therefore the first task of flie teacher is to motivate the student s 
efforts by stimulating his interest in the best writing form of which he 
Is capable. 

It is extremely important that the beginner be carefully instructed 
in die individual movements that shall later develop into a co-ordinated 
whole. As in the training of the adilete, where every distinct motion or 
exercise is later revealed in its relation to the perfectly rounded per- 
formance, so each motion of the fingers on the typewriter should be 
especially developed with a view to that perfect co-ordination that is 
later seen in fast, accurate writing. This does not mean that the teacher 
should supervise every motion, but it means that the instructions given 
be most skillfully prepared and presented. 

Learning the keyboard involves the learning of many elementary 
movements, which must be practiced by themselves to strengthen the 
muscles and to achieve perfect control. After these movements are 
mastered, the beginner cau combine them in easy words and phrases, 
just as the dancer combines the easier steps. In this way he can build 
gradually the short sentence, the paragraph, and finally the theme. 
Even after the athlete becomes proficient, he constantly practices his 
elementary movements in order to maintain or improve his top form. 
After a typist acquires a high speed, it is good practice to review various 
elementary movement drills to improve the particular movements he 
needs to improve. Improvement should be sought on the highest level 
possible, remembering that the manner of making the movement is 
far more important than the mere letters typed. There are skeptics who 
see little use in such combinations as those used in the elementary 
movement drills. This same theory once prevailed in athletics, when 
coaches taught their athletes to play and run without setting-up exer- 
cises. But the modem coach scuds his men through similar separate 
motions to develop special muscles. Likewise, in the typing classroom 
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may be found work on finger facility dnlls for skill candidates Just as 
the application of saenbfic coaching methods has resulted m better 
athletes and higher records, so an appbcafaon of the same prmciples in 
the training of typists should develop-better typists The role of the 
typmg teacher is that of a coach of finger athletes, not a dispenser of 
Imowledge alone. 

SkiU Dependent on Habits Formed If a person ^vlshes to become a 
skilled typist, he must remember that the first month's work may be 
of greater importance than the work that foUowr, because I^bits w>U 
be formed di^g those first weeks that may decide his skJl attainment 
WnL to proceed m the work . generally the cause of the forma- 
S Ld halts by the begmmng typist When the ' 

£-£,?r i:; 

t 1 who first taught that mfonnmg a new 

It was the P^y'l'olopt Jame whoJ«^^ S ^ ^ 

habit, an exception ‘ ^ ^ s,n„g that one is carefully 

rooted Each lapse is like letting ^ 

wmdmg. a smgle shp ™ disciple of this philosophy among 

again Fortunately, there are f ^ ,o guard against 

teachers of typmg, who, m while this idea may 

their ever but foat such teachmg saves 

e overslressed, yet mere w 


bad habits directions to be given if students are to 

The teacher must know fo prevent the formation o 

form correct habits, formation of bad habits, 

good habits, the ways of 8““* ^ ® .rs have occurred The tca^ 

Ld the remedies to be applied if ox P diffieulhes by harsh 

hild not center the ea-P>ra- should be 

unlactful crittcsm or ad.»™‘““ than what not to do The 

upon how to do things foe ohosen so careMyJ “ 

dlcttcns that foe foach“ ^oceed most of *0 

make It possible for “ j^jj,„,utralions will help ^a ^^^ 

planabons and *‘=‘1““ 1 ^ent will he wi* mto’mcoirect 

the first attempts °f xludentt may lapae mt 

after theuight start has been g 

methods 
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The teaching of typing is a special apphcation of the psychology 
of habit formation, which teaches that instmcts and tendencies cannot 
be eradicated, but that they can be controlled and directed into useful 
channels The fundamental factor m the fixation of correct habits of 
learmng is to be found m the copy that the beginner must write The 
most effective way to get the student to do a thmg correctly is to make 
it to his immediate advantage to do it that way— to recognize and take 
advantage of the natural tendency to consider only the immediate ob- 
jective, the exercise that he is engaged m wntmg 

The first thing most teachers attempt to teach beginners is the proper 
position of the hands and fingers on the keyboard The student is pn- 
marily mterested m operating the keys, and if there is nothing m the 
character of the work to keep the fingers where they should be, even 
the utmost vigilance will not accomplish the desired result The remedy 
IS to provide a motive that will show the need for keepmg the fingers 
arched over the home keys and repeatedly demonstrating that tech- 
nique 

One of the worst early habits the beginner forms is looking at what 
has been wntten This is a natural tendency because the student is 
eager to see what he has produced and lets his curiosity get the better 
of him He usually doesn’t mean to begin a bad habit Undue emphasis 
on accuracy tends to encourage this habit Stressmg the necessary 
habit of copy foUowmg can offset Uiis tendency Closely related to this 
habit IS that of looking at the keys while wntmg ^th habits are due 
to a lack of confidence, and both are absolute preventives of speed 
Performance of any of the mechanical operations of the machine ivith 
out regard to economy of movement is an incorrect habit Another bad 
habit IS the tendency to extend the elbows from the body, thus throwing 
the hands out of proper operatmg position This tendency develops 
usually when operation of the lower and outer keys is begun It can 
be largely counteracted by careful supervision to prevent the uncon- 
scious formation of the habit 

The student should not be nagged into acquiring good habits, but the 
teacher mustexplam, demonstrate, and direct efforts with as much mdi- 
vidual work as possible If the student is impressed wth the importance 
of forming good habits m his first efforts, the teachers task of skill 
development is made easier Youth forms and breaks habits easily, 
therefore, the joungcr the learner, the easier the work of establishing 
correct wntmg habits 
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How to Use the Textbook. The teacher should choose the text that 
best fits his teaching methods If his methods are old and he chugs 
tenaciously to them, he will find great difficulty m usmg a modem text 
The progressive teacher will mtelhgently weigh new ideas and incor- 
porate the useful ones mto his methods Every teacher has his oivn pet 
theories and teaching procedures to which he chugs, and which he feels 
are largely responsible for whatever good results his students obtain 
Unfortunately, the trend in many schools is to establish definite trach- 
ing routines, which oftentimes mvolves the contmued use of a textbook 
that IS far outmoded It is not necessary to change texb frequently u 
they should be changed when it seems wise Smce the P™ " 
pudding IS m the eating,” the use of the textbook wiU prove its 

"tmake the best use of a textbook the -cher should smdy the 

preliminary material as vyell as ^ and any intro 

to understand the authors auns is o rea the bool, and 

duotory material The table of ,en J The more 

the index saves toe in 

modem textbooks contam exceuenr 

can be helpful m makmg clear ^ demand on 

Administrators and all textbooks or in a 

publishers to incorporate P Vis is asking a great deal 

teacher's manual to accompany „st be written for use 

of the author They forge, f “J^tTe small city and vifiage 
in not only the large city hig difierent types of schools 

high schools as well Class peri 33 42 necks 

Jy range from 20 .0 60 nunu.« and cho y ^ ^ , 

L”cfthe m» of 

making of general P ,„thors of textbooks? 
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the teacher's °PP“*“”'s the risk of misusing ' Question the 
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and procedure, not by how well the students execute it according to 
the routine he may have in mind, but by the results that he sees and 
hears them obtain as they pursue their practice, using these devices 
and procedures. In attempting to use the lesson plan worked out by 
the author of a text, it is best that the teacher thoughtfully read the 
preliminary material presented by the author before attempting to 
study the plan. After that, the best procedure is to keep the textbook 
open to the lesson imder consideration, when studying the plans and 
suggestions offered. The teacher should strive to master the teaching 
techniques thoroughly before meeting the class. Then, with a brief, 
topical outline on a card, he ^‘-an proceed with certainty from one step 
to the next. 

Unsupervised students will necessarily be restricted to the instruc- 
tions as they appear in the text, because the teacher will have little 
time for demonstration and explanation. With this in mind, the authors 
of most textbooks have carefully organized the instructional and prac- 
tice material in each lesson so as to provide unsupervised students with 
every detail necessary in order to achieve the minimum amount of 
learning planned for each lesson. Where learning activities are directed 
or supervised, the teacher should remember that long and serious 
thought has been given to the precise wording of every sentence and 
to the sequence of each instructional and practice step in the textbook 
lessons. Teachers are urged to follow the class routine accompanying 
the lessons in the handbook or teachers manual, particularly as to 
sequence and time devoted to each step, unless they are sure their 
experience permits a more lo^caV sequence and a wiser distribution 
of time. Oftentimes, the textbook instructions are cast in the words 
that an efficient teacher would use in addressing learners. The textbook 
is a cold mass of instructional material for the average student. Only 
as the teacher gives it warmth and specific purpose does it attain its 
true value and contribute its share to stimulate the student to work 
toward the aim that he sets for himself. 

In selecting a textbook, the teacher should look for a carefully 
planned book that %viU provide organized teaching materials, that will 
guide but not restrict the teacher. No text should set up an inflexible 
demand as to class procedure, amount of work to be required, or the 
rate of progress to be maintained. A teacher's manual may suggest 
methods of handling the text material for the beginning teacher and 
give opportunity for the experienced teacher to compare the suggested 
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methods witli their own lesson plans and class procedures, but it need 
not be a volume on methods of teaching the subject 
Textbook assignments vary with the individual teacher in both 
metliod and amount As he improves his technique of teaching, he 
invents a variety of individual approaches to the handling of the tert 
matenal, m terms always of his immediate teaching purposes Through 
such means, the text is made vital and interesting The vanety aUows 
the student to focus his attenbon many times on the same technique, 
and to repeat this technique as often as is necessary without loss ot 
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several plans of learning Expert typists have been trained by each 
plan, which leads to the conclusion that each one has some merit 
Only one requirement seems necessary in a good plan for keyboard 
learmng, and that is that the keys be presented m a logical and scien- 
tific order 

The oldest, and a much used, plan is called the “home row method 
In plan the home row or base position keys are taught first, then, 
when the fingers ^.an operate these keys, the remamder of the keyboard 
IS taken up in logical order, two or four keys each lesson The advantage 
most often mentioned for this plan is that it keeps all fingers m traimng 
at the same time It requires considerable time to teach the keyboard 
This fact was once beheved to be an advantage, but it is now con- 
sidered a weakness, smce it has been found possible to teach the 
keyboard m much less time The chief cnbcism of the plan has been 
that so much emphasis is placed on the home row that a tendency to 
chng too closely to it results, causmg slower and more sluggish opera 
tion 

One of the most popular and successful plans is the finger section, 
or first finger first, or Rational method By this plan the student is 
taught the keys that are ^v^tten only with the first or mdex fingers, then 
the keys ivntten with the second finger, etc , each as a vertical section 
Thus it IS possible to vary the time used in presenting the keyboard by 
teachmg a finger section a week and so cover the entire keyboard in 
four weeks, or teach a section a day and cover it m four recitations The 
plan would also adapt itself well to the whole method idea because of 
its finger key emphasis, the entire keyboard bemg taught at once The 
strong features that have popularized this plan are (1) the student 
learns easily to associate certain letters with certain fingers simplifying 
the matter of correct fingering, and (2) by begmmng at the center and 
workmg outward, the first fingers, which are easiest to control, are 
used first, leaiing the weaker fingers the task at first of holding the 
home position This is a most encouraging, as well as a fast, plan of 
keyboard learning The strongest and most usable fingers do the work 
at first, while the weak, ill-controlled fingers are developing strength 
and control by merely keeping the hands m base posibon 
The “skip about” plan is a combinabon of these two plans just de 
scribed It is based on the idea that the keys easiest to control should 
be presented first, so most of the first waiting takes place near tlie 
center of the keyboard This means that the easiest reaches and the 
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most usable fingers are taught first; leavmg the weaker fingers and 
difficult reaches bll later when more confidence has been gained by the 
student The home row is taught, but with hmited writing use of its 
keys, in some books This plan necessitates a shpping about the 
keyboard to select the keys to be taught In books stressing word prac- 
tice only, the keys may be taught as they are needed in order to w^te 
the words to be taught Smce the keys are chosen as each author 


desires, each book presents a different learning sequence 
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prove to be a strong incentive to try more difficult tasks. If a student 
is not interested, he not only learns very little but also tends to become 
a disciplinary problem. Therefore, the typing teacher must understand 
the importance of adequate stimulation and know at least some of the 
methods by which effective motivation may be secured. With the initial 
interest that students have at the beginning in typing, they should do 
their best for a while. If the teacher teaches the student how to practice 
and sees to it that he knows what to practice, the student will be eager 
to work. Training students how to practice and what to practice is one 
of the arts in teaching typewriting. The skilled teacher will always be 
seeking new methods and new ideas to dress up the old ways of doing 
things. One of the most hopeless failures, as a teacher of typing, is the 
teacher without originality, initiative, or ambition. 

Various methods of motivation have been used by teachers, some of 
which seem not to be especially effective. Some of them place a nega- 
tive emphasis on progress and so encourage concentration in the wrong 
direction. The successful teacher will stress the positive and encourage 
the student to look up and forward rather than pay the penalty for 
what has been. The following are the methods of motivatioa most 
commonly used: 

1. Grades, or marks— trying to interest students in getting better marks or 
threatening them with failure. 

2. The honor system — using prizes, awards, or an honor roll. 

3. The penalty system — keeping students after school, requiring lewriting 
of work, or requiring extra work. 

4. Nagg^g, scolding, sarcasm, ridicule, or the disgracing of students 
before the class. 

5. Making reports to the principal or parents when students are not 
making progress. 

Since the work begins with emphasis on technique, the wise teacher 
will remember that habits such as walking and talking were awkward 
and inaccurate attempts at first and only gradually acquired the grace 
of later years. Likewise, in typewriting, students require time to refine 
their movements. The teachers problem is to make them feel that if 
there is a smoother and easier performance on Friday than there was 
on Monday, something has been accomplished. Psychologists say that 
knowledge of success is a vital factor in producing learning and is 
more effective than knowledge of failure. 

Tlic problem of maintaining interest is largely an individual one— 
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all students do not enjoy the same things, all do not accomplish the 
same amount, all are not affected by the same appeals, and all are not 
endowed with the same abihties Teachers could not turn out a 
standardized product if they wished to Standardization is very neces- 
sary to modem mdustry, but is fatal to a hberal and progressive educa 
tion that aims to develop each child into a distinct personality accord- 
ing to his o\vn capacities and native gifts and at the same time fit tl^ 
unique personahty to assume responsibihbes m the social order Ear y 
recognition of how each student responds to encouragement, pr^e, 
and other forms of commendation will assist m detenmnmg the best 
method of guidance Look for something to praise m the work ot earn 
student, especmlly the poorest who need comtant 
requires no streti of the unaguranon. eve^ongh ^ “ 
foSowrng some letters, to say to a shrdent. 

than yon%ere nsmg yesterday "pXd 

to such praise and almost enjoy the crihcism is one of the 

praise judiciously spnnlded m with Although the use 

Lst wiys of keeU students mter^ted ^d 
nfpraisrisprrrnardyamatterf.^^^^^^^^ 

for the class as a whole to mstiu gro y 
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work too hard at typing dian students who do not try hard enough 
This ‘overeffort destroys ease of operation 

In every class there are students who will provide their own motiva 
hon, and only relatively few who wiU need a great deal of stimulation 
The personal, friendly interest of the teacher can do more than any of 
the ^own devices It is usually the teacher with the weak persooahty 
who must resort to the vanous devices During the beginning phases 
of the learmng, discouragement may come when the student finds the 
gomg much harder than he anticipated The teacher must see this 
coming and be prepared to meet it before it reaches a serious stage 
Keep him behevmg m himself and his abihty to learn Make him feel 
that others have mastered the same difficulties In the more advanced 
stages, it IS the development of speed and accuracy that needs his 
mohvahng influence 

Directed Versus Individual Practice Through the sense of sight, 
strongly reinforced by impressions gamed through the sense of hearing, 
students get a vivid impression of what they are to do This means that 
the beginning student must be taught how to practice by directed drill 
The teacher should conduct much of the dnil at first by typing with 
the students, observmg, mainly through the ear, whether they imitate 
the demonstration correctly Slow stroking students can be heard 
laggmg behmd the majority of the class A relatively high stroking 
speed IS required m order to force the use of correct finger motion 
Positive, chpped dictation by the teacher can do much to give the 
idea of snappy stroking and at the same time emphasize evenness of 
stroke 

The voice of the teacher will have a psychological effect on the 
student, especially when conductmg drill work By a studied control 
of his voice, he can make students write almost as he chooses For 
example, if the dictation is labored and pronounced, the student will 
write slowly and sluggishly, with a heavy stroke that will fabgue him 
If there is a hit to the dictation, there will be an up stroke influence 
that will encourage faster strokmg because of a lighter touch The 
\ oicc should be kept even, quick, yet decisive, so that the student will 
be encouraged to write evenly, rapidly, and with assurance The 
teacher must also learn how to make his voice carry above the noise of 
the machines This is accomplished largely by the pitch of the voice 
A low pitch will carry farther than a high pilch and is more pleasing 
A high pilch IS Uiin, and docs not carry well A nasal tone, a high 
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pitch, or mumbled enunciation may imtate the students to inaccurate 
writing or bad conduct A clear, inspiring, optiniistic speech will serve 
as an excellent motivation device The voice of the typing teacher may 
be pleasing or it may be monotonous It may stimulate the student to 
his best efforts, or, if naggmg and faultfinding, discourage him It may 
influence him to wnte faster or slower, or it may make him so nervous 
that he will be more maccurate A recording of the speakmg voice may 


reveal some of these defects i, m 

Because of individual differences, a class of typing students shou 
be taught how to practice as soon as possible After t at mos o 
unison class dnU can be eliminated This will encourage ^tadents to set 
their oivn pace, which should eontmue to increase as *e opml.° 
becomes eaLr The sooner a studentler^ how to 
the faster hrs slull will develop Hie job remainnig r *e teachers 
to guide him m the selection of what to 
pret his results Too much emphasis cannot e p 1^^ 

tion of attention and effort automatrcaUy upon 

of the prachce. for unprovemen practice 

mere practice Tram the student em y ^ „£ material 
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that amateurs should find value m them ^ 

simple, hke the stroking dull, called die 

dill! hke e,sWk/lgh//‘'“-*'‘^f/ffi,.gers work faster and 

Exp It’s Rhythm DnU, S warm up dnU shou d not b 

the student the feel of "„a„ally It should be ollowcd by 
eonunned too ‘TomHev-ew ^tice. Uien by w rd or 

somethmg easy or Pf'^P^'^a aUows by P^ Pf/: “‘pe 

sentence practice, and, when ® i Amr u e ” more 
or later prachce t^V;ian of Uie textbook, but Acir 
used ff they M “‘^emesfers of the course 

IS taught Iflhebes 
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plan to consider the keyboard exercises as pracbce matenal, for that is 
really what they are Occasionally, a practice paper may be handed in 
dnrmg keyboard work This paper should not be graded, nor its 
errors checked, but it should give the teacher an estimate of the stu- 
dent’s work and an over all mspechon can do this Students are prone 
to think the teacher has no means of evaluatmg their efforts unless 
work IS bemg handed in This is unf ortunate Whenever the students 
cease giving their best efforts, the stimulus of handed in work may 
be used. 

Unison class drill may be used just long enough to teach the student 
even strokmg and die ease of operahon that it gives, then he should be 
taught how to practice at his own rate, bemg urged always to push up 
that rate as fast as is consistent with accurate, technically correct 
operation He must learn that accurate operation does not necessarily 
mean perfect work If the strokmg becomes uneven and spasmodic, a 
httle unison drill will do no harm The teacher should do everything 
possible to keep the student mterested m his practice, for wthout mter- 
est m it and the apphcabon of his best efforts, there wiU be little skill 
improvement 

It IS a matter of common observation that typists workmg at rates 
above 50 words a mmute show definite technique superiority over 
slower typists Then why permit or force the student to work at lower 
levels any longer than he has to? Is it because so many teachers have 
not yet understood the import of the efficiency engmeers’ axioms, 
“Slow motions are entirely different from fast motions”, and ‘The 
control of slow motions,” which spells slow, accurate typing, Ts entirely 
different from the control of fast motions,” which spells fast, accurate 
typmg? Unison class drill may force part of the class to faster writing 
but this can be only a small part. For the rest, it provides no spur, and 
the best students will be workmg at a ^eat disadvantage \Vbat is the 
good of accurate typmg at 10, 20, or 30 words per mmute when the 
same matenal can be typed accurately at 50 words per mmute by 
another student who has had no more practice? The slower student 
will be usmg a poorer technique as a result of the admonitions of the 
teacher to wnle slowly and aonirately, a technique that will qmckly 
become a maze of fixed habits that neither be nor the instruction can 
alter 

Planamg the Work. A specific plan is essential for each class hour 
if the teaching is to be effiaent and successful The personal salisfac 
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bon that comes to the teacher from the success that a good plan gives, 
as well as the value to the student, is worth all the tune and effort spent 
m the selecbon and organizahon of the matenal to be taught and in the 
preparabon for its presentabon In any complex acbvity, one is apt to 
handle the work better if one plans it m advance. Hence, if the teacher 
plans the lesson m advance, the results of his teachmg will be more 
effecbve than they would be if he taught without any plan oor 
planmng or lack of it makes for uncertainty, and skiUfid instnicbon 
cannot come from uncertainty Neither is it recommended that a teacher 
make up a set of plans when first teaching the conrse nsa the s^e 
plans tL after Le or year after year Such plans should be remade 
Lh tune they are used, to rewtah^ them For the >>eg--n£e-hen 
the lesson piL iS a necessity, and for die expenenced teacher, it 

^ mat :s a lesson planf It iS an on^ne of what js 

it IS to be taught, and what is ° rharacterishc would make it 

detailed or too involved, either of w ic followed 

difficult to foUow There is not essay, form 

Keep the plan clear, h day or lesson.’ ollhough a goal 

An objective need not be set up somelhmg to accom 

of attainment is a good thmg ^ jesson plan should be 

phsh over a period of "W Z “T d 

flexible, so that it may •>= ^“8“ consislenUy aad 

Lesson planning helps the trac jure that 

thus assure the completion o jubsbhite teacher be necessary, t ic 
the essentials are taught Shoul ^uke his work 

plan will provide a pattern for him 

more effecbve , Student Teaching typing o 
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capped They have been accustomed to distribute the work load be- 
tween two hands and must now leam to make one hand meet all their 
needs These students should be given tiie opportunity to develop a 
skill of written expression that xvill be superior to their handwriting 
possibilities or that may enable them to find a place m society in a more 
gainful occupation 

Before the student can make the adjustment to his handicap, the 
mental hazard that has been set up must be overcome by convincing 
him that typing can be successfully done by either hand Encourage- 
ment must be the keynote of any effort to teach a handicapped person 
a skill subject He must be made to feel successful from the beginning 
He must bave patience, self confidence, and willingness to work He 
should start under conditions as ideal as possible— in fact, the stage 
should be set so that frustration and disappointment may be absent 
The teachmg problem will be highly individualized because the 
body capacities of each person will be different Experimentation and 
ingenuity will be needed by the teacher to handle this problem mtelli 
gently The major objective is to provide the handicapped person with 
a keyboard approach that wiD, m the shortest possible time, develop 
the skills and techniques necessary foi that peison to leam to type as 
rapidly as he is physically and mentally able The degree of success 
attamed by the student will depend largely upon the careful planning 
initiative, and understanding of the problem by the teacher The sue 
cess of teachmg may depend upon making the best possible use of 
whatever fingers the person has A complete analysis should be made 
of the physical assets of the incapacitated hand No able member of 
either hand or arm, if it is at all possible to assign a definite manipula 
live part of work to it, should be disregarded Quite often students who 
have lost the same fingers need different divisions of the keyboard 
because the remaining fingers have a different amount of strength or a 
reach of varying length Individual differences in hand structure must 
be considered Handicapped students need a great deal of help and 
supervision from the teacher For this reason it is best to assign them to 
small class groups They will be more easily discouraged in a large 
class They may be self-conscious If so, they should be given the least 
conspicuous location m the classroom 

Any standard textbook may be used in teaching the handicapped 
student, although changes in the material may be necessary as tlie 
work proceeds The position at the machine is basically the same as for 
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the regular student, but the chair should be placed to the right or left 
of the machine, dependmg on the hand used The usual posibon in 
front of the machme results m too much muscular stram, hmders the 
reaches, and crowds the upper arm against the body Some operators 
find that greater freedom of motion can be obtained by turmng the 
machme at a slight angle to the body The nght handed ^ist s ou 
have a machme with a nght carnage throw, if possible I it is n<^ 
possible, then a long, low carnage lever will help to s orten e rea 
across the machme The copy should be placed on his left The lelt 
handed typist should use a left throw carnage and place the copy 

’"i^for the paper inserhcu, each mdivrdual ^ han^e it m his own 
way. and his soluhcu may be more practical than 
using a higher paper table, the paper can e ep in p 
the feed rfus uL it can be -apa^ftethand 

key IS a problem for the one hand ^ ^ 

ea; be used to shift If the hand Jhat . “ ^‘.eturn the 

the arm stub may be used to pus owm reduces 

carnage Of course, die shift can be loched each time^b ^ 

the speed of operation Another P ® throueh the other end of the 
to the shift key with the toe of the shoe throujMh^^ 

loop With the foot balanced on h^ ^ 

lowering the toe In extreme J „ the tabulator is anotiier 

the same manner by The a® stub 

problem, except where a lever 1 elearance key while the 

lanartiEcialhandmaybeusedJohold 

other hand draws the ^3 d to the use of one hand If 

The standard keyboard « ^ j J ,s ,o do all ^ork on ih a 
the operator has his own machine an F „„d„„btedly s.mpUy die 
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the letters much ““ used numerals at c “ ^ machino 

and put the less req bus u in its homo position 
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of the keyboard beca 
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LEFT KAHO ONLY 


Home Keys 
D F H J 


Guide Key 
S 


q w e\r\t y\u i o p 
a s k 1 : 

z X c\v\b n\m , . i 


q w\e r\t y\u i o p 
a A g h\j k 1 , 

z x\c v\b n\in » • / 


RIGHT HAND ONLY 


Home Keys 
F G J K 


Guide Key 
K 


q w e r\t y\u\i o p 
a a d (A(g) hXcM 1 . 
z X c v\b n\m\, . / 


q w e\r t\y uU o p 
a s d\ f Ah i . 

2 X c\v b\n m\, • / 


the right handed operator would seem to have a slight advantage in 
learning Therefore, some advocate placing the left hand off center one 
key for its base position It is not possible for the one handed typist to 
mamtam the base position like the normal typist, and therefore some 
teachers advocate the emphasis of a guide key only, as s or d for the 
left hand and ; or fc for the nght hand Some suggest a vacant key be 
tween each base key If this is not done, a more relaxed base key posi- 
tion results and the arm may be held m a more normal position without 

First Finger Left Hand Off Second Finger Left Hand Off 



Third Finger Left Hand Off 


First Finger Right Hand Off 



Fourth Finger Left Hand Off 


First Ic Second Fingers 
Right Hand Off 
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raising the elbow quite so high The fingers with the widest spread and 
the longest reach should carry the greatest load of work The accom 
panying plans show how some of these fingering suggestions work out 
Oftentimes the handicap consists of one or more fingers off or 
pacitated In these cases shifts m the finger sections must be made This 
should not be so difficult if the length and strength of the fingers me 
considered It is not possible here to show all such arrangements but 
enough are given to furnish a clue to any needed plan 


CLASS DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

2 SU by esamples. beUveen sbll .earning and knowledge 

3 ^uld only those macbme parts -j^^^beginnaig be taught 

m the first lesson rather than afi the rn^bm p ^ 

4 How many letter spaces to an inch on p.ea type 

to an mch on ehte type afcimar j„, jjj,? 

5 Why IS It raiportant that the stude 

? Sriera:dnTb"“‘'““'“" “ 

8 ^w can Wewnbng 

9 List and evaluate the films crucial? , , 

10 Why are the f ““ rfdemSuaUng die correct procedure 

“ TtnZs te'e^-?^^ „«ys understand Uic reasons for a 

pv'l’teS- “ P;°“ssei sn *11 because of fteu 

great mterest in theta ^ by teachers Evaluate 

13 Sr Uods of 

19 Why IS the prac 
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21 . 


22 


23, 


lesson or requiring them to make additional copies of the same exercise 
not effective? 

20 What are the disadvantages of having the superior students continually 
check papers or do other clerical work for the teacher? 

How important is mental attitude to the learning of the physically 
handicapped student? 

Give arguments for and against the usual plan of providing the type- 

writmg texts free to students & /i 

In which respect do lypewnling tejrtboohs differ most in content mate 
nal or in the method of presenting the work? 

24. Approximately what points should be used to make a thorough evalua 
„„ typewnUng text being considered for use? 

0 , m t e usual school, is best quahJied to select the text? For how 
many years should a typing text be adopted? 

ih^ niany 40 word-per-minute typists cannot increase 

knowl?d;t ofTheTeytTrd”^ 

‘ u"® “ '’“1"’’“- nearfy perfect 

28 Si if®" ''■I'*'" of rfodents to be? 

lonu^shf luSh ‘ought locahons and roaches by looking at the keys, how 
tog should the process be continued for any Lgle reach? ^ 

bad tvnisi n? ® ological reasons behind the statement “A good or a 

reasonf for ® niade at the beginning ’? What are the pedagogical 

reasons tor the same statement? r b s 

belnmVwf ®“osd ngainst too rapid learning in the 

beginning work in typing Why? What might result? 


29 
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lesson or requinng them to make additional copies of the same exercise 
not effective^ 

20 What are the disadvantages of having the superior students contmually 
check papers or do other dencal work for the teacher? 

21 How important is mental attitude to the learning of the physically 
handicapped student? 

22 Give arguments for and against the usual plan of providmg the type 
wntmg texts free to students 

23 In which respect do typewnting textbooks differ most in content mate 
nal or in the method of presenbng the work? 

24 Approximately what points should be used to make a thorough evalua 
tion of a new typewnting text being considered for use? 

25 Who, m the usual school, is best qualified to select the text? For how 
many years should a typing text be adopted? 

26 Explam the fact that many 40 word per mmute typists cannot increase 
their speed because they have not yet gamed a complete and positne 
knowledge of the keyboard 

27 If there is no such thing as perfect rhythm, then how nearly perfect 
shall teachers expect the rhythm of students to be? 

28 If students are taught locations and reaches by looking at the keys, how 
long should the process be contmued for any single reach? 

29 What are the psychological reasons behind the statement ‘A good or n 
bad typist may be made at tlie beginnmg”? What are the pedagogical 
reasons for the same statement? 

80 It 15 said that teachers should guard against too rapid learning in the 
beginnmg work m typing Why? What might result? 
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CHAPTER IX 


The Development of 
Basic Skill 
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elusion that technique must be emphasized before bad habits can be 
fonned. 

Unfortunately, some teachers insisted that “letter-perfect” copy be 
produced from the first day and then wondered why speed tests later 
were inaccurate. These teachers did not realize that correct techniques 
were being disregarded in order to obtain “letter-perfect” copy and that 
habits of slow writing were established. Finally, teachers came to 
believe that it was possible to build appropriately high stroking speed 
before setting up specific demands for accuracy. This rapid stroking 
is now developed from the beginning, and in the early learning experi- 
ence errors of copy are of secondary importance. Harold H. Smith 
proves this by his statement: “A typist can no more acquire fast 
motions by practicing slow ones than an athlete can learn to run by 
walking.” So it is now known that the way in which the beginner pre- 
pares the copy is far more important than is the accuracy of the finished 
product. Jay W, Miller says on this point: ‘‘If the pupil is doing his 
best, mentally and manually, the results as shown in copy turned out 
is really unimportant, for it is the quality of his effort that counts hero 
(meaning at the beginning); not the quality of his product." 

The best authorities agree that the teaching emphasis should never 
be relaxed so far as correct techniques are concerned, and coupled with 
this should be a balanced emphasis on speed of stroking and accuracy of 
writing and procedure. It is this latter emphasis that is the most difficult 
for teachers to apply because it is an art to know when to play up 
speed and when to stress accuracy. This balanced emphasis of speed 
and accuracy must be thoroughly understood by the student as well as 
the teacher, else the efforts of both may be wasted. D. D. Lessenberry 
gives this suggestion: 

The typist should not push himself to his speed limit when typing material 
that is to be checked for errors. He should push himself for nil he is worth 
when he is practicing for the specific goal of increased stroking and wlicn 
he is willing to sacrifice accuracy for speed. 

Any attempt to develop either speed or accuracy independent of the 
oUier is the result of confusion in thinking, for both arc the products of 
tvso things— the right techniques and controls. The findings of O’Rourk 
showed that tlicre is no positive correlation between slow writing and 
accuracy, for*'^f 1S5 slow workers, only 23 per cent were accurate; but 
of 125 fast workers, SO per cent were accurate. 
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The war training prngrams for World War II found dm newer plan 
f emphasis workable Thus, ,t ,s now generally recognized that spLd 
accuracy must be developed simultaneously, with the stuLnt 
aught the techniques for swift action from the veiy begmnmg of his 
earmng So unimportant is accuracy of output m the begmnma of 
yping that the students first attempts may even be destroyed without 
consideration, for it is control and the right atbtude toward shll 
development that are being aimed at, and not produchon of copy 
Tlie cycle of emphasis for the mamtenance of correct techniques for 
^ping can be clfechvely presented through daily practice or drill 
Improvement comes through the right lond of practice, and not so 
much through quantity of practice Emphasis on the maintenance of 
correct techniques is not a tune consuming activity A well organized 
plan of classroom procedure can be effective in giving needed attention 
to the whole range of fundamental techniques 
Text Materials and Skill Development Pnor to 1910, all textbooks 
hurried from the keyboard lessons mto practical form work The stu 
dent liesitantly worked through the keyboard exercises only to meet 
the most hesitant job of oll—the setting up of prachcal busmess forms 
He was thus forced to develop the habit of hesitation, of jerky strok 
ing, before having a chance to develop a dependable habit of fluent, 
rapid, and accurate typing on continuous matter The result was to bar 
him forever, perhaps, from high speed, accuracy, and fluency simply 
because he could not force himself over the bad habits acquired 
Wliile the attainment of the three levels of fundamental skill was a 
progressive procedure in the old textbooks, the modem texts so 
integrate them that the third level, continuous typing, becomes the 
immediate aim at the outset of the course The keyboard is treated 
only incidentally to the learning of the movements needed for its 
control and only enough of the most frequent words are offered as 
combinaUon practice units to enable the learner to eater upon the 
development of continuous typing ability at an optimum level of 

Must Be Taught There are two principal objechves or divi- 
sions in any typewriting course (1) fundamental skill development, 
and ( 2 ) praeJal applications of that sfaH Pnor to IWO the common 
obiectiv J were, m the order of them l^^ng emphas^ 1) keyboard, 

(2 practical apphcations and (3) skill development, if any Today, 
the usual arrangement in textbooks written by authors who have been 
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able to shake off the shackles of tradition is (1) keyboard, (2) skill 
development, and (3) practical applications 

In each of these two major divisions— fundamental skill development 
and practical application of skill— it will be necessary to distnbute the 
matenal mto three subdivisions (1) knowledge, (2) atfatudes, and 
(3) skills Skill IS undoubtedly the most important element in the two 
major divisions, but in skill development” it relates to fundamentals— 
to the mastery of 

1 Single character and space making movements 

2 Execution of frequent character combinations, mcluding short words 

3 Execution of other frequent words 

4 Wntmg of contmuous (sentence) matter 

5 Recording of thought on the typewriter 

In practical apphcations,*' skill is more complex and less a matter 
of pure manual dexterity It requires a close co ordination of many 
mental skills with the skills learned in the first division of the course 
Knowledge may relate directly to the skill thit is to be acquired or 
become a part of that skill It is then acquired by the student through 
the teacher’s giving basic mformabon Another kind of knowledge 
results from the teacher’s giving what is known as related information 
Such knowledge, for instance, as that concerning the care of the type 
writer, or how to look up information, is an asset to the typist, although 
he may not receive any direct remuneration for it Attitudes and ideals 
have been well presented in many texts They are necessary adjuncts 
to die success of the typist, especiaJIy the vocationa] studeat, for they 
enable him to achieve harmony with his co workers and the public 
There are, however, many special attitudes having to do with the 
requirement of simple and complex skills that should be systematically 
considered and cultivated 

The student must base his attitudes and his skill on right ideals and 
be able to utilize his skill and knowledge with an abundance of power 
and judgment But the principal element of tlic whole course must 
continue to be skiff— basic skill and its practical applications to more 
complex skills Tlic teacher’s job is to help bun acquire these things 
most clEcicnlly for immediate success on the first job and ultimate 
success m life 

Tlic Influence of Terminology. The inadequacy of words to explain 
how pcrfonnmg a muscular skill feels “from the inside” is apparent 
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This spphes direcUy to typuig, where evcD the teacher who possesses 
M ,hiU &ds cMcuIty D, desenbuig elementary JaXe 

^ 

“ ^ttle skill and no kmaesthetic impressions to descnbe! Many 
s Us suffer from the lacl of a ready made temunojogy While words 
may descnbe things seen, and with somewhat less facihty things heard, 
yet the necessary words to clothe the muscular espenences are entirely 
madequata Even the esperts do not Jmow the true sources and devel 
opment of their complex sloBs, although they have had a “nch 
expenence tfiat they find difficult to descnbe m words 
The Characteristics of Skill Mastery of the skill of typing depends 
on the way the student engages m the activity under the direction of 
the teacher, but what characterizes it? Most authonties agree that 
speed, accuracy, and fluency consbtute the answer and that to obtain 
any one of these at the expense of any other one is shortsighted mdeed 
hfany things confcnbute to the development of these three character 
istics, two of which will be found m eveiy list-correct tecbmques and 
control (both mental and manual) Technique the set of habits that 
constitutes the operabonal part of typmg involves automatic per 
fonnance of the letter strokes, singly and m sequence, copy getting 
and mampulaboa of the machine Technique begins as a highly con 
scious process but finally becomes completely automatic m the expert 
stage Control is the voluntary guidance of the peThrmance and 
involves an attitude of mmd characterized by calmness and a reabza 
bon of competence-a will to rapid accurate performance It is devel 
oped by well directed practice, based on scienhficaHy planned material 
There are diree successive levels of basic skill (1) the isolated 


character making level (2) combination produebon and (3) conhn 
uous typing level Armed with a mastery of the practice technique 
needed to develop these levels, the student can make an expert of 
himself if he tnes The third level should blend into sustamed typing 
skill which is skill capable of being mamtamed in a steady fashion 
without much of any, variation It is the goal of fundamental typing 


&KUi J f c 

The teacher is in a posibon to increase the pace of the students 
acquirement of the three levels of basic skill for many methods may be 
used Their common puipose is to mcrease the student s mohvaSon, his 
satisfaction with improvement, his dissalisfaclion with a lack ot im 
provement and to create situations m which certam specified objec- 
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tives, known to both teacher and learner, may be attamed The student 
should be led to study the nature of his progress from day to day, 
conscious of failure as well as of success, gradually building up a “will 
to improve” based on an mteUigent mterest in his progress and an 
accurate knowledge of the true nature of this progress 

The Technique Emphasis. The imhal teachmg of the correct tech 
mques is not enough, there must be recurring emphasis throughout the 
entire learmng period Even at the expense of textbook assignment 
requirements, there must be organized teachmg for the maintenance 
and the improvement of techmques for advanced students as well as 
beginners Organized teachmg is best done through a defimte senes of 
emphasis m which one techmque is brought mto the focal pomt of 
attenbon each day 

The idenbhcabon of the techmques that need this recumng empha 
SIS IS not difficult A study of expert typists reveals that only a few 
skills must be brought to a high performance level, and these can be 
taught It IS the mtent of every teacher of begmnmg typmg to teach 
the techmques that will lead to expert performance However, some 
where between the early lessons and the typmg of the weekly budget, 
something goes wrong and only a few become experts, too few even 
become vocabonally competent 

There is no longer any need to doubt that higher speeds can now 
be developed in less tune Many teachers demonstrated this under the 
speed up war program Nor does the development of fast strolang 
imply the necessity for giving up the requuement of reasonable control 
On the contrary, real speed must be built through the use of correct 
techniques, and these mevitably lead to the development of speed and 
accuracy The tense, burned, spasmodic typmg of the student who 
must meet a speed goal without first having been required to meet a 
technique standard is evidence of the failure to provide the c^cle of 
emphasis that will reconstruct and mamtain necessary typing tech- 
niques It IS not enough to teach once, there must be organized 
follow up work at stated intervals Supenor typists must be expert in 
certain techniques D D Lessenberry describes these in an article, 
“The Cycle of Emphasis for Typcwnting Techniques” (Balance Sheet, 
September, 19-13) Teachers of skills must understand each thought, 
action, and important factor that constitutes good technique 
The Fluency Emphasis. For some bme the word “fluency” has been 
used instead of “rhythm” Correctly understood, however, these words 
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mean tlie same thing This is possibly because of the general misunder- 
standmg of rhythm and its apphcation to typing skill Fluency em- 
braces the idea of passing rhythmically from one rate to another 
August Dvorak has defined fluency as “rhythm smoothly mamtamed, 
and Harold H Smith has caBed it “an mterweaving of rhythms” It 
applies equally to mental and muscular acbon A skiBful typist is more 
concerned that his physical movements shaU be smooth than that the 
maehme shaU chck rhythmicaHy His pace changes smoothly or 


PsycLlogists long ago remarked that skill m any smgle operation 
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texts have encouraged this tendency to learn and to act rhythmically 
by arrangmg some material for even strokmg 

In progressmg to a higher rate of speed, steady rhythm must give 
way to fluency, or “an interweaving of rhythm ” 'iTus has been proved 
experimentally When the several operations m a senes are necessarily 
confined to one hand, the mtervals between successive spacmg move- 
ments of the carnage are longer, even thou^ the typist may not reduce 
the speed of his hand movements If die motions are actually awkward, 
dus extension of the mterval between movements of die carnage is 
more marked and is accompamed by whatever reduction of speed is 
required to mampulate the difficult combmations safely and smoothly 
Thus, the skillful typist changes lii»! pace smoothly, the less skilled 
typist IS more concerned with the rhythm of his physical movements 
dan with the sound of the timed chcks of his machme, and die un- 
hampered typist who IS stnving for greater skill does not aim solely 
for rhythm unless he has apparendy reached expertness m the motions 
he makes, his upper limit of speed With the rapidly progressing 
learner, the speed and accuracy of his motions remam his major aims, 
for he stnves to improve his rhythm only to insure the easiest possible 
execution of work at each speed level as his skill mcreases Such prac- 
tice provides expenence that is always useful when difficulties appear 
at higher speed levels Then the typist must slow down m order to 
extncate himself widout loss of conlroL If he has enjoyed considerable 
smooth, rhythmic practice on similar combmations at lower speed 
levels, he falls back on the habits that have been thus formed, to a 
large extent operatmg the machme automatically at reduced speed, 
while he devotes most of his attention to lestormg control He accom- 
plishes this m a surpnsmgly brief mterval and then swifdy resumes 
his best pace with correspondmgly faster rhythms The poor typist is 
cither erratic, lacks all rhythm, or uses a too nearly metronomic 
rhythm at unnecessarily slow speed In either event, when disturb 
onccs occur, he has no habits on which he can depend to tide him 
over the moments rcqmrcd to regain control He must stop or make 
errors, or do both, and he can never become a skillful typist until be 
Icams the true meaning of rhythm 

Without “right motions at best speeds," one cannot become a skillful 
typist E\cry student dcscr>cs to be encouraged to develop fast, 
rhythmic motion patterns He must be shown how to attack these 
patterns ducctly by demonstratmg how they sound. Tapping one 
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nevt'f “ a™ can 

hmd P““^™ ’^'= ‘™‘= P^^ttem combme. these evenly 

by a relaxation 

terval that shortens as the sM develops and eventually blends into 
floiving rhythm Such groupmg represents a pattern of motion that 
automatizes quicWy with speed and accuracy mevitable ShUM 
typing IS not done on the isolated stroke level, but on the combmaboa 
level Too great strammg for metronomic rhythm and too httle under- 
standing of the true nature of mobon patterns have made a farce of 
pracface on combmabons Students may pages of pracbce on 
such letter sequences, but, if they never pracbce them on any but the 
isolated letter level because the teacher fries to enforce metronomic 
rhythm, they cannot hope to Icam mobon patterns for groups of 
strokes They are pracbcmg only a succession of smgle strokes 
If any opefabon is to be done skillfully, some measure of ^uenty 
or rhythm must enter into it This apphes to mental as well as manu^ 
operabons There must be a defimte method, followed by much prac« 
bee, to make the transmission of nervous and physical energy auto- 
mabc After that it is purely a matter of how much energy can be 
forced into the proper channels before their capaaty for accurate and 
smooth control is reached The secret is to sfrive continually for the 
one best way to execute each operahon, to perfect it at low speed, and 
then gradually to increase the speed Fluency and speed are usually 
better when typing is done on the combination {words and phrases) 
level and more poorly done when working on the lowest (isolated 
letter) level of sloU 

Skillful typmg is acquired only by striving to increase the pace by 
inventing new and faster mobon patterns, yet without loss of accuracy 
The degree of typing skill depends on the rhythmic quahbes of each 
motion pattern and the ways lo whidi the patterns are combined The 
rhythmic cr fluent typist has an advantage m that he passes from one 
operabon to another smoothly, without starts and stops, without jerks, 
and with assurance Fluency increases output because it makes any 
speed more continuous, and it makes accurate typmg easier because 
everv mental and manual effort is under surer control 
The Speed and Accuracy Emphasis There is a strong tendency for 
speed and accuracy to be emphasized together w all motor ^ 
hLe been experimentally mvesbgated This happens, however, only 
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when the whole learning process is intelligently directed. If one pushes 
for speed beyond one's control, accuracy will surely suffer; on the 
other hand, if one think s of nothing but absolute accurate as an end 
in itself, one’s very anxiety becomes an obstacle. Speed and accuracy 
both flow from the same source— properly placed internal control and 
an organized flow of rhythmic effort. It is this that the typist must 
strive to establish. Because of die close relationship of these two- 
speed and accuracy— their emphasis will be treated together. 

Every teacher of typing wants the final goal for the semester's work 
to be rapid and accurate typing. Students want to write rapidly, and 
their natural impulse is to type rapidly from the beginning even if 
inaccurate strokes are made. Speed of stroking should be established 
during the early lessons, while accuracy should be the final goal for 
the finished typist. The often quoted, but seldom tested, theory, ‘ Get 
accuracy first and speed will take care of itself,” has been revised 
to read, "Get speed and let accuracy come later as the result of good 
habits and the right controb.” 

Correct technique and rapid stroking should precede the emphasb 
on accuracy and precbion. Deliberate typing b incorrect, because the 
student b concentrating on accuracy as he writes letter by letter. De- 
liberate typing abo has a tendency to make the operator stiffen hb 
muscles and hold the keys with a great amount of force, thus using 
excess energy and causing the keys to hang. This slow but sure 
manner b detrimental to speedy and dextrous typing. Such a method of 
typing never brings speed, and the operator who uses it gains only 
vjben be and daringly "lets lumsell go.” M the same time the 

teacher must bear in mind that any mention of errors or accuracy on 
hb part kills the proper beginning, which, when once lost, b difficult 
to regain. Thus, accuracy b subordinate to speed in the beginning. Of 
course, thb does not mean that inaccuracy should be encouraged; but 
accuracy when thought of in terms of striking the correct keys, letter 
by letter, tends to produce dchberale typing and a rigidness of move- 
ment Gestalt ps)'chology b in accordance with this idea. Poky thought 
and action, fumbling, and hesitation must go. Accurate control of 
speedy motions must be cstablbhed. Typing one stroke after another 
as a series of bolatcd efforts b just as unskillful as trying to read by 
spelling out the letters in each word. Somehow the student must Icam 
how to type frequent, facile combinations of strokes as combinations; 
that b, words as words. 
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There are reasons for the overemphasis on accuracy (1) an tmques- 

and (2) the assumption that a begmner’s typed work should be 100 
per cent perfect la regard to the first reason, the Gilbreths proved 
that fast, correct stroking is not mastered in slow practice, because the 
paths of correct, fast motions are dilFereut from those of slow mohous 
This means that a student who has had accuracy stressed from the 
beginmng will have to leam an entirely different type of mohon when 
attempting to speed up his writmg later 
There is, though, a definite relation between speed and accuracy, 
and thus accuracy cannot be entirely ignored m the development of 
speed The problem of speed versus accuracy is not whether emphasis 
m typing instruction, especially during the first semester, should be on 
speed or on accuracy, but whether emphasis should be on correct 
mofaons (technique) or on the number of typographically correct lines 
or pages It is true that dunng the first semester many teachers have 
made accuracy of typed pages the first goal, the number of ^ed 
pages the second go^, and the technique used the third goal, with 
the third goal ignored entirely sometimes Dvorak clauns that lus 
investigations mdicate conclusively that the acgmsibon of correct 
motions is outstandmgly the first goal to be attained Because correct 
motions are fast, smooth, and contmuous, speed is a second goal in 
beginning typing Accuracy of typescripts is decidedly the third goal 
The highly satisfactory result from this rearrangement of emphasis on 
goals IS thah if the techmque is good, accuracy is mevitable at high 
speeds as well as at low speeds In fact; the degree of accuracy that 
students attain is indicated by the degree of perfection in their tech* 
nique Typing speed grows if fast motions are present from the start 
While a student is learning the keyboard, he is working with an 
unfamihar thing, and bis action is apt to be excessive Therefore, one 
of his learmng problems is to get nd of this excess Asking a stud^t 
to recopy material for the sake of accuraty increases tension and makes 
matters worse If the same error eonsistenfly occurs, it is profitable to 
take time out and practice the proper remedial drills to coirect the 

^formula to be followed in the acquisition of speed could be (1) 
Emphasize techmque, consisting of effiaent 
Uonl and correct posture (2) Develop fluency or fast mouons (3) 
Emphasize accuracy, or precise mohous 
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The Introductory Training, The teachers first procedure should be 
based on logic, with subject matter as the core, the second is based 
upon die certain knowledge that the student wants to operate the type- 
writer, and that he is already interested in acquiring at least some 
degree of skill Although students are interested in developmg typing 
skill, they seem to have no organized method of attaclong the prob- 
lem, hence the teacher becomes the important factor m the success or 
failure of the learning and the improvement that follows The teacher 
sets the model, he helps them to adopt a method for their own mdi 
vidual improvement From the outset, the teacher must secure the 
student’s co operation m all leammg activities This should not be 
difficult because students are motivated by eagerness to leam, but 
sometimes they are so enthusiastic that they seem to overlook the 
importance of the less obvious a^ecls of acbievmg skill 

The key to teachmg this first knowledge type leammg successfully 
is to create real situations that result m a recogmtion of leammg needs 
m a natural way The teacher can lead the way to the first short words 
that are to be typed by demonstratiDg how a few of the first short words 
can be typed skillfully as a preface to the student attempts With this 
word practice, the teacher really begins to tram for skill He may direct 
some unison drill and suggest mdividual practice as he goes about the 
room helping those who are having difficulty 

Thus, the students are masteruig their first hurdles The teacher- 
coach is showmg them how to take those hurdles, how to improve their 
motions from effort to effort No time is bemg wasted m attorning the 
mastery level of skillful mohons and tfunking Out of this training 
comes a greater thnll than that expenenced by the expert He realizes 
that his teacher has contributed from personal experience something 
he might never have learned by himself m years of less intelligent 
pracbcc 

Now, the begmner is ready for simple one or two line sentence 
work First, ha\ e him try to master each word m the sentence, typing 
the easy ones as a whole and the difficult ones letter by letter (there 
should be ^ery few of tliesc) Next, the words as they occur m the 
sentence sliould be practiced m tuos, threes, and so on, and then each 
line as a whole, then, the t\\o lines of the sentence This will stress llie 
need of a swifter carriage throw The next step is to start on pressure 
practice— Vminule and 1 minute tests Students may compete witli 
ihemseh cs, willi cacli other, or with the class as a group yVs incorrect 
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technique m observed, they should be shown how to save toe and 
energy From ten to fifteen mmutes may be spent near the end of each 
c ass penod m this type of intensive training During the first two 

eeks the teacher should have developed an efficient warm up routine 
suggesUons for which wifi be given later m this chapter After the 
irarm up and review practice, the above routine procedure may be 
effectively used ^ 

Some part of these early class periods should be spent m learning 
how to control the mmd, eyes, and fingere so as to produce an accurate 
typed result This involves training the student to slow down his pace 
of typing without slowmg down the speed of making the separate 
motions No greater mistake can be made than merely assigning perfect 
work or other accuracy requirements on a given exercise For the first 
fifteen or twenty class periods, the average student cannot sustain his 
concentration on accuracy as a goal beyond a hne or two and these 
should be short lines at first Telling typists to slow down is not always 
good training procedure The good coach sets the right pace, if he 
wants a runner to slow down, or he gels another athlete to demonstrate 
it The typing teacher can do the same thing by tapping a single key 
m the rhythm and at the rate the student has been practicing He can 
then contrast that rate with the slower and more desirable rate, which 
be should demonstrate for the student who is having difficulty m get 
bng control of his ‘speed and accuracy" The student can then con 
tinue his practice, following the sound of the teacher's demonstration 
This msures sound teaching for it sets up immediate, understandable, 
and worth while goals 

An introductory course, like this just suggested is ilmost entirely a 
training course The students should be anxious to exercise their eyes, 
fingers, and minds at the typewriter through most of each practice 
period They should be creating satisfacftons and sensmg steady prog 
less Their fingers should be learning many new fncks each day Such 
training requires an active, enthnsiasbc teacher who understands stu 
dents and their individual differences It requires a teacher who not 
only understands this training rontme but who blows how to spend 
every class penod m effective work with the students It requires a 
teacher who can demonstrate what he teaches, because demonslraUon 
IS less subject to misinterpretation than are directions 

The demonstration machine should be pla^d i^ere ^ 
hands can ha seen by every student if possible The teacher should 
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pronounce and type each combination or word several times at prac- 
tically expert rate He may call attention to the way his hands hover 
close to the keyboard, to their being relaxed on the home keys when 
not actually typmg, but the principal impression he is trymg to make 
is how the strokmg sounds, and what the movements of the fingers 
look like for each combmation Then the teacher should have the class 
say-and type with him enough tunes to allow those who can master 
the dnil m this way to do so A pause should follow the combmation 
at firsts the length of which is important The speed of callmg and 
typmg the combmation itself need not be reduced matenally, but the 
pause should he long enough to msure thorough relaxation, return of 
fingers to home keys, and time for separately directing each response 
until class unison has been attamed Then and then only may the pause 
be shortened without danger of affechng adversely the execution of 
the combmation 

Four types of images are bemg used to fix the new habit visual, 
vocal, auditory, and kmaesthehc images They act and react upon 
each other, and, if one of them is weak, the others are likely to be 
Havmg the class contmuously call the combination and pause with the 
teacher while the movement is executed at the same time develops 
the kinaesthetic image Control is obtamed by properly regulatmg the 
length of the pause, gradually quickeomg the responses to allow a 
shorter pause Near the end of the pracbce, only a bnef pause is 
necessary— just enough to permit the relaxation tension relaxation cycle 
required for correct execution 

After the first few combinations have been taught, the teacher should 
find it possible to call and type new combinations hvo or three tunes 
and have the class jom wth him m the same operation When the dnlJ 
on any combmabon can be executed at the rate of four m bvo seconds, 
the class is ready as a whole to proceed to a new dnlL The pause need 
not be called, but can be made m the rhythm of the count After suffi- 
cient pracbce on this, there remains but one more step It is now bine 
to step up to the higher level and to perfect the mental controls 
whereby, when the eyes see, the cars hear, or the mind thinks any of 
the words previously pracbced, the proper typing movements should 
be set off at best speed, with best accuracy, and best fluency Many of 
the students should have am\ed at this goal already, but many others 
of lower mohvabon and duller learning capacity will not, so the prac- 
bcc continues on the drill 
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As with tho teaching of combinations, it should be found, after a 
few words have been mastered, that these steps for working out each 
word wdl go much more rapidly, and the class should reach the higher 
levels of skill in a surprisingly short tune The teacher wdl then ^ 
taught the student “how to practice” This is somelhmg P 
by fts absence in many typing rooms Once 
can cover a far greater mass of Icarnmg matenal w** 
and more interest and enthusiasm on tlie part of the students Progres 

IS evident. , „,nrt^s will not all have 

The speeded efforts on "mving to make neiv 

been 100 per cent aeeimte, for (/definite objec- 

and faster movements They are adap g 
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teacher should reduce that spec g J j ^d with best 

of accuracy, pushmg up the again and work 

accuracy is attamed V fluency agam, gradually increasing 

with the class for 100 per best fluency If student 

speed until the word can be ,„(ds, they wJI atta^ 

respond quickly by pickmg up ^vere suigle words 

short phrases, such as / ’ . separately 

would be a waste of tune to J ,, a long word, a slow 

Somewhere m every >“<='” p^setree on such combinations, 
combmation will be found eed of suokmg an^u" 

emphasizing the necessity °f | hue from *e beg^ng 

troSing It, especiaUy fe able to type 

Soon every student m the ^ be ex “ 

as the teacher, maybe find that they are unable to 

second hue, but frequently „ ,he better gulden's 

'rype die two lines as fast . „„ ,ach Ime 

class, even though they techmque is pow J be^slow 

season may be then — J';::„pay enough, 
reach for the line sp recover operaUng p 

on the remm, “ 5 ,„dei.ts that ,,ajnage return 

If It can be proved incentive to mast „er can 
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them as habits When it « a 
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machine "expertly,” it is not meant fliat he can equal the expert m 
sustamed typmg It means only that he can do so on very short spurts, 
represented by combinations of from two to five strokes, which mclude 
many short words Essentially, it means that the student learns to make 
motions and responses wth the facihty, the accuracy, and the smooth 
ness of the expert, not, of course, m sustamed fashion, for common 
sense and experience teach that sustamed performance in any skill, 
such as typmg, demands the refinement of a multitude of mental and 
physical controls and processes that can be built up only after much 
well-directed practice 

The Basic Skill Boutme In trawmg a student m any skill subject, 
regular, systematic practice is a paramount necessity if fas^ accurate 
operation is to be developed, and only a roubne procedure can do this 
Visible progress made from day to day is so small as to be even 
neghgihle sometimes, but if good habits are formed by daily repetition, 
if concentration throughout a given period is developed, if the student 
IS aroused and stimulated to do his best each day, and if the teacher 
has infimte patience to drive encouragmgly day after day with perfect 
control of the entire student group and has a hve, vital enthusiasm m 
all that he does, it is certain that bis students will be successful and 
perhaps above average at the end of each semester The results ob- 
tamed from week to week should be more evident than from day to 
day The final results at the end of the semester will be gratifymg both 
to teacher and to student 

One's skill cannot function with certamty at its peak unless every 
mmute detail of thought and achon has been systematized— many of 
them must be automatized. Teachers must stress the importance of a 
rich, but uniform practice routme A good basic routme ^v^ll usually 
consist of three different types of routine (1) an assimilabon routme, 
(2) a skill routme, and (3) a job traming routine These will be dis- 
cussed briefly 

AssurwZotion Eouitne The assimilation routine is used where new 
ideas and information consbtutc the chief content of the work, and 
wherever new apphcabons of typmg must be explained or whenever 
mformabon concerning plannmg and arrangement must be covered 
It follow’s the generally accepted roubne for knowledge-type learning, 
with emphasis upon appheabon and as much drill as time permits 
Skiff Houtinc The skill routme is gradually developed out of the 
assimilabon routine of the early lessons m a text Step by step, the 
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emphasis on new information about technique, what to pracbce, and 
how to practice is reduced until only an occasional reminder is offered 
At the same time, increasmg emphasis and time are devoted to dnli 
and practice, shifting the interest and attention toward the acqu^iUon 
of skill m performance Finally, a complete basic skill routme should 
emerge This routme should be vaned so that it has a dommant aim 
for cLh lesson end should vary m the length of the pracbce eifo^ 
Partly for the sake of shifting interest for better mobvahon, and partly 
bccanse it is a necessary element m mahng rapid progress, the domi 
nant aim of each lesson should be directed toward soma 
A cycle of aims for each of the five days of the week is advisable 
The first day of the week may be devoted to 

timed efforts predomma X emphasis on accuracy of 

the speed of the 7 mainly for accmacy on the day before 

performance It is ‘ , hj/day of the week, for the obvious 

Lweekly test.wh.ch^;^^;^“^^^ ^^„,abve effect of 
reason that this is the best M with a 

Uie dady pracbce ^^p^fa'ee and results, yet. some effort 
strong emphasis on accura p paipose short 

should be made each ^ aach day to sustam whatever 

tests are best Some ^le prehmmary pracbce, and this i 

phase of skill one has imp^f^ « P ^aataming any newly ac 
done through sustamed efforts f forcmg 

J skill IS made through 5 -nimute, 10 mmute, 

Ted IS *e aim TTus warrants the usejf ^ ^ ^ ^^ag^assive 

md 15 mmute tests as the “ j^med, the more dependable it is 

procedme effort 

s:drlt^::i-^ranr^^^^ 

copymg efforts or rooms 
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Anyone who has acq 
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can be concentrated upon and unproved at one tune He also knows that 
improvements are made on short, intensive eEorts It does not matter 
whether the objective is some pomt m posture, m finger or hand mo- 
tion, m control of power or of fluency, or whether it is a matter of 
forcmg for speed or holdmg back for accuracy— any and every phase 
of tjpmg skill except the sustamed phase is best attempted on bnef 
efforts, which may be timed or imtuned Generally, efforts aimed at 
accuracy and fluency, at posture and lechmque, and at better methods 
of “gettmg copy” through eye or ear should not be timed The moment 
some improvement is noted, the ^^mg should pass from the experi- 
mental and drill stage mto the practice stage Here the aim is to fix the 
new learmng mlo as dependable a habit form as possible Proper 
timmg provides an mcentive that msures more mtelhgent and mtensive 
practice 

In many cases, the first few timed efforts cause strain and nervous 
tension that destroy co-ordination The cure is to shorten the number 
and length of the timed efforts until control is regained, then increase 
and lengthen them gradually unbl timing loses its terrors No one is 
master of any skill imtil he can use it confidently, under pressure 
Efforts without the element of tuning pressure are always made on a 
relatively low level of energy expenditure Such practice is always 
slower than the typist’s best It often results m more errors and con 
tains hesitations and unnecessarily extended penods of total inactivity 
Teachers are expected to elumnate such inefiBciency from all forms of 
learmng 

The mtelligent use of tuning for short and long penods, according 
to the needs of the students, is strongly mdicated as the best method 
of maintainmg drill and practice efforts on the highest possible plane 
It IS used freely in nearly every of learmng that involves skills It 
has been proved and accepted in many classrooms, and for years it 
has been used in trammg every typist who became known as an 
expert 

]oh Traimng ’Routine The job training routine is really a composite 
of the assimilation and skill types When it is necessary to introduce 
the student to some new letter or business form, to give information 
about placement, the essential parts of tlic form, etc , he must first 
assimilate ideas that contnbute to the knowledge phase of his learning 
This IS true whether the information provided is basic to an under- 
standing of form and arrangement or whether it refers to minor details. 
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such as vanabons m form, how husmess papers are used, theu- relahon- 
ship to each other, etc The only difference is that these minor details 
usually mvolve small pomts that can be covered rapidly and that are 
best mastered through domg Stressmg the acquisition of knowledge 
with as much drill as time permits is the assimilation routme 

Knowing how is one thing, skdl and dependabihty m domg a^e 
quite another Hence there is a great need for pracbee fm 
Img these many thmgs skillfully ^ 

^y cames with it a sbong 4,„a,ble atb 

necessary, how “ “ ski routme must be employed m the 
tudes toward the typing job Th become evident with 

phase of job bammg, with sue a ap „„ujred on the project 

the mcrease m the amount o ^ conelated plan combmmg 

Thus the whole course m typmg 

the three types of Development A typmg dnil -s 

The Importance of Dr J1 to^^ ^ ^Boendy, 

generally recognized to jar skill m order to assure 

will mibate, 4 skill buildmg need, the author 

Its funeboorng as a habit T .gachers with a generous vanety 

of typing textbooks have supp cnecihc purposes This means 

of dnU material organized aro^ w ^ ^p^^tanding of then real 

that typing drills - ‘^‘=4Sll"cbced w* an ^derstandmg 
purpose, m fact, eac development of real skill 

of what It IS supposed to do aunless, unison typ g 

But, unfortunately. som type at a m^ 

that restnets students who c» P ^ ,t,4er the ^ 

more rapid rate The name has b«o^ students 

senes of terms ^ .^u,g for ■= ^ ethlebcs, that 
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Each teacher may select his own name for the practice or dull, but new 
terms or names may not of diemselves be sufficiently action impellmg 
The teacher should briefly ei^lam and daily demonstrate the purpose 
of the practice and the way it should be done, for drill should never 
be purposeless and meffective If dnll is to be effective, it must be 
directed toward a specific goal and it must make deflmte and meas- 
urable improvement m the work of the students Drills can be used for 
specific and realizable purposes For example, drill may be effective in 
developmg quicker strokmg, smoother typmg, and greater certamty m 
the control of the keyboard Again, drill may be used to quicken the 
carnage throw, to develop facility m shifting, and to set up a pattern 
of efficient machme operation that will add to the total skill Thus, 
dnll work can do these thmgs and drill work should do them 

One can make a habit only of what one expenences— fix only what one 
practices The problem of dnll, then, is to select the particular element 
of techmque that is to be held in the focus of attention and apply to 
it the recognized rules of skUl building The teacher should seek the 
best way, and then use eveiy opportumty that affords itself to tram 
students m the exact practice of that techmque 
Dnll must be rationalized— its purpose must be a convincing one— 
the student must be sold The mamtenance of nght techmques for 
typmg can be effectively presented through the daily dnll, and it is 
up to the teacher to sell it to the students There are many elements of 
the correct techmque that, if kept m the focus of attention, will con- 
tnbute matenally to economy of movement and accuracy of strokmg 
and give a clear picture of good form If these elements are not stressed, 
the student will develop his own techniques through the trial and- 
error method, and he \viU not become as fluent or efficient a typist 
as directed learning would have made him Bight techmques must be 
gained by isolatmg each techmque, and, by precise practice or drill, 
ease in domg it is gamed. 

Teachers cannot talk to students about the improvement of their 
techmque if they are constantly working against the deadline for the 
completion of a budget Students will not take tune off to build skill 
m stroking or control if they want to get m their budget Drill can be 
interesting, fasanatmg, and much more pleasant than budget work 
if mtcUigenUy admmistercd Only tasks with a significance challenge 
one, so give the dnll lesson a pomt Make sure the students understand 
it, lead them sympathetically and enthusiastically as they explore it 
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let them know frequently how well they are succeedmg. and the drill 
work will be a tune of serious and absorbing practice 

Drill should he accompamed by appraisal Both teacher and student 
must be able to recognize, m objective form, the progress made as a 
result of their work This measurmg device is essenbal in order that 
the practice may seem worth whde, and that it he ^y a 

feeling of satisfaction It may be very mfonnal-through individual he p 
-or It may be a more formal measure No matter what form this 
Jasurmg takes, it must be present The students must know wher 
fey riomg. how they got fere, and how fast they are traveling 

under the teacher’s gmdance , 
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senal response Here again, if the typist meets these favorable com 
bmabons frequently m practice matenal that is nch in the thousand 
commonest word vocabulary he more quickly and surely masters these 
combmation skills than he would were he to meet the same combma 
tions hidden away in other words of lower frequency, many of them 
contammg difficult combmahons that slow down his execution It is 
clear that practice concentrated on the thousand commonest words 
will enable the typist to blend his skill m isolated strokmg and in 
sequence strokmg mto the smooth fluency that is required for practical, 
skillful performance The perfection of this co ordination of the two 
basic types of skill rests similarly upon the relative and actual fre 
quency of opportunity afforded to the typist for practicmg each of 
these three skills mtensively and effectively 

The use of teachmg devices, like oral dictation or spelhng by student 
or teacher, should be used for leammg the shorter combmahons 
These devices should then be followed with a synthetic process of 
buildmg complex skills upon simple ones It is only by blendmg the 
ability to make mdividual typing strokes with the ability to execute 
frequent sequences that typmg can be done skillfully at all Practice 
on long words and phrases furnishes the natural approach to mastery 
of this blendmg process These two basic skills can be acquired only 
through taking the proper steps m the approach, followed by mteUigent 
repetition, and theu* skillful blending can be perfected only through 
much repetition on contmuous matter 
The next stage m the development of fundamental skill is the pro 
ductioa of continuous writing— straight away typmg from copy m long 
hand, typmg, or print This involves sentence practice and then para 
graphs There are rtvo possible approaches to sentence practice (1) 
the student types through the sentence once or twice to get acquamted 
with its “feel”, and (2) the individual words m the sentence are taken 
up and treated as words to be drilled upon according to the best 
methods of word practice The second method is especially desirable 
os an approach to continuous typmg through group drill— to teach the 
typist how to attack the problem as a whole and m its various parts 
The student should know how to pick out words and plirases that 
cause him difficulty He should know how to concentrate his intelli- 
gence and effort on them until he has mastered them He is then ready 
for paragraph practice and the more sustained effort required for the 
production of straight away copy 
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Whether on longer sentences or paragraphs, the approach is identi 
cal Suppose the first method is to be used The student types through 
the sentence or paragraph at a speed considerably below his best rate, 
merely to "get the feel ” In doing this, he can note difficulbes as they 
arise NormaUy, it is better to complete the paragraph at least once 
typing as steadUy and accurately as possible at tbe rate witb which 
the typing commences Wnte at a rather low rate an suppress e 
tendmcy to speed up even though the matter favors it After se ectmg 
the difficult places, intensive practice should follow Since the la^ 
DOSSible leammg umts should be preferred to smaUer ones, a phra e 
Ta toup oTwords should be selected, if possible, rather than a sing 
VO d f the phrase proves too difficult, select the specific word ffia 
rems to cause the trouble If the word stffi provesjeo dffiie lUahe 
that unit within it that gives ‘h® 8^“““ ™ { improve some 

be necessary to descend to the f “ ovement As 

infrequently used or poorly mas ere c manner, he will 

desirable speed, “'Igiaph it may then be repeated 

After mastering the words in *<= J ,, perfect fluency 

at least once, with the mam speed and below 

as can be developed at “ ^ ^le words and phrases as units Prac- 

the speed used when deabng consciousness of the 

pee of this kind makes real ,„,„g cental set before the 
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This type of pracbce should be indulged in as long as the typist 
hopes to improve his fundamental and practical skill Some successful 
teachers feel that much of the first year should be spent m the pursuit 
of this skill A few teachers secure an average of 45 to 50 words per 
minute net from their two semester typists, and there seems to be no 
good reason why this should not be approximated by all teachers who 
can keep worth while aims steadily in view and who can modify their 
textbooks and teachmg to fit the need It is recommended that much 
of the first semester, after the keyboard is taught, be devoted to pure 
skill development, saving the apphcabon of fundamental skill to prac- 
tical business correspondence and papers for the second semester If 
fundamental skill is developed first, the form work can be done so 
much more quickly and better, resultmg m a saving in learning time 
Durmg the second year of typing for vocational students, much time 
can be allotted to such pracbce The typist should constantly be re- 
minded of his need for improved basic skill in conbnuous typing by 
having a regular program that mcludes some continuous typmg prac- 
bce and will be highly mobvated the last few weeks of each semester 
The compebbve tuned test is best for this purpose 
The mdividual student’s needs cannot be met by ostentabous teach- 
mg procedures that overemphasize and overemploy unison drill Unless 
the drill is on parbcular problems that the mdividual learner needs to 
solve and properly paced at rates that force him to sbive vigorously 
and intelligently, it will subbact from rather than add to his per- 
formance, his thinkmg, and his action Although drill has hmitabons, 
it also has decided advantages, il properly duected ESecbve drill 
is not mere finger movement Neither is it effective when students are 
asked to type so much matenal without understanding what the drill 
on that material is supposed to do to them* or for them It is most 
important to check on the changes in typmg behavior that the drill 
produced The best progress m the skill of typing is made when 
pracbce is regular, systemabc, and well planned Pracbce is entered 
into most cnthusiasbcally when it is known to be duectly correlated 
with regular checkups, the results of which will be revealed so that 
all may see and make comparisons Isolated drill work is greatly ex- 
aggerated resulting m the dcadciung of student interest Word pracbce 
can be more fruitful and properly pursued than isolated letter practice 
Less proof has been submitted to prove Uie superiority of sentence 
pracbce ov er word pracbce When not mflucnced by nervous diseases. 
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pracbce enables nearly all to make groups of four, five, or six char- 
aeters with great rapidity Measurements have shown this rate to be 
as high as twelve a second Letters forming words are wntten much 
more rapidly and with greater precision than letters taken at random 
The same is true of words m connected discourse as compared with 
words m random order It is worthy of note that smce 1917 many pro- 
fessional typists have averaged bvelve or more strokes a second for 
60 minutes of contmuous typmg from unfamihar copy Finally, it is 
the teachers responsibdity to find some adequate means of arousmg 
enthusiastic interest m the right kind of practice matenal for each 

the more common drills will be exp . ^ 
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and students should always keep in mind the prime puipose of the 
drill It IS not rhythm alone, nor is it speed alone, nor even correct 
strokmg alone, but it is all three The absence of reached strokes, with 
the exception of the easy g and h strokes, makes it possible to attam the 
greatest speed in the shortest tune It also enables the typist to con 
centrate his full attention on mamtainmg correct hand position and a 
snappy blow with a quick release of the key While most beginners 
start to learn the sequence of the drill in terms of the characters typed, 
execution should be speeded up from the first, and the typists atten- 
tion should swmg entirely away from the characters being typed to 
the fingers being used In other words, attention should be directed 
almost exclusively to a control of speed, power, and rhythm through 
the kinaesthetiG sense This transfer to a kinaesthetic control should 
be made as early as possible Even the advanced typist should begin 
the drill rather slowly and gradually bnng it up to the highest possible 
speed It IS an excellent drill to warm up cold fingers, to limber up 
stiff fingers, or to bring clumsy fingers under control This is the drill 
a,sldkfighffdksla, etc 

Concentration Drilb Concentration drills aim to hold the attent on 
to the copy and thus make the student think These drills consist of 
a changmg Ime, so that the student is compelled to concentrate his 
attention on the copy The coacentrabon drill may be difficult material 
as to content or stroking, or it may be easy, with some repetition of 
sequences with just enough change to force attention, as at ail fad 
fails failed fading failure 

One Finger Word Drills One finger word drills consist of words 
that require the use of no more than one finger for their writing, like the 
second finger of one hand or of both hands They are usually slow- 
wntmg words, yet their >vnting is too fatigumg for a great deal of 
practice at one time If the practice is distnbuted, their writing may 
be greatly eased up Example my so hut did low hum nun papa hunt 
turn 

One Hand Word Drills One band word drills consist of words wnt- 
ten with either the nght or the left hand and are naturaUy slow of 
wnting They are best pracUced aUemately because they are less 
fatigumg that way More words are ivnlten with the left hand than 
With the right 

Double-Letter Words Double letter words arc practiced to ileiclop 
greater smoothness, for they are apt to be written irregularly, causing 
a break m rhythm 
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Corrective Drtlb Any drill used for corrective purposes becomes a 
Corrective Drill In a later chapter some suggestions will be made as 
to what drills to use for the correction of certam difficulties 
There are other kinds of dnlls, but these descnbed are those most 
commonly used 

Fmger Gymnastics. Any use of the fingers that stimulates movements 
required at the typewriter is useful and has an mfluence on the progress 
of the students Training of any sort that tends to give finger control 


may be helpful , , , .. c 

Fmger gymnastics have a certain value in the eve opmen o 
musclts used and a stiU greater value m helpmg the pupd relM 
Musele loosemog dnlls, such as beudmg the 

separatmg themrdosmg tl.em agamst the cushons of *e Palms -d 
exercises done by the student at home 


CLASS DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

What IS the psychological explanauon for iha state^eal, "Fas. mohons 
cannot be acquired by prachcing s of the student’s 

Discuss more fuUy the atatemeul t is q 

effort that counts, not the q'“‘'‘^, . to fit the needs of the 

In what ways can Vf rS^er orwawriUng? 

cycle of emphasis used by for the three mam oh 

What IS the present order ot teaciung r 

jecuves m teachmg S skill development and 

Which of the two major ob^b ^„d why? 

praoucal appheaUon ^/^ese two major objecuves-knowl 

Compare the ,i,ey relate to each objecftve 

booL^™ee ff different nam« 

-r‘"“";.tbeeva,uaUnnofdieeffer.ofspeakmsorw.item 
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11 What three factors characterize skill m ^ewnling? 

12 Explain what is meant by fluency 

13 Explain the meamng of the three levels of fundamental or basic skill 

14 What techniques m typmg need a recurring emphasis and review? 

15 Since the emphasis on speed and accuracy shoiild be kept in balance, 
explam the teacher’s part and the student's part m the procedure 

16 Discuss the routiue that is basic to skill development IVhat are the 
advantages of such a practice period? 

17. How important is drill to skill development in typewriting? 

18 Add one more drill to those given to illustrate each of the ten types 
of drills 
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CHAPTER X 


The Problem of 
Controlled Writing 


Accuracy Is Control. The problem of accuracy m typewriting is the 
problem of control Therefore, the basis of accurate typing is physical 
and mental control Physical control can usually be fairly well estab- 
lished by correct methods of practice combmed with control as to 
position at the machme, techmque of operation, use of the eyes in 
copy readmg, nerves while writmg under stress, and the development 
of the necessary endurance for long periods of work A gymnasium 
period just precedmg the typing period will cause the students to be 
physically exhausted when they come to the typmg class and make 
physical control difBcult Also, errors may result from excessive fatigue 
due to faulty posture or faulty band posibon on the keyboard 

Mental control, however, is condiboned by a great many factors, 
some of which originate outside the classroom Light, heat, and ven- 
tilabon can be regulated If they are no^ such condibons may prove 
distracbng and thus cause errors Tenseness, emobonal stress, worry, 
fear of error making, lack of sleep, or madequate nourishment may 
account for inaccuracy, because mental control is hampered Unfavor- 
able cnbcism of a class or some member of it before a test may produce 
bad results Annoying mannerisms of the teacher, such as a nasal or 
odd quality of voice, a burned, nervous manner, or a new, unfamihar 
roubne, have been known to affect accuracy because they produced 
unfavorable reactions or extreme tenseness on the part of the students 
Even constant emphasis on errors may produce condibons for making 
more errors—thc students become “error nunded." A student who can- 
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concentrate Jhoroughly on h„ wntmg .s perhaps bemg isturbed 
because a neighboring student writes much Ler^thaa h! do« He 

thaUm maTrtr'""® ■»> “ 

liiat 22e may set the pace 

Control comes from poise and from confidence m one’s ahihty to 
perfomi and is acquued by hours of right practice and masteiy of 
correct technique One would not expect a student to have this at the 
eglnnuig of the course After a student has a writing rate of 30 words 
a minute, a large number of eiiors may be caused by faulty copy read 
mg To recognize a word with all its letters m the nght order means 
reducing the normal readmg rate and also cLangmg the normal method 
of readmg Rhythm can still be maintained, but the tempo must change 
as difficult letter combinations or high frequency words appear m the 
copy Many students have di/BeuI^ with this procedure Then there 
are the errors that appear because the student js writing at a rate that 
IS too fast to allow him to control the process On the other hand, 
hesitation is fatal, because it produces spasmodic efforts and indicates 
a lack of mental control Typing is a wonderful developer of mental 
alertness and concentration If the mind wanders for only a fraction 
of a second, the damage may be done Nearly all ^mg errors may be 
traced to a lack of physical or mental control Since the mind governs 
the body, it follows that even the errors caused by a lack of physical 
control may be ehminated by a more complete degree of mental 
control This gives greater contmuity of writing, which distinguishes 
the expert stage of typing skill 

The Early Idea of Accuracy Accuracy has Jong been the chief goal 
cSjnast teachexs, who have regarded it as egual in importance to ^eed 
Errors id the typed copy have been the objective toward which 
teachers’ pencils have been aimed m paper chechng Errors have been 
the focal pomt for much valuable or worthless practice, depending 
on whether the true cause of the errors was identified by the student 
or whether he merely apphed himself to the task of fuIfiUmg the 

teachers requirement of practice i. u d . 

In the first typing text to use the word touch -that by Bates 
Torrey-the student was permitted to type a number of exercises 
^TTor checking commenced Ihereafter. if an error occurred, 

L whole task was Jpeated Ties exempbEes perfectly the athtude of 
[he early teachers toward accuracy Exrors were uot to be made, huh 
when they did oeeur, they merited pumshuient The theory of leamuig 
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based on sabsfacbon to be attained was then apparently unknown, 
as was also the idea that any error is the result of a specific cause and 
that, if the purpose is to eiinunate the error, one need only to discover 
and elimmate the specific cause This ancient practice is sbll with us 
to some extent, although it destroys interest, kills motivation, creates 
a dangerous fear complex fatal to speed and rhythm, encourages con- 
stant disregard for and violation of good techmque, and often fads m 
the end to elimmate the errors 

Next came the idea of demandmg a certam number of repetitions 
of the word or line m which the error had occurred. This centered 
attention and remedial effort on the word in which the error occurred 
but did not attack the cause of the error Expert operators soon noticed 
that often the real cause of the error was misdirected attention or 
perhaps a difficult combination that resulted in an awkward positioning 
of the hands for a subsequent word, so that, while no error was made 
on the difficult combination, one was made subsequently on another 
word, which might be less difficult The procedure was, therefore, to 
practice the whole hne m which the error appeared Students often 
practiced words too, and sometimes parts of words, but only when 
they were convmced that the cause of the error could be thus directly 
attacked with a reasonable hope of elmunaUng it Cnticism of this 
plan parallels the common cnbcism of all repetition practice m all 
subjects Lacking proper motivabon, any student engaged in repebtion 
pracbce may beat it as a roubne task to be discharged with the least 
possible effort and time, hence no permanent good will result How- 
ever, a sufficient number of repetitions, intensively made, are bound to 
onginate, improve, and fix certam kinaesthebcally conbolled skills 
Then there originated the idea of developmg a techmque m each 
subject for identifying difficulties, diagnosing them, and providing 
remedial or correcbve pracbce to eliminate them It attamed a be- 
mendous popularity and sbll continues to be used In principle, this 
method is a more carefully detailed analysis of errors, together with 
special drills, mtended to be of a remedial nature This device con- 
sisted of a chart for analyzing errors, but it provided no insight into 
the cause of the error, when this and the desire to remove the cause 
are the only reasons for gathering, studymg, and analyzing errors 
For many years it was assumed that, if students were permitted to 
make errors, they would never leom to type accurately Eventually, it 
was discovered that even students who were taught imder the “perfee- 
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id >'enoe the pxacbca 

id not develop accurate wntag Neither id ,t develop fte isired 

objecbve. and it earned with it certain undesirable featoes, hlce fear 

m Ue “ 7 “ “ There are feiv tasb 

m life iat require perfeebon of beginners, so why should skiU devel 
opment m typing do so? The muscles must be tramed to respond in 
new ways, and such training requires tune and effort 
The Modem Attitude Toward Accuracy Eventually, a different 
attitude toward accuracy developed Teachers tried to have their stu- 
dents improve m accuracy, rather than expect them to achieve it, at 
the beginning of the learmng Teachers recognized that the begmner 
was more or less confused by the large number of keys to he struck 
correctly and no longer criticized the number of eirors he made on 
his first attempts, urging him to try to do better on the next attempt 
Thus, he might achieve accuracy without fear and discouragement 
Although most teachers no longer require students to type perfect 
work, many teachers still stress accuracy too much during the first 
semester Accuracy and speed cannot be attained separately but must 
be developed simultaneously The fear that accuracy will never be 
achieved unless it is maintained from the begionmg is vanishing In 
most texts, the beginning exercises are so simple that beginners can 
write them both speedily and accurately With the accuracy require 
ments less ngid, a greater speed may be developed from the start than 
was formerly attained 

Obviously then, both speed and accuracy are goals m ^mg and 
are variously emphasized by authors and text materials and interpreted 
by teachers Lessenberry says 


No teacher of typewriting objects to the development of speed by bis 
students, no matter how emphatic he may be in support of the goal of ac 
curacy Similarly, no teacher who believes in speed first objects to the 
achievement of accuracy On the contrary alJ of us believe m speed tmth 
accuracy even though we are divided on how to achieve this commonly 
accepted goal ^ 


It IS not necessary to go to extremes m worbng for either accuracy 
or speed for neither is worth much wiiout the other The speed- 
first” emphasis IS not understood by many teachers It does not mean 

■D D Lesseabeny Some Debatable IsmB m the Teachaig ef " 

Neramei Educal,<m ^oerter/y, December 19-13 
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‘Tiell bent for speed ” It means the emphasis on speed of strokmg as a 
part of correct technique, it means that early errors are less important 
than correct techniques, it means that errors will tend to disappear if 
techniques are improved, in fact, it means that early errors may be 
accidental and will, therefore, disappear later In truth, this is saying 
that in the early lessons the goal of the practice is not the finished and 
usable page of typed material, but the mitiation of right techmques 
that will later bring typing control Any fixed demand that causes the 
learner to become hurried, tense, worried, or confused is basically un- 
sound, just as any fixed demand that causes the learner to build slow 
stroking to get accuracy This means that students who are forced to 
maintam too rapid stroking will be just as handicapped as those who 
are forced to type under a strict error limit Too rapid a strokmg rate 
may be as dangerous as too much emphasis on accuracy 

The goal of ‘ speed first” is that each student should work up to his 
best learning, unhampered by artificial standards of error require- 
ments It means that each student should be encouraged to develop 
his best strokmg rate This calls for individualized instruction within 
the class, whether the class be large or small Each student should be 
helped to select his goal to be achieved through the practice He 
should know how to appraise the effecbvenss of the procedure used 
There is little need to argue the question of speed versus accuracy 
provided the difference between the uncontrolled learning period and 
the production period with no new speed goals set is kept in mind 
The wise teacher will know when to apply pressure and when to witli- 
draw it, when to shift the emphasis from speed to accuracy, or the 
reverse The modem goal for the early leammg period is to speed up 
and then drop back to consolidate the gains at a slightly slower pace, 
with control always the goal The student’s interest will be held, for he 
will have his individual goal and will feel he is helping to solve his 
own learning problem The teacher will assume, then, a co operative, 
advisory role 

\Vhat Causes Errors^ There has been much naive thinking about 
errors, most of which has resulted from supposing that a mistake in 
tiic typed copy is the only form of “crTor”, whereas errors in technique 
cause reduced speed, lack of fluency, and errors m general A hesita- 
tion m the writing, for example, is a technique error, and, while it may 
not result in an error m the typing, yet it slows speed It would not be 
recorded on an error chart or penalized, but it is as bad as some other 
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faults that are recognized A light letter is also a technique error, but it 
IS not a penalized one Its cause is unskillful stroking, and behind this 
immediate cause may he a cham of mental and physical causes senous 
enough to claun the attention of the teacher and the student 

The point is errors are usually considered as ends in themselves, 
when they should be considered as symptoms of something A symptom 
of a learning difficulty must be studied in relation to the learner, and 
not apart from the learner The first thing to know about errors, then, 
IS how the typist felt about the typmg as he was domg it This may 
give a clue to the cause of the error and help in deciding upon the 

"SV-u* ta ..y I”- I- ”1 '2 

r:* a » *-« ■■ 

Tl™ a JS.'STot-. 

tion to copy, muscular tensen , condiUoning for the 

faulty reading habits 3^ be identified, but many are 

work, and a dozen other thing ^3^ 3 33use, 

obscure This much is known, ^ j discovery, nevertheless, 

which may be obscure and -^^tL error may be expected 
It IS present Unless the ' ,1.3 ft simply because it has 

medicine to treat all be obtamed by studying the 

A list of errors and their “ ^.33 whether they are the 

literature of typing based upon presumed cau^« 

true causes, by the cons^ctmn rf ™ 

and by the bvl»yrpU.m Teachers are too 

the cause, as measure y ^ ,□ fear ei 

students information of this km 
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guide and direct the student in the study Yet typing errors are the 
concern of most teachers and students 
The Meaning of Accuracy Controlled wntmg produces accurate 
work because errors are ehmmated from the process Most teachers 
would agree that a 5 mmute timed test with but one or two errors 
would be an accurate test, while a test without error would probably 
be called a perfect test 

There are six phases to the problem of accuracy in typing (1) con 
formity to the rules that declare what is and what is not an error, 
these may be the Intemabonal Rules for typewntten work or an 
adaptation of them, (2) need of conformity to the best accepted 
forms for typewntten material, these are determmed by the authors 
of textbooks and the busmess world, (3) the performance of the 
operator, which is dependent upon the technique used, (4) the pro 
cedure, which is dependent upon the work habits of the typist, for 
example, whether he does a piece of labulabon, column by column 
or line by hne, the Ime by line method bemg the correct procedure, 
(5) the reading Jiabits of the typist— how well he can adapt his reading 
abihty to his skill of typing, and (6) the actual writing or stroking 
of the keys All six of these factors are necessary to accuracy and the 
development of skill Failure m any of them produces maccuracy 
Therefore, the word “accuracy’* usually suggests errors, and errors 
should seldom be used as the sole measure of abihty to type Teachers 
talk too much about accuracy and making errors This makes students 
error conscious, so more errors result Instead, teachers should talk 
about more conboUed wnbng, for greater control gives greater accu 
racy, and, after all, “conboF is a more meamngful word to the student 
than “accuracy,” or can be made so 
The Classification of Errors Many efforts have been made to classify 
errors m typmg The first attempt made three classes— errors of mind, 
of mobon, and of machme This was too general a classification, and it 
was impossible to determine in which class many errors belonged For 
example, the mdented margin error could be a machine error or the 
result of a bad carnage throw mobon 
After making a study of the types of errors found in the tests of the 
Worlds Championslup Contests, prior to 1924, Dr William F Book 
set up a classificabon of errors in Chapter XIV, of his book Learning 
to Typewrite His classificabon presents the \anous kinds of errors 
tliat cause most trouble for typists and for learners of typing, arranged 
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according to the department of the work in which the errors occur It 
IS somewhat technical yet understandable by the average student 
A few years later, Noble B Morrison, while a graduate student at 
the University of Iowa, made a study of errors on the basis of how 
tliey were classified by busmessmen' In his report of the study be 
says he attempted to arrive at some logical classification of errors as 
to (1) relative weight, (2) what errors a letter may contam if any, 
and sun be mailable, (3) what errors a letter may 
be corrected and (4) what errors will cause a letter ordmaifiy to 

considered unmailahle The most significant findmg of the study « a 

c™rs differ decidely m seriousness and diat, as a consequence any 
;ian of grading 

types a common penalty (sucn a ucu 

‘TDLessenherrysays,CJ.sificationis.he^^^^^^^^ 

of errors = He says further ttot, )us “ ' ^ ^ ^5 student 

the exact cause of “ error belongs to one par 

who made it. so it is ^fficul 7 ^ ^ constant overlapping 

ticular classificahon ffo jure to understand and *ose 

between the errors caused by a to „„jurm 

that are errors m mampula cLsified either as an error m 

mdenUons in paragraphing c correct way to control the 

understanding (not controlhng the tabular 

" n,’ ra“ " *• 

key correctly Likcms ■ y 


errors . 

Key prror than by faulty stroking tec niq 

often by the fear of making a , , influence that usually 

or incorrect manipulauon Fear '^P ^ S ,h„ws up m 

produces a 




copy 


I Errors m stroking ^cctoqw continuity 

1 Spasmodio typing i^^ch lacte a „h.ch ivill s= 

2 Sailed rby toc ^^ 

Iimitauons on speed f 

3 Inaccurate conuo key ^4a 

. Noble B Momson Edacwn 

World April 1936 
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II. Errors m basic knowledge or m understanding, resulting in. 

1 Missyllabication 

2 Inaccurate method of expressing numbers 

3 Incorrect capitabzation, punctuation, spelling, and paragraphing 

4 Unacceptable arrangement of work 

5 Failure to follow direcbons (specifically stated or implied by the 
nature of the matenal typed) 

III Errors in manipulation, resulting in 

1 Imperfect left margm 

2 Imperfect shifting for capitals 

3 Inaccurate alignment 

4 Failure to space between words 

5 Extra spacing between letters 

6 Lack of uniform indentions for paragraphs 

7 Failure to start typing the succeeding line immediately after re 
turning the carriage 

8 Clashing of keys 

IV Errors in reading copy, resulting m 

1 Changes m word sequence, m punctuation, in paragraphing, or 
m use of capitals 

2 Addition of word or phrase 

3 Omission of word, phrase, or line 

4 Transposition of words 

The author wishes to suggest a still different classification of errors, 
believing it to be simpler than some, hence more practical for student 
as well as for teacher use 

1 Reach errors as m for n — misdirected, 3 for e — overreach, k for f— 
underreach, g for b — too high, h for y — too low 

2 SubsitiuUon error use of the wong finger or hand for the correct one, 
as a for s and c for i, wrong word for the correct one 

3 Manipulation error faulty shift giving raised capitals or misplaced 
small letters after the shift, double spacing between words due to prolonged 
space stroke, cro\vding four letters into the space that three should occupy, 
piling of letters, ghost letters, keys sticking and piling up at printing point 

4 Machine error indented or extended margin, irregular spacmg betaveen 
lines, double spacing bet\secn words, or any error due to failure of the ma- 
chine to function properly 

5 Speed error failure to space between short words, crowding and piling 
due to forcing the machine too fast, raised capital letters due to hasty shifting, 
clipping off the first or last letter of a word 

6 Accidental error finger glancing off a key, throwing the carnage too 
soon, leaving out words when changing paper, turning two pages of the 
copy, starUng errors, as forgetting to indent or releasing the shift, stopping 
errors, when time is called 

7 jgnorance any error made because the wntcr did not Jenow it was an 
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error, like long or short lines caused by not knowmg the rule, wrong spacing 
after punctuation marks, or short pages , . , , . 

8 Omission of letters or spaces when weak fingers strike so hghtly that 
the letter fails to register, hke tht for that, forgetting to space between words 

9 Addition of letters or spaces holdmg space bar too long, slritog space 
bar too high so n is wntten m space between words, doublmg the last letter 

r any letter of a word, hke plann for plan and ommission for ommion 

1 n Transnosition of letters or words mind workmg one step ahead ol 


or any letter of a word, hke plann for plan and ommission for omissmn 
10^ Transposition of letters or words mind workmg one step ahead of the 
fingmsMTtypist transposes letters, hke hte. and the fast typist transposes 

words, like the of . , , r .i. fiiot 


iz -trx .. .. 

been motonaed, hke toit/img for wither '“J” S „ letter 

13 Inattention error mind wandeTOg g S misspelling of 
sequence, omission or snacmg m the body of a word When 

wLs, hke (udgement for of the copy, they may drop 

SrJ^o“hI'or pmk u®; the'same Ime if U-e writer is dunknig of some 

ttrnohon error resuUsw^n^^yy-^^ 

s7n^mXn,1rr^'ti‘tion ofworfs ..puahrahon. para 

The above classifications are thorough any analysis 

deal with the same be assumed that it covers 

of errors may seem to be, i si^ies usually 

everything or solves the is seldom the case 

assume that all other thing « ^ students errors ap^t from 

Hence the importance of ^ ^ J i Mits, bis home life, ^ 

gmnmg lessons, many errors ar 
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memory, careless thmkmg, tension, emotional disturbances, or fatigue 
Smce no amount of manual remedial practice can correct such errors, 
they should be ignored unless they occur too frequently. A very high 
percentage of all errors made, especially with begmners, are “happen- 
stance” errors, and to classify them would seem to be a waste of time 
It IS the constant; common error that needs classification and study. 

The Use of Error Charts. The error chart m typing was developed 
in the effort to discover errors of a persistent nature The term “error 
chart” has been used to describe any chart that attempts to analyze 
or diagnose the errors made on certain pieces of work or on timed 
tests over a given period of time It was intended that remedial practice 
designed to correct the errors charted follow the chartmg Although 
the error chart was accepted unquestiomngly by the majority of 
teachers for several years, the benefits resulbng from its used proved 
to be shght The basis upon which most of these charts have been 
constructed is that one letter was struck for some other letter 
The chief cnhcism offered on the use of error charts is that the chart 
itself offers httle suggestion as to the cause of the error, when its 
specified purpose is really to diagnose the cause for error So the ques- 
tion is, does It succeed in providing a basis for diagnosis? The record- 
ing of errors on the assumption that one letter is struck for another 
merely because the stroke has been confused tends to focus the atten- 
tion of the student on errors m result rather than to direct his attention 
to the error m techmque that is responsible for the misstroke The 
fact that the real error was m lack of mental control, permitting the 
substitution of an habitual response for one that has not become 
automatized, is not even hmted at in the way the error is recorded 
It IS impossible m a large class for the teacher to make all remedial 
recommendations on the day the error occurs Smce tune must elapse 
before he can confer with the student, too long a period is likely to 
occur between recogmbon of need for improvement and suggestions 
for remedial drill The result may be the development of faulty tech- 
nique This IS no doubt what Harold H Smith had m mmd when he 
said 

One of the pnnciples of learning is that effort for improvement should 
follow immediately upon the recogmbon of the need for improvement This 
casts a shadow, amounting to a ban, on the whole charting procedure * 

' Harold IL Smith, ‘Trobicnu in Diagnostic Testing and Remedial Teaching as 
Applied to Tj-pcuTi^g," Second Yearbook, Commercial Education Associabon of 
New York Qty asd V^daity, 1032. 
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The basic fact that most errors m typing are caused by violation 
of some concept of perfect techmque has been completely ignored by 
error charts because they provide no adequate check on technique 
errors Most errors are simply recorded as substitution errors Lastly, 
the diagnosis of errors on bmed writings is condemned by many Smce 
the students ivdl not type the same amount of material, mteUigen 
mterpretahon of results is impossible because of *e vanabon m oppor- 
tunity for error Therefore, d analysis of key stroking 
keys IS to be accurate, all students m the group must have the same 
opportunity for error, or the results will be meamngless 

Teachers know the drudgery that attaches merely to close checkmg 
Teachers M 8 labonous recordmg on a 

of a page of typmg subsequent computahon of the 

chart of talhes for each error, f J^i the certainty 
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vidual student’s errors be studied m order that the proper corrective 
drills may be given for his particular diflBculties Error analysis is 
really error study, m which the student must share with the teacher 
the responsibihty of notmg all maccuracies in the wntmg, but the 
teacher must direct the analysis and assign the corrective drills The 
analysis must attempt to study each phase of typmg skill, and not 
just one 

Naturally, finding the error is the first step m error analysis The 
next step is to identify it and then mtelhgently determme the cause 
of the error The last step is the corrective measure and the con 
scientious practice necessary to elimmate the error 
The student must be taught to find his errors This is a matter of 
cultivatmg his powers of observation He should work with the objec- 
tive of becommg as skillful m this as his teacher, and it is possible 
that he might even be better than his teacher To be a diagnostician 
requires thorough trammg, great skill, and practice These are hardly 
to be found m the student, but he can co operate with the teacher to 
great advantage to himself The teacher may have no logical basis for 
classifying the errors, and hence cannot thmk of all the possible causes 
of a given error, but oftentimes the student can tell just what the cause 
was It would be difficult for the student to take over the diagnosis 
all at once, so it should be a matter of a gradual growth The student 
\vill need help and encouragement He should be led to think of his 
errors, not as just mistakes that might not occur agam, but as oppor 
tumties, challenges, and directives for further learning Remedial 
thinking must precede corrective practice or there is hkely to be little 
improiement The teacher needs to listen to the student type, to ob- 
serve him at work, and not rely upon the typed page to tell the whole 
story 

Space docs not permit the illustration of the different lands of de- 
vices that may be used for error analysis In 1927, D D Lessenberry 
made a comprehensive study of awards papers sent to the L C Smith 
& Corona Typewriters, Inc, from students m every section of the 
United States The error chart he developed is doubtless famihar to 
everyone. Its greatest usefulness is to identify those reach errors most 
commonly made A study made today would probably be m quite 
general agreement with the results of his study His error chart shows 
the ten commonest reach errors to be (1) m for n, (2) r for t, (3) 
t for r, (4) o for i, (5) n for m, (6) s for d, (7) r for e, (8) e for i. 
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(9) fl for s, and (10) o for b There is no doubt that the frequency 
of use of the letters as well as the difficult locaUon of some of the 
letters on the keyboard has a marked influence on the high frequency 
of these errors 

Common and persistent errors should be identified as soon as possi 
ble and remedial work begun at once to eliminate them A record sheet 
can be devised that wiU provide a study of each long timed test Such 
a sheet will not only teach the student to classify his errors but will 
encourage more interest m his tests and provide the teacher with an 

excellent basis for corrective measures „,t,c,sms 

A personal error analysis chart that overcomes many 
of ember error charts was developed by Kadierme S Humphrey and 
published m the Business Education World, m pr 
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faults that need to be watched The sheets deal, however, largely with 
types of errors that result only in a slowing down of the typing process 
rather than with the types of technical errors that create false strokes 
One of the best technique check sheets is the one included in the 
workbook for Twentieth Century Typewriting by D D Lessenberry 
Of it, Mr. Lessenberry says 

Pupils must be taught the necessity for correct working habits and accurate 
self appraisal Many devices may be used for this Perhaps no device is more 
producbve of good results than some form of a technique check sheet for 
the teachers use as a daily observation chart, and a hsting for the pupil of 
the remedial work that must be done The use of this techmque check sheet 
forces the pupil to do remedial thinkmg before he does corrective practice 

The Remedial Treatment of Errors. There are times when type- 
writing errors should be ignored, there are times when they should 
be studied as the basis for remedial practice, and there are tunes 
when they should be erased and corrected Thus the problem is when to 
Ignore, study, erase, and correct errors, and the solution to this problem 
lies m the purpose of the typing practice in which the errors are made 
D D Lessenberry says 

Errors should be ignored when the purpose of the practice is to push 
mto new speed areas To feel out" a new speed before strokmg patterns 
have been worked out is important m spile of errors The only considerahon 
to be given to them is that a check may be made to see that they do not 
exceed two or three or possibly four a mmute When pushing for a new 
speed, whether through timed wnhngs or through class dnils, more than 
two or three errors a minute should be taken as a signal that the student 
IS over%VTiting, that the drill is too mtense There is no grave danger to ulti 
mate control if the errors do not exceed four or five a minute under this 
plan of forcing speed, but it is a httle safer to let two or three errors a mmute 
be the flashmg of the red hght meanmg “Danger ” ^ 

Errors made in drill work should be ignored, since the purpose of 
drill is generally to modify typing behavior Tins purpose may be to 
push for a new speed, to build control, or to emphasize related knowl- 
edge Tlie reason for this is obvious to center the thought of tlie 
student on holding down his errors will hinder the achievement of 
tlio purpose of tlie drill when that purpose is other than error control 

* D D Lessenberry, “Typewriting Errors and Corrective Measures," Bat 
ance Sheet, April. 1&48 
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In the first practice of new problem material, errors can safely be 
Ignored, since such practice serves as an experimental tryout Errors 
may be studied when the typewritmg is held to a rate that is slower 
than the student’s forced speed It is characteristic of errors that they 
multiply as soon as the student becomes conscious of makmg too many 
of them As has been said before, the more the teacher talks about 
errors and the more the student thinks about them, the more errors 
he wUl make In most offices, work is acceptable when errors are 
neatly erased and corrected Therefore, the aim of the W®'™ g 
course m the school should be the abdity to produce acceptable work, 
and the many hours of prachce should achieve this goa 
thel should be done about errors? The most 
oele Ls been for the teacher to check the JoTS 
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Dr W F Book answers the question thus 

An accurate analysis of errors will reveal to teachers and learners alike 
the type of difficulty that is being encountered at each stage of practice as 
well as the senousness of each kind of mistake If the cause of these mistakes 
IS known, it will open up the way for giving to learners the exact kind of 
help they need to prevent or to correct these tendencies to error, and so will 
enable teachers to give to their learners the exact kmd of direction they 
need to make their progress most rapid and contmuous 

The author offers this answer There are five things that can be done 
about errors (1) remove the fear of making errors, (2) stop talking so 
much about makmg errors when the aim is mcreased stroking, (3) 
talk more about improved technique and better control, (4) stop play 
mg up the number of errors, and (5) give more mtelhgent mstruction 
on the cause and cure of errors Combine these quite different answers 
and the result %vill be a fairly accurate answer to the question. What 
should be done about errors^ 

Long expenence and years of study have brought typing authorities 
to the conclusion that the problem of errors should be treated from the 
broad view that most errors ate m technique This mcludes many items 
that never betray themselves as errors m the typed result as well as 
those that do Teachers must accept the modem pomt of view that typ 
mg skill IS the aim of their mstruction and that skill is always the 
product of technique Their primary aim always should be to improve 
the student’s technique In trying to eliminate errors, the teacher is 
deahng only with specific situations requinng the origination, improve 
ment, or fixation of better technique Each error made by the student 
represents an individual problem whose cause and remedy must be 
individually handled Good technique for making that same move 
ment in combination wth others must also be recognized This 
means practically a different technique for each situation The existence 
of lower-order and higher-order habits and of levels of skill ascending 
to the ultimate potentiality of each individual must also be recognized 
The psjchological law should be kept in mind that slates that lower 
order habits are improved more rapidly m connection with efforts to 
establish higher-order habits than when working at the lower levels, 
provided the learner is capable of making an mtelhgent and reasonably 
successful effort. Doth teacher and student must appreciate the value of 
practicing frequent combinations and words, remembering that all 
learning is specific and that it is better to develop skill m typing the fre- 
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quent words and phrases than to practice artificial groups of letters 
whose only excuse for existence is that they contain in unreal associa 
tion a senes of frequent letter combinations All these observations 
apply to error correction, which is only learning directed to a specific 
end 


3na 
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handled as a mass problem Therefore, some time is sure to pass after 
errors are made before remedial work is even attempted This materi 
ally diminishes the value of such remedial drills, for the best time to 
correct a difBculty is at the time it occurs 
The same corrective drill cannot be used for all students, even though 
the cause of the error seems to be the same The mdividual factor enters 
mto this m a pecuhar way Students must understand what is expected 
of the corrective drills and assume some responsibihty for selectmg the 
best corrective drill that he thinks will bring improvement in his work, 
but the teacher must see to it that the choice of remedial measures is 
accurate and that practice is mlelhgently done 
The hterature of typewnting has contained from time to time lists 
of errors and their causes Whether they are the true causes has not 
always been proved by research, but by the construction of drdls based 
upon the presumed causes and by the measurement of the effectiveness 
of the drills m removing the cause, as measured by the symptom, at 
least something should be accomphshed m the development of accu 
racy There are several good drill booklets that should prove helpful 
in the choice of proper remedial drills It is not possible to give here a 
list of errors ^vlth theu* probable causes and remedies 
The student’s work on the remedial practice should be imtiated 
with interest and enthusiasm bom of self-cnticism He must feel that 
the drills have a personal apphcabon for him, and he must realize 
exactly what he should accomplish by their pracbce The teacher needs 
to observe his students at work, making note of what is seen Many 
errors m stroking can be detected by listening to him type, and much 
can be learned by the technique employed by close observation at a 
time when the student is not conscious that he is bemg watched But 
observation is not enough. The teacher, as well as the student, must 
think in terms of skill and how to perform iL The basis of any complete 
teachmg plan must rest upon how a typist learns, the order in which 
he learns, and the best methods for helpmg him to leam 

The choice of matenal for remedial practice is perhaps the most 
difficult problem In choosing this, the teacher must not be arbitrary, 
for the student may have a better idea of what happened to cause the 
error, and for that reason may know what to do to correct it Repeblion 
of the phrase, line, or sentence in which an error is made is not always 
the most effective means of overcoming an error, and yet this might be 
all the teacher can suggest One may type a sentence half a da2xn 
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times and Bnd a different etror each time, because famihanty mav 

dferent pragraph for practice Since remedial practice is so Welv 
an individual problem, it . impossible to be as lefimte m s^S 
materiat as teachers wou/d bbe The first thing is to study thfenorf 
made by classifying them, then determine their probable cause, and 
tiien seek to improve typing habits by whatever remedial pracbce 
or thinking is necessaiy so that the result will he the development of 
typmg speed with control 

Teach the Student to Check His Work for Errors Checking errors 
correctly is one of the most difficult problems to handle m the teaching 
of typing Afany students cannot correct their own work because they 
are weak in the knowledge necessaiy for making the correcbons, they 
are also lacking m the power of observation Beginners especially are 
prone to overlook errors, because they simply cannot see them To read 
material for errors is an entirely different thing from readmg for mean 
mg Some of die causes for this lack of checbng ability are carelessness 
m observing details, mabili^ to spell, fixed readmg habits that are not 
adapted to the work, and, m a few cases, wtll/ul disregard of errors 
in order to improve the results, or grade 
The detection of errors is certainly a most valuable skdl, for the 
better a students error finding abibty becomes, the more accurate his 
typing IS apt to be The poor error checker is blissfully unconscious of 
his errors, whereas the good proofreader not only knows quite accu 
rafely how many errors he has made, but he also knows what types of 
errors he is making and, maybe, what caused them Students may not 
check their work correctly because their teachers do not teach them 
how to do so Telling the student to check his paper is one thing, and 
teaching him how to do it is another A student will do only what is 
expected of him 

It is not easy to get students to check errors correctly The student 
needs practice m checking, coupled with all the information needed 
to do the work correctly Much depends also on the creation of a 
psychological situation m which the student sees the necessity for 
learning to find errors This should come from a realization of the fac 
that the job in the business office depends on his ability to see errors 
No businessman will assume the role of error checker for his stenog 
rapher In the busmess office, it isnt how many 
Jues. but tha aunoyiBg thing is the number of errors tliaf get tfoangh 
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the typist’s checking The student must be made to reahze that findmg 
the error is the first step toward eliminatmg the cause of the error, 
yet some teachers seem to think their duty is done when they point 
out errors 

Teachers need not check every Ime of practice done by the students, 
for this trams them to feel that they are not responsible for finding the 
errors The majority of students can soon leam to check their work as 
weU as the teacher, if given the necessary mstruction Scientific experi- 
ments have proved that 100 per cent error checkmg is impossible 
Teachers should not try to be “detectives” who suspect their students 
of trying to put somethmg over on them Rather, they should be 
friendly guides and mstructors Most students are honest and prefer to 
be honest The few who may not be will show this tendency m other 
ways and give the teacher somethmg to do m character building Pen- 
alties need not be used for failure to find errors Mamtam the attitude 
that the student wants to mark all his errors, that he wants to continue 
to improve in his abihty to check his work, and that the checking work 
is a CO operative venture between him and the teacher If the work to 
be corrected is a test, then the teacher only may correct it, or the 
student may make the first correction with the teacher makmg the 
second and final check of the paper Assignment work may likewise 
be checked first by the student and then the teacher, but most practice 
work should be checked by the student only 

Telling the student simply that he has made so many errors is a 
meager kind of help, and is dull and uninteresting from the teacher’s 
standpoint Correcting errors m stacks of papers is dull also, and con- 
sumes much tune Yet teachers contmue to correct them because most 
teachers are conscientious and anxious to help their students Arc the 
tune, eyestram, fatigue, and nerve strain worth while, and does the 
energy expended really help, or is it largely dissipated? It is safe to 
say that some of it is useless, because it is often routine instead of 
intelligent It does not favor the right kind of give and take between 
teacher and student When a student has a paper returned with a great 
many red pencil marks on it, his attention is centered on the number 
of mistakes, and not on ivhat errors were made If he looks only at that 
number and then puls the paper in the wastebasket, he has not been 
helped much It is what he docs wiUi the paper and whit llie leaclitr 
docs about it that mailers Teachers should see tint this is just wliat 
Iiappcns Nvith much of their well meaning, liborious work The student 
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may be a little better o£F than he would have been if he hadnt known 
whetlier he had made any errors or not, but psychological investiga- 
tions liave shown tliat if a student is not told even that much, he may 
practice for some time without making any improvement 
To aid in the training of students for abdity m error checking, 
William R Foster suggested a test for error checking abihty m the 
Business Education World, June. 1938, and m the September, 193S, 
issue he gave a procedure to show students how good eir c ec 


In error checking training, the teacher must be mmdful of the o d 
saying. "Good proofreaders are bom. not made ” The teacher shoul 
never feel that any student who does not check his “ “ “ 
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The newer attitude toward erasing mms to familiarize the student 
with the necessary procedure and may tend to develop a desire for 
more accurate wntmg or even a dislike of the use of the eraser There 
are several reasons for the disapprovmg attitude of teachers toward 
erasing (1) Erasmg is apparentiy a great waste of time The recogm- 
tion of this fact caused many experiments to be made to detenmne how 
many words could be written m the time it took to erase (2) Teachers 
were fearful that students would become dependent upon the eraser 
and careless wntmg would result (3) The erasures are not always 
neatly made, and the resultmg untidiness gives a bad appearance to the 
work. (4) After an erasure has been made, the teacher cannot tell just 
what error has been made and remedial instruction becomes impos- 
sible (5) The ehmmabon of the errors by erasing destroys the basis for 
a grade on the work— there is nothmg left on which to grade except 
neatness and placement, and this may result m too many A grades 
The solution to these five arguments has not yet been found Teachers 
quite generally agree on the following pomts, however (1) They 
recognize the need for erasmg (2) They realize the importance of 
erasmg neatly and qmckly (3) They know that students will erase 
sometimes, whether they are taught or not (4) They admit that good 
erasures are perfectly acceptable m busmess offices (5) They have 
decided that erasmg must be taught m the typmg course but do not 
know just when 

Since erasmg is permitted m the busmess office, the instrucbon m 
erasmg should be a part of the typmg course, and not left to be learned 
after the typist goes on the job Neat, effective erasmg is by no means 
a simple process, to be taught only once The following procedure for 
teaching erasmg is suggested 

First, be sure the student knows the difference between a soft eraser 
and a hard eraser The soft eraser is usually a red or pencil eraser The 
hard eraser is a white eraser, often containmg some gnt Botli types 
must be clean and phable The soft eraser should be used on cheaper 
grades of paper or on thin paper The hard eraser wears away the 
paper quickly and is best for heavy bond paper Some typists remove 
the surface ink with a soft eraser and then use the hard eraser to 
remove the rest of the ink. After this, if a piece of paper is placed over 
the spot erased and the spot is rubbed with the thumbnail or some 
smooth, hard surface, the fibers of the paper that have been disturbed 
will be smoothed down, rcsulbng lo a neater erasure The movement 
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while erasing should always be a stroking action, directed away from 
tlie maclune It should not be too vigorous Pressure wears away the 
paper fibers rapidly and may cause a hole in the paper The carriage 
should always be moved to the extreme right or left, usmg the margm 
release, if necessary, so that the htter from the erasmg will not fall mto 
tlie typewriter This will soon clog up the mechanism of the typewnt^^r 
and produce trouble The platen or cyhnder should be turned forward 
two or three spaces, so the pomt at which the erasure is to be made will 
be easily accessible When the erasure is completed, the work should be 
carefully rolled back and then the letter struck rather hghtly There is 
always a tendency to strike this letter too hard and thus call attention 
to the erasure by an extremely black letter If the erasing needs to be 
done near the bottom of the paper, the cyhnder should be turned back 
ward instead of fo^^vard to make the place accessible 
After the above procedure has been taught and practiced several 
times, the teacher may proceed to more complex things, like the use of 
the celluloid erasing shield (a card or piece of paper may be used if 
celluloid shields are not available), erasmg and makmg a correction 
on a paper that has been taken out of the machme and doing it as well 
as i£ the paper had remamed m the machme, expanding and contract 
mg (spreadmg and crowding) the correction, that is, typing a three- 
letter word m the place of a four letter word or msertmg an omitted 


letter in a word 

Erasing on carbon copies presents a different problem Shps of paper 
must be used The erasure is made first on the last carbon copy, then a 
shp of paper is inserted at the spot, and the next to the last carbon 
erased upon, another shp of paper is inserted, etc When the erasing 
process is completed, the shps of paper must be removed In turning 
the copies forward in the machine, care must be used not to shift any 


F the sheets 

These different kinds of erasing may be taught at whatever time m 
le course the need arises It would be best not to teach them all at 
ce jf a one semester personal use course is bemg taught, then they 
°Quld be taught at or near the end of that semester The exact tune 
^ teaching erasing m the regular courses of typmg is still debatable 
’ the author beheves that erasmg should not be taught until the stu 


• teacning 

the author beheves that erasmg should not be taught until the stu 
t has developed considerable contmuity of wntmg, because stopp^^ 
interrupts the flow of wntmg Therefore, teach it during 
ond semester, with a hnuted opportunity to use it With the 
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Uonal students of the second year, the erasing procedure should be as 
well perfected as is possible for each student. The prospective business 
student should be able to make corrections that are not nobceable 

The Relation of Accuracy to Speed. Accuracy and speed are essential 
elements of skillful typmg, and the typists abihty to sustain them is 
the measure of his typing power. Accurate wntmg is controlled writ- 
ing, whether fast or slow. It may contam an occasional error, or it may 
be without error. Speed is not just fast wntmg but is a continuous flow 
of power for long periods of hme It is characterized by ease, poise, 
control, and contmmty Fast, controlled writing is fluently done 

Never allow accuracy emphasis to get m the way of speed develop- 
ment. Teachers use the word “accuracy” too much, and with “pressure- 
hke” emphasis, when they might talk about more careful readmg and 
strokmg or controlled wntmg It is not accuracy that is condemned, 
but its exaggeration, and for the reasons that it is overstressed at the 
expense of fast movements and gives a distorted view of the essentials 
that make skill 

It would seem, then, that speed and accuracy are not highly 
informative terms and, consequently, are not very reliable as mental 
guides to greater typmg skill The skillful teacher of typing knows 
when to “play up” one or the other and never allows them to get out of 
balance, for he realizes how dependent each is upon the other 

CLASS DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. What things produce control of writing? 

2. To what extent xs muscular control dependent on mental control? 

3 Which IS the greater problem for the teacher, to develop the student’s 
rate of writing, or to develop the control necessary for accuracy? At 
what pomts m the course should these things have emphasis? 

4 Compare the attitude of the early texts and the modem textbooks toward 
accuracy 

5 List as many things as you can that will cause errors, and group them 
as mental and motor elements 

6 Set up the best arguments for and against the use of error analysts 
charts 

7. Discuss the rcmcdtal treatment of errors \Vhose problem is it, the 
teacher’s or the student’s? 

8 How can a teacher best interest his students in studying the cause and 
the remedy for the errors they make? 

9 Of what \alue to the student is the requirement that he check his own 
work before the teacher checks it? Of what value is this requirement 
to the teacher? 
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10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 


17. 

18 


Should teachers penalize the student for errors he fails to check? If not, 
why not? If so, what should be the student’s penalty? 

Compare the accuracy requirements of the high school typewnting class 
and the business ofBce. 

Evaluate the requirement of perfect work m typing classes 

What is wrong with the traditional theory that accuracy should be de- 


veloped before speed? , j 1 

Justify the theory that speed and accuracy should be developed simul 

Justify the argument for teaching erasing early rather than late in the 

Sw™ioufdX'student deteniime how many times he should pracUce 

each word m which he has made an error? .huteot to 

What are the adtantages or rhsadvantages of reqnirmg a student 
svnte five lines of each word in which he has made an 
What arc the best arguments for providing a gre P 

the commonest words durmg the first semester? 
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CHAPTER XI 


Speed and Its Development 


What Is Speed? Students in typewnhng are 
natural impulse to write rapidly is apparent from beginning I 
eurhed too much, then, the learning may resolve itself " 
operauon far inferior to the leamer’s possibd.ties S 
to become slow typists, therefore, teaehers nee n 

Ceed " They sh^d talk about skdUul operation, ma^ 

student knows this means fast stroking, rig “ ’ ’ ^ vocabulary with 
mental control, etc When the ‘“f “ 7, “ 

beginners, monotony (an '““y f aningful expressions that 

The teacher should choose a vwabida^ ^e^ 

wdl enhance the practice efforts of and feared to 

teachers attached an explosive e ect o ^ j^ow it is used more 

use It, except negatively, especi^Iy ™‘ ® when they talk about 

hberally and with a much broader in ^ contrasted to the old 

"speed with control” or “speed with ^ ^ ^ atUl hroader 

expression, “speed with accuracy )T 'typing power 

mferpretation when they talk Iff K- *e develop 

■Zn. what is speed? Pf "Talts *at give to a t^u 

ment, perfection, and use of hig ^ ^ jee that the ^ 

his effective speed, and the Jed“in *o'niost effective way” 

necessary habits are develop controUed, unhum j. 

According to Dvorak, speed and correct mouons, he say , 

easytypm^gbasedoncorteF— 

Simple, fast. ^ ^eans the rate of 

pleasant To the autho , p nenods of time, o 

can consistently maintain for 8 sustained sUl an 

with ease and control This means J y 
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measured m gross, or net, or correct words per mmute Lesser efforts 
are attempts at speed Experimental tests have sho\vn that a typist must 
write for at least three minutes before his speed can really be measured 
Shorter tests are, then, just spurts of speed, and, while they have value, 
if used properly m speed traimn^ yet they are often confusmg because 
they are the result of tense, forced effort that cannot be sustamed To 
the question, “What is sustamed typmg slall^ Harold H Smith says 
“An oversimplified answer is that sustamed typmg skill is skill that is 
capable of bemg mamtamed m a steady fashion without much, if any, 
variation ” ^ He explains his answer by saymg that the first requirement 
of any human bemg called upon to perform “steadily” is that he shall 
work at a gait somewhat below his fastest gait A quarter miler runs 
at a slower pace than a bimdred yard dash man, a marathon runner 
slower than a miler, and so on Otherwise, they would “bum themselves 
out "it IS so with typists Speed is not dependent upon hurry, but rather 
upon control— the abdity to be indifferent to the surroundings and to 
preserve contmuity of stroking Speed is the natural outgrowth of 
proper techmques that have become habits, of right attitudes that 
have been formed, of controls (both mental and physical) that 
have been learned, and of much pracbce that has been mtelligently 
done 

The Growth of Speed. Speed m typewntmg has mcreased until the 
experts of today can wnte almost twice as fast as did Miss Rose L 
Fntz when she won the first national championship m 1906, with a 
speed of 82 words per mmute This remarkable mcrease has been due 
to a better understandmg of speed development, to more careful and 
intensive trairung of the operators, to the selection of operators better 
fitted for the training, to constantly unproved methods of traimng and, 
finally, to admittmg for competibon the electrically operated machine, 
which, naturally, is capable of higher speeds than the manually 
operated ones 

Pnor to 1906, there was much confusion as to who was the worlds 
champion typist and what constituted the world s record In 1906, offi 
cial contests \%ere first organized in the United States A $1,000 sihcr 
Worlds Professional Trophy Cup was offered in 1907 through the co- 
operation of the leading typewnlcr companies and the Office Apph 
cnees magazmc The contests conbnued under the support of the t)pe- 
wTiter companies and business show managements until 1930, when 

* Hirold H Smilh, “Traliung Routme for Tjputs"— No 2. “Sustained SliH 
Dcsclopmcnl “ Bunneor Education World, January, 1940 
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they were discontinued James N Kimball was officially m charge of 
the contests, at first assisted by a committee of educators but m com 
plete charge from about 1912 on Much credit is due Mr Kimball for 
his untiring efforts m promoting this International Typewriting Con 
test, which gave the typewritmg profession many experts who have 
contributed much toward what is now known about speed develop 
ment Mr Kimball also had a large part m the development of the 
International Typewritmg Rules, which gave a unified basis for check 


mg typing work and calculating speed writing 

Through these years, several typewriter compames organized depart 
ments in winch aspirants were trained All were paid for this trammg 
and for the pubhc demonstration work that occupied most of ^eir 
time The International Typewriting Contest was made up of three 
classes of contests according to the trammg and expenence of the con 
testants and to tlie length of each test The highest class was ^e Pro 
fessional Contest, a 60 minute event open to all the ° 

was declared the Worlds Champion Typist or e nex ^ , 

Amateur Centest. a 30 mmute event, was open to anyone 
won an mtemahonal amateur contest or competed 
contest The Nov.ee Contest, a ISramnte 

who had not touched a typesvnter prior to August o jJ^as^added 
mg the year of the contest In the late 2 s a s .(jjgi. without 

to permit school tramed typists to compete with one another witho 

having to meet the company trained novices 

The mterest in J had become loo con 

national Contest was beyond straight copying 

test minded, trammg students wh students who 

speed and spendmg most of then e o^^^ demand for sbll buildmg 
showed promise of winning a con reauired more than just 

had its birth about this tune “ include tests on setting up 

straight copy work Some ^th the test for speed 

business letters, domg rough a greater 

Teams of students were pitted International 

number of students a “J^^^KunbaU sent out a letter o 

Contest was discontinued m liM 

announcement in which he sai hiehest possible 

levelTh^ uTqTeSLlblf^^^ a loplfreason for 

accomplished what it set out o 
its continuance 
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In 1933, a committee headed by William C Maxwell, of the Hinsdale 
(Illinois) High School, organized the International Commercial 
Schools Contests These contests dealt with a wide vanety of business 
skills and were organized mto many classes according to the type of 
school and the length of each conteslanTs instruction A few contests, 
such as certam ones m typewntmg, were open to all These contests 
were held until 1941, when they were dropped because of the war, 
were resumed agam m 1946, and were permanently discontmued after 
the 1947 contest 

Contests still enjoy a limited populanty among the schools of the 
country and probably will contmue to do so because the spirit of com 
petition will never die There are those who beheve the contest has had 
its day, but, be that as it may, the contest served a purpose and served 
it well When schools began to hold contests, a teacher who could train 
students to wnte 40 words per mmute by the end of a year of instruc- 
tion was an outstandmg teacher The contests raised this rate decid- 
edly, and, smce they were dropped, improvement m speed traming 
has contmued until the busmessman of today can expect 50 words 
per mmute as an average Without the support of the typewriter com- 
panies, it must be recognized that there would have been no contests 
and therefore no steady improvement m typmg skill over the years 
This improvement m the skill of the few has been reflected m an 
improvement of the skill of the many students and office typists 
throughout the Umted States 

It IS unfortunate that there is no imparbal, official supervisory body 
comparable to those conducting athlebc events of all kmds Like 
athlebc contests, changes have been made from bme to tune m the 
ehgibihty and contest rules In order to force greater emphasis upon 
accurate typing, the penalty for errors was raised from 5 to 10 words, 
m 1918 This change actually resulted in an increase in gross speed in 
subsequent contests Before 1906, the penalty for errors varied from 
none to “one word off* for “matenal* errors to “3 words off ” Because 
of the varying difficulty of contest matenal, which threatened to make 
further improvement of speed records impossible m the early 1920 s, an 
attempt was made to standardize the material by arbibanly flxing five 
sbokes as the length of the “standard word " This meant four characters 
and the space stroke Pnor to this change m 1924, speed was calculated 
m terms of actual<ount words No one has succeeded m sctbng up a 
satisfactory measunng sbek for determining the difficulty of copy 
material m typing, although the five-stroke word was a step in the 
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right direction Mr Kimball prepared more matenal for typmg tests 
and contests than any other person and was most successful m it Smce 
1931, copy has been prepared by many other sources They have sue 
ceeded generaUy m makmg it much easier by reduemg the number of 
sentences, often at the expense of good Enghsh style, by reducing the 
number of shift and special characters, and by reducing the number of 
double letters and double spaces after sentences Such changes in rules 
would not be tolerated m sports or athlehc contests, but m th^ way the 
typewriting contest rules were evolved from a few Imes m 1907 to the 
present form in 1926 Several changes should be made in these ni , 
but to date no one feels he has the authority to do it 
It IS impossible to give the -d.s of these - 

Stud^ts are^usuany 

mterested m champions and 

thlmt.^^ .me fa^.s about what has 

been done 

“ 2 e winner of die first_^cffia^ clSte 

s^wmifs chrmp.oV?;;ut 

3 The best Novice 'Xute^fS word penalty) 

Remington, m w^mad; by Helen M Sayer m 1941 . 

4 The best Open Novice reco .jgg words per minute 

on the Electromauc, in a 20 nunu by George 

t ^HcssBelr"^-^ .» t«t7-145 words per mmute (5w 

-e^?^eb:s.Ama.eur^--v«m«^^^^ 

won ’thTpmfeSond Contest ty ^bert jjgora, 

9 The highest speed for ^,tbout error (actual 

on the Underwoo > Cortez W Peters on 

Ve best open Portable “LlVwords per mmute 


10 'The b«. OP“ ” 20 mmute test- 
a Royal portable, m IMl, m 
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The above mformahon contains the names of some of the best typists 
the profession has produced Others that participated in these contests 
and might well be added to the above list are Charles McGurrm, 
Florence E Wilson, Mmme Regelmeyer, Genevieve Maxwell, Stella 
WiUins, Wilham F Oswald, Barney Stapert, Chester Soucek, Arthur 
Neuenhaus, Grace Phelan, Norman Saksvig, Glenn Kingsbury, and 
Stella Pajunas The World’s Championship has been won more times by 
George L Hossfield than anyone else can claim The most accurate rec- 
ord can be claimed by WiUiam F Oswald— eight errors durmg an hour 
of wntmg and with seven of &ose errors neatly erased by special per- 
mission before the contest— speed 129 words per minute Of the women 
typists, Margaret B Owen and Hortense StoUmtz have been outstand 
mg, and the achievements of Margaret Hamma on an electrified type 
writer are also worthy of note The advent of the electrified typewriter 
has raised many arguments as to the propriety of pittmg operators 
of electnc and manual machmes against each o^er It seems desirable 
that separate records be kept of the official records made on the two 
types of machines 

What Characterizes the Expert? The expert m any field is the person 
who reacts more rapidly, more precisely, and more comprehensively 
to the problems imposed on him than do other contestants It is a 
commonplace that experts typing from 40 to 80 words a minute appear 
to work much more effortlessly than ordinary school typists and office 
typists at the same rates The experts’ explanations of their records 
are usually made in such general terms as continuity,” “keeping the 
eyes on the copy,” “rhythm,” “concentrahon," “good techmque,” etc 
Nearly everyone has come to accept these as accurate and adequate 
explanations of the phenomenon of effortless, yet skillful, typewntmg 
These explanations have not served well m guiding teachers and typists, 
simply because they are so abstract and fragmentary as to be of little 
use m helping the learner m his struggle There is experimental 
evidence that the expert has perfected his technique by organizing such 
superior responses of mmd, eye, and hand that, if he chooses deliber- 
ately to space out his typing strokes and motions, as he can do in typing 
from 40 to 80 words per minute, he can actually relax more completely 
and for ob\ lously longer portions of each mterval between strokes than 
the student can rest, if he rests at all To say that the expert possesses 
belter technique than the student is true but docs not help the student 
If the student is told that each of his typing motions is too slow, too 
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weak, too uncertain, and is shown how to improve these motions, then 
he might have a chance Teachers must understand each thought, each 
action, and each important factor that constitutes good technique 
Tlicn tliey will have something speeifie to teach, although constant y 
confronted with the problem of how to present each skill item and 
how to insure its mastery by each individual student 

It should also be noted that deliberate variation of strobng speed 

far greater with tlie expert typist than it is wjdi the “ J" 

abil^^y accounts for the 

It, for the greater maccuracy of the unsWUul typ 

adapts his stroking rate to his feelmgs of the _ 

to tL fingermg difficulties met. the 

must hope that he can drop into ^ jf he ,s forced to 

he cannot define, describe, or demons . because of some real 

hurry more than usual or if he ger skill inadequate, 

or imagmed difficulty m the ,ob. he h-s “ S 
he IS slow and fuU of errors He is the dave “f ,e„g , 

subject to disaster at any character after another, the 

typing proceeds on the lowes eve appreciation of the 

Poking rate is sure “ /e s ow. //.his lowest level 

meaning of the material typ p„«hch and spelling errors, parheu 
must be%xpeoted to make Enghsh and 

larly m direct dictaUon to the / g Uie moment when the 

there is as yet no recognized “"J, /a advances to the com 

typist departs from the isolated strokmg 

bination level ates on the combuiation level 

It IS known, however, that no ? almg certam common com 

exclusively Because of the tende^ y^P“J . .„.„g 

bmations, bke de, mg, “d"- “ * automatization takes fauly 

number of fa'fficffil to identify 
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meaning The typist who has not developed skill in the control of his 
attention cannot type with smooth contmmty The limit m any skiU 
cannot be reached until the whole operation and all its parts function 
with smooth contmmty. 

Through lack of energy to practice, except when compelled by me 
nature of their work, few typists reach them maximum speed, while 
many have little more than the skill actually requued m them daily 
work To gam expertness, work that mcreases m difficulty must be 
faithfully done External disturbances like fear, anger, excitement, etc . 
have httle effect on expert typists, but it is not unusual to see a 
begmner sweatmg profusely m a cold room from the exerbon of a 
Simple test 

Only when all the necessary habits^ high order and low order, nave 
become automatic, does one nse mto the freedom and speed of the 
Xpert Rapidity means the wieldmg of larger and more complex units 
The smaller umts have been so mastered that they are swallowed up m 
the larger Therefore, learning to typewrite rapidly and accurately 
means the mastery of a number of skilled motions that call for great 
speed and dehberate precision, as they are mterwoven m ever changing 
and mtncate patterns When one realizes that typing at 60 words per 
minute means five separate finger strokes per second, and 120 words 
per mmute means ten finger strokes per second, in addition to doing all 
the other thmgs that constitute typing skill, it is clear that the expert 
typist IS capable of very fast mobons Then when one realizes that 
these mobons must follow m varying, but absolutely specific, order, it 
IS obvious that a skilled typist is capable of precise, closely bmed, and 
specifically selected mobons 

Typing page after page without error, with the eye kept on tlie copy, 
represents genume progress m the mastery of typmg skill Skill consists 
largely m the eUminabon of unnecessary or \/aste mobons The novice 
tenses his back, screws up his face, wnthes m his chair, to type con 
tinuously for half an hour exhausts him The expert, having eliminated 
supenorteful mobons and bodily tensions, keeps the same pace hour 
Mely to s^ur, with relabvely short rest pauses This charactensbc ease 
40 Uihcity of skillful performance is well lUusbated by August 
ob nd Nellie Memck m “Correct Typmg Mobons” (Busmcsr 
f^ludent World, Apnl, 1937) Good form is a common attribute of 
yr Icchniierfonner m any type of cndcav or requiring skill One needs 
^Skm studem person sit down m front of a typewnler and insert a sheet 
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of paper to distinguish the novice from the expert Grantland Rice says 
“If you can't play hke a golfer, at least try to look like one How true 
this IS for the typistl 

Ksscntials for Speed. Speed will not result merely throug e 
passage of tunc, the striking of keys, or the employment of mediocre 
training methods It requires a combmation of the best possi e 
methods of botli learning and teaching and the utilization o ^ ^ . 
possible practice matter, with the most economical use of every seco 


of time and effort . , ^ i .l. 

Many interesting tlungs have been written a out spec 
essentials for its development, and typing authonties mflchine 

ing lists of factors necessary for skillful operation o e 
Teachers may read all this material and yet feel tot they 
definite things to eheck hy. even tough some of tom m y be a ^ 
intangible The things most tailed of m , wizard (4) 

fitnesl (2) correct %sture. (0) a knowledge o but 

proper technique, (5) smooth, even stro g. continuity of 

precise key stroke, (7) efficient m) ehmmahon 

™tmg. (9) ease of operation. (“) ro^rdmal 

of waste motions, ( 12 ) mental contr ,( . .. ]jj„p,ess to work. A 

muscles, (14) ™otoized vocabu a^, an Inaddibon 

brief esplanahon of each should ai improve or retard to 

to these, there are many discussed earlier suffi 

student's speed development 

ciently to show their influence tvpewnte, so one who lacks 

Fhystcal Fifncss Energy is „ becoming a skilled typist 

m ph>ieal energy wdl find d„gers must be dexterous 

Nerves must be steady, T must be capable of tunctiomng 
and sufficiently long, and the 

adequately . to physical fitness of typing 

Not enough attention IS given * „£ fatigue as reflected 

dents The tLcher sho^fd^rtven to diet of W”® " 
by the face and eyes of the stud 

ls^mportant. for undernou^_^^^ an mtoquate 

eatimr at noon will make a s . high strung jittery 

breakfast will affect the mor^g w booaase W 8 

must learn to settle ‘fo^ ^^ontrol and nerve reserve Teach 

demands the high-t ^ 

must understand tne 
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Correct Posture Efficient control cannot be exercised if the typist 
does not assume a bodily position that will permit his nerves and 
muscles to function freely If the expert does not feel nght as he sits 
before his machme, he knows he cannot type nght The would be 
typist should learn as soon as possible that his position should neter 
vary from day to day. 

A Thorough Knowledge of the Keyboard If high speed is to be 
attamed, each finger must have cer tain defimte keys to control and must 
know where those keys are located on the keyboard, or else haphazard 
operation %vill be the result Hesitation is an enemy of speed and pro- 
duces reach and substitution errors The keyboard may be considered 
mastered when the student knows the positive location of each key, 
when the student is positive with which finger each key is struck, and 
when die student has acquired the ability to find the keys instantly 
Proper Technique The growth of fast accurate typing results from 
the automatization of proper lechmque, m fact the development of 
typmg speed is synonymous with die development and habitual use of 
techmque At whatever rate the techmque breaks down, the mcrease m 
wntmg rate. ceases Fast typing is o-atni and controlled because its basis 
15 correct techmque 

Some teachers seem unable to convey its full meamng to students, 
and students often are not impressed with its importance There are so 
many new, mterestmg things to be taught and learned at the beginning, 
when correct techmque needs its major emphasis, that its emphasis may 
often get lost m the maze of thmgs to be learned 
Smooth, Even Strohng Even stroking results irom proper timing of 
the key strokes To many, “smooth, even strolong” means rhythm There 
are really tNVo kinds of rhythm m typing— absolute rhythm and approxi- 
mate rhythm Strictly speakmg, absolute rhythm is never attamed, 
because it is impossible to do such mechamcally perfect timing as that 
would require It is somethmg to stnve for, however, especially m the 
early learning stages, because from it approximate rhythm develops 
By “approximate rhythm” is meant the shghtly varying or changing 
rhythm of rapid wntmg caused by the inherent difficulties of fingenng, 
etc. Hard combmations m practice matcnal may be compared to the 
hurdles encountered by a hurdler m track athletics Just as a hurdler 
must approach the hurdles and dear them with a slightly different 
stndc than he uses m covenng the space between hurdles, so must the 
typist finger the difficult combinations with a different rhythm than 
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he uses m negotiabng the evenly balanced combinahons Unlike the 
hurdles in a hurdle race, the different combinations do not occur at 
regular intervals. When the hurdler loses his shade, he knocks doivn a 
hurdle, and when tlie typist loses his tunmg, errors occur The mind 
must be trained to watch for the difficult combinahons, to 
fingers through their movements with as much rhythm as possible T e 
experts have a tendency to slow down gradually in approac mg 
cult combinations and then as gradually pick up spec a ter nego 
mg tllem, thus trying to prevent a sharp break ^ ® ^ ^ 

Whatever tune is needed for each stroke must be allowed for it ffien 
tlie next stroke should not start prematurely or 
will be thrown out of hme The mechames of the 
finite period for each part to ^ e^^ ™ total 

a finite period for motivating each p required 

hme requued for a complete J t to start the next stroke 

by the machine and the operator y P difficulhes and 

before that combmed interval h^ elapse m but he must 

trouble The typist may vary the tempo o ^ ^ mini- 

give each stroke its tune, and that ^hme and the operator 

mum required for the combinaUon o , j jf the student has a 

Thus, thl need for approximate 

real sense of timmg, he can make * jh and even”, otherwise, 

proximate rhythm and keep Ins swW ^p,^^^tion from 

he will need a great deal of demo 

the teacher. „ stroke Authorities have invente 

(Jmok, Snappy, hu* stroke Expert 

■catch phrases” to describe idea of exactly how they strJee 

stroke the keys correctly, ure someumes wrong On on 

them, and their attempt at e^Ia qu^ukty, 

thmgtheyagree-theylmnw^tffi;^^ 
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be efficient fingering ability That is axiomatic in typmg and has been 
recognized for years Each finger must be kept near the keys that it 
controls, ready to strike any one of them without hesitation or delay 
The nearer the finger is to a key, the shorter distance it will have to 
move m stnkmg the key and the more qmckly it can make the move- 
ment required. The movements of the fingers must be as mdependent 
as possible of die body of the hand. Hand movement slows up the 
process, while finger movements, mdependentiy performed, produce 
fas^ accurate strokes The muscles of the hands and fingers are so 
arranged that, when any one finger is moved, there is an mvoluntary 
tendency to move the other fingers also This mterferes with finger 
control and is the dung that must be overcome, if the fingers are to 
move mdependendy of each other 

The typmg student needs some daily mtensive finger practice, which 
should give him the fingermg abili^ needed for the skillful hurdhng 
of aH kmds of obstacles Without such mtensive practice, he must slow 
down to less than his best speed whenever he meets such difficulties 
Then he will merely be practicmg his previously learned slow re- 
sponses and fix them as habits It is because most typists have never 
made such mtensive practice efforts to mcrease the capaaty of tbeir 
fingers that their techmque is bad, and this is what has prevented them 
from becommg skillful ^ists 

Continuity of Wntmg The expert ^^ist is distmguished as such very 
largely by his abihty to write contmuously for long penods of time, 
vsathout hesitation and uncertainty Contmuity is an even flow of wnt- 
ing, which keeps the carnage moving Ime after hne Tr ainin g m con- 
tmm^ should begm with the first stroking efforts It is contmmty that 
piles up the gross words on a speed test Spasmodic wntmg takes more 
energy and gives less to show for the effort expended 

Ease of Operation No one can doubt that the expert works with an 
obvious ease and lack of effort entirely beyond the ability of the novice 
This effortless case may be called ‘'relaxation,” but it is really well 
placed rhythmic effort. The well placed, perfectly organized skill may 
nail for considerable muscular energy, but all the energy goes m the 
right direction, none is dissipated m wrongly directed movement There 
IS no forcing, no workmg of one part against another 
Speed and accuracy both flow horn the same source— properly placed 
internal control and an organized flow of rhythmic effort. When this is 
established, ther^ is ease of operation. When the typist thinks of noth 
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mg but perfect accuracy as an end in itself, his \ ery anxiety becomes an 
obstacle to ease of operation Likewise, when he pushes too hard for 
speed, beyond his control, not only xvill his accuracy s er, ut e^e 
of operation is lost Ease of operaUon is greatly aided by a 
of the keyboard, by a sureness of the manipulative processes of 
machine, and by confidence in himscU and his abihty to learn 
Ah,lU,j to nllax nelaxation is “ t 

telling a person to relax is like telhng him to be 
relax must come to him through practice, an it mus g ^ ^ 

ticc This IS one of the most important outcomes 
the tcaclnng of a skill like typing The typist, therefore, must learn 

parts of the body to relax and when to re “ ^ ^ econom 

EU,mnat,oncfWastcUoUon cement count To 

ical motions, uses less energy, and , bodily tensions 

be expert, all unnecessary and wastef operation of the 

must be elimmated Every movement nece y ^ 

typewriter must be performed in a minimum of time 
effort as possible, if speed is to be attemed ^ 

Mental Control In traming for on his work 

made to recognize the importance P S ^Ung Great 

The mind S absolutely of mental control an 

musicians have long recognized the imp appreciate 

the effect of mental distractions ,eam Many eaors 

this, but the average novice st oontrol 

may be eliminated by a more complel If 

Typing develops mental ^^oond, concentraUon is lost, 

the mind wanders for only a rac ^''il™lenBl 

because mental control is gone „hat is meant by menml 

mmute level, he must acqun „abty and nature of men 

control There is a ” ^rent In the beg-nm& a«» 

trol at various stages of ski ^ gfdy detailed pictm 
bon should '>eXtrm:d: Lati,*n.hepos..m^ 

mastered when it « no ” ““aW upon maintamnig a 

has been mastere , . He„„on should be hxe P 

return of the oamag . beeping up e 
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temptations to slur keys, and also acting as a pressure gauge to keep 
up sufficient nervous and physical pressure so that no time may be lost, 
and so that die touch and general appearance of the work may be 
omform throughout 

If the importance of g amin g mental control is recognized, it is sur 
pnsmg what an impetus is generally experienced m typing The mere 
recognition usually suffices to raise the mdividual’s speed and accuracy 
immediately, when comparatively httle time has been spent m perfect 
mg this control, the improvement will be most marked As an aid in 
conquermg the many details of technique, mtelhgent mental control 
has no equal 

Co ordtnaiton of Mtnd and Muscles Smce the mmd is m a position 
to direct the muscles, it follows that diere must be co ordmabon be 
tween the two, else there can be no skill Persons who have worked 
much with their heads and htde with their hands may be lackmg in this 
abihty to co ordmate This explains, sometimes, the failure of the 
high I Q student to develop ^'ping skill The deficiency cannot be 
recognized on sight, only the “trial and error’’ will tell 
Muscular control is as important for speed and accuracy as mental 
control Its importance must be reco^nzed from the outset of the 
learmng, if bad habits are to be prevented To attain it requires per 
sistent and pabent practice until each thing can be done correctly and 
rapidly through habit 

Motonzed Vocabulary Automabc typmg is essenbal for ultimate 
success m typewntmg, and this fact means that it is necessary for the 
typist to develop a store of words, the mobon patterns of which can be 
instantly recalled when the word appears m the copy These acbon 
patterns are easily developed by some typists and may never be 
developed by others Dvorak says automabc typing is possible only 
after rates of 50 to 70 words per mmute have been reached and held 
Some authonbes will make no effort to fix a speed to mark the point 
where it begins Others have expressed the idea that, without a motor- 
ized vocabulary, the maximum speed a typist could expect would be 
aroimd 40 words per minute Be that as it may, this is known a vocabu 
lary of words that can be written automabcally is essenbal for skill in 
typing, and^thc larger the vocabulary, the higher the speed that can 
be expected' Experts have such large motorized vocabularies that only 
a small per cent of their typmg need be done on the unit level ^Vhen 
the typist has made the bansibon from the umt phase to this automatic 
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phase of skill, his typing process is no longer clumsy and awkward but 
IS made to seem easy and comfortable 
A motorized vocabulary is a necessity It can be developed by prac- 
tice because frequency of use and ease of execution determine the 
words to be motorized Tlierefore, the commonest words will be the 
ones to be motorized along with common sequences of letters, prefixes, 
and sulBxes tliat make up the large part of long words In order that 
speed may be developed more quickly through the early building of 
a motonzed vocabulary, the modem textbooks m typewnting use the 
commonest words in the keyboard exercises Infrequent words, such as 
those found m alphabetic sentences, aid speed only by the finger tram- 


mg they may give 

Willingness to WorL The student must have an mtense desire to 
acquire speed, so he will be willing to work for it He must co operate 
with the teacher. wJhngly accepbng his guidance and help He 
study his own learning problem faithfully, addmg his ngs o ® 
knowledge and experience of his teacher He should have a goa 
which to work, even though it is unattainable, for it w P™" 
incentive to work Without this willingness to work on the p^t of the 
student, the teacher may be helpless, no matter how capable he may 
or how well he may understand his problem a e Tuc nude to 

The Need for Concentration Smoe the typufs “ 

improvement, what he m dunking about eveiy second of h^ praehc 
of paramount importance There is htde die W-t "dend 

typist's leammg that does ^^tage their own work by 

of thought while pracbcing Typis nrooerlv when really 

making^themselves think *ey - Sel d I made an" 
their mmds are on something e many other queries Such 

error.” or “Should my bell makeVm behave 

distracting thoughts ^ ^„eentrating on the copy or on die 
he IS concentrating He is . nhvsical responses, but rather on 

dnection of his specific - disperse his mental 

many extraneous matters ^ „„|ruitfuL These worthless 

and physical energy and errors end olm.cb 

types of concentration are at ft sources Ha^ 

pTor technique that has of.im J ^ The mipulses fmm fte 
dunking IS one result of foully .„press.ons are sent to fte 

nerve centers esidts are transposiUons. omissions, addi 

hands and fingers, and the r 
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hons of strokes, uneven, spasmodic writing Many typing errors that 
have been attributed to lack of finger control, lack of co ordination, 
nervousness, etc , are really poor concentration or lack of concentra- 
tion 

Teachers should bring this truth vividly to their students, in order 
that the student may fully understand that faulty concentration is the 
real reason for so many of his typmg faults Obviously, if the student 
IS always concentrating on the tight thmg, he will make the maximum 
progress Therefore, one of the teacher s greatest problems is to find out 
or help the student discover what phase of the typing process he should 
be concentratmg on at each stage of the leammg and for each type of 
drill that he practices Every successful teacher of typewritmg is con 
tmually seeking motivatmg devices to keep the student’s mind actively 
directmg his work In addition to providing mcentives for active mental 
participation durmg practice mtervals, teachers are stnvmg to make 
certam aims paramount m the typist’s mind, so that his mind will be 
not only a forceful leader but an mtelhgent guide Of course, it is 
true that the student will learn by trial and error” to discard thoughts 
that do not seem to aid his progress and to chng to those that seem to 
be more effective But if the teacher were able to tell the student just 
what he should be thinkmg about dunng each drill, and if he knew how 
to use mcentives to make this flunking forceful, then the student should 
be able to make much greater progress than by relying solely on the 
“trial and error process of learning 

Anything that causes one to break proper concentrabon on the copy 
and on the typmg operabon contributes immediately to the makmg of 
errors The bam of concenbaUon is broken much more frequently than 
most individuals reahze It is difficult to mamtam the quality of typmg 
during the begmnmg and close of a bam of concenbabon, and it is 
impossible to improve skill at such bmes Much can be done by observ- 
ing simple rules of concenbabon A set of rules that seem pertment 
to the development of conbnuous, correct concentration was given in 
an article m the Business Education World, October, 1943, “Conbnuous 
Concenbation While Typing,” by E C McGill and Harold H Smith 
Proper concenbation calls for a certam readmess and abihty to 
change the direction of the attenbon from one cssenbal thmg to another 
as the typing operabons require, alvmys shutbng out, as effortlessly as 
possible, cxbancous ideas and sense impressions It is a vital skill withm 
a skill Onq of the most important aids for the development of expert 
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skill in typing is continuous concentration of the ngbt kind, for that will 
produce a relaxed, steady, and confident typist 
The Importance of Rcadmg the Copy. Scientific analyses of the read 
mg process have completely revolutionized reading theory since the 
close of tlie nineteenth century It is now recognized that school success 
or failure depends largely on the individuals dextenty in reading 
When tliese students enter a typing class, they can read from the 
pnntcd page, orally or silently, at 100 words a minute at least, wiA 
most of Uiem reading 150 to 300 words a minute Them reading back 
ground began ten or more years before and is continued as long as 
diverse experience adds new reading, new vocabulary, 
of vocabulary Regardless of how reading is taught the g sc o 
student has a spellmg knowledge and a fairly wide recopiition ^ 
lary of 8,000 words or more The vocabulary of the modern typing x 
offers httle difficulty for the typing student, smce it is ase 
mon words m ordinary use arranged in different ° readme 

It .s safe to estimate that some studeoU wiU ”P7''2'’“rtho 
patterns because of the known aid that typing gives to the reader wn 

IS deficient m word recognition and spellmg r„. ,deas or 

There are two types of reading One ^e 
thought content, never thinkmg of the accuracy of detail, 

fast, pleasant reading The ^ jhf *o„ght This necessi 

seeing sentence structure, as well as g g important 

tates slower reading In typing, y ^„utent of the material 

Many individuals type well j typing they have been 

theyLve written 'Vhen students beginm^^-WS 
reading most of the lime for oi^ reading rate must 

formation of habits that fiigerreachon skJl 

suddenly be brought dowm to the l be 

Thus, *e reading rate f ‘ »® ^^.ved m !" 

kept m check Because of 4e p attempts to 

typing wiU never equal the ^^l^ger reaehcn skill, he may 
tang his reading rate to a level bfmg his finger reactio^P 
experience no difficulty, n • strokes will occur os 

bon, omission of wo 
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extra words and phrases, and substitution of a \vTong word or a phrase 
for die correct one Since these errors originate outside motor adjust- 
ments and do not involve any defect in motor adjustments, they may 
be thought of as giving the typist the greatest difficulty 
The task of the student in leammg typewntmg is to read the copy to 
be written and to transfer it letter by letter on die machme by striking 
a certain key widi a certam finger for each letter to be made To this 
task, the learner brings his abihty to read and to understand the copy, 
his abihty to spell the words he wntes, and his abihty to make the 
movements required for stnkmg the individual keys of the typewnter 
The student must acquire the abihty to read the copy correctly while 
engaged m imbatmg, directmg, and controlling the correct sequence 
of finger movements required to make each letter at the proper time 
on the machme Thus the readmg of the copy must keep pace with the 
finger reacfaons m makmg these letter making movements This in 
volves three separate processes, which Book says the learner performs 
differendy at difierent leveb of skill first, reading the copy, second, 
initiating of several letter making movements to be made, and con 
trolling these movements as to sequences so that the typewntlen words 
will he accurately spelled, and, third, accurate automatic location of 
each key by the appropnate finger as a part of the striking process In 
the beginnmg, each letter may be pronounced by the learner before 
and while it is being struck on the typewriter Many teachers seek to 
accomplish this reading control by means of dictation by the teacher, 
by some student, or by teacher and students spelling together This sets 
the reading pace for the students Later, the letter makmg movements 
are imtiated and controlled as to sequence by attentively reading each 
letter m the copy while the key is bemg strucL Merely readmg the 
letter m the copy at this stage sets off the appropnate letter making 
movement SbU later, when the wntmg is so fast that the letters cannot 
be read one at a fame, a mental spellmg is required to control the letter 
makmg movements In the expert stages, the sequence of these move 
ments IS controlled by group readmg and spelhng, which enables the 
leammg typist to control the sequence of these movements by groups 
While the students are learning to read at a lower rate, they are also 
learning stroke control and arc thus gammg a co-ordination between 
eye, mind, and fingers. As stroke control develops the time between 
the strokes diminishes, some of the movements needed at the lower 
levels are eliminated, the wntmg rale increases, the readmg rale keeps 
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pace wilh llie writing rate, and the accuracy is not unpaued When the 
striking of tlie keys is not under perfect control, or when there have 
been errors in reading the copy, errors m stroking will occur When 
this happens, the student should be able to recognize such enors m his 
typed copy He has been reading for thought content and not to see 
words in tliemselves or to observe details, hence he may not see all his 
errors lie can be helped with this difficulty by the teachers readmg 
aloud distinctly and slowly the malenal that was just typed, the student 
checking his copy This procedure may be vaned by sometimes ai^g 
a student read aloud from his typed paper while the rest of e c as 
check and the teacher follows the copy Thus, students may e roug 
to regard the proofreading of their work as a part o e eaimng 
typing, and materially hghten the load of paper c ec g or 
teacher 

It IS universally recognized that m readmg any 

and types of rnatLlcLge speed, comprehension and readmg^^^^^^^^ 

Since die purpose cf reading for 

differences from other types of readmg P - ‘ , 

habits may be expected Fuller ‘ says at acUvity by faUgue, 

the emotional atUtude set by hate or liking or japae of efficiency 

and by the difficulty of the task "f " apan of recogmhon- 

in reading for typing, as many other rea^g^^ ^ 

that IS, the amount of material ah jeadmg Rapid reading 

pendent upon the purpose m the average high school grad- 

requu-es a broad span Fuller fom ^ta had a span of recogmbon 
uate readmg silently at 290 wor a ^ attenUon facih 

of 1 282 average words m 263 ^ ^ attention to minor 

iprehension by releasing peranttmg a fiismn of 

form (word a Lder becomes more and 

1 words mto thought patte ^ ^^al perception, he 


tates com 
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How should the typing student read? The student must be able to 
move his eyes effectively across the copy, giving close attention to de- 
tails, sufficient attention to meanings or word-wholes that the proper 
word is typed and the words that belong together are in correct order. 
Slow and careful reading is possible and should be required. Mind 
wandering is the worst enemy of proper reading for typing. Careful 
and systematic observation and study of words in a consistent left-to- 
right direction will defeat any tendency to reading errors in typing. 
The typist should not attempt to read too far ahead in the copy. Read- 
ing ahead of the point where copy needs to be supplied to the fingers 
may lead to anticipatory responses, which will result in the intrusion 
of later letters in &e present series. Book ^ mai nt a in s that the expert s 
eyes are several words ahead of his hands and that it is this which 
permits him to control the sequence of the letter-making movements 
by groups. Dvorak* says that the eye-hand span widens wth every 
increase of ten words in speed and iat between typing speeds of 40 
and 70 words a minute there is an average increase from 3.9 to 6.9 
spaces. The eyes may lag as far back as the letter being stroked or 
may be more than ten spaces ahead. Sometimes a familiar phrase may 
permit the eyes to jump far ahead. The range in eye-hand span has 
been found to be 0 to 13 spaces; in cases where the eye and hand were 
together, difficult words were being spelled out Or^ary typists read 
one word ahead of the typing, and rapid typists read one and one-half 
words ahead. Fuller’s findings conflicted with these opinions that units 
of reading are set by the stage of mastery. In revieNving data on reading 
copy effectiv ely, it seems that adaptability is essential to success; that is, 
abihty to read sufficiently far ahead to control the sequence of letter- 
making movements by groups and abihty to slow down when words 
must be read letter by letter. 

Regression, or looking back in the line, is normal to a certain extent 
Wide rhjihmical sweeps with the eyes which overread, the random 
oscillations of the eyes, and the introduction of the new and unwanted 
material axe all undesirable. However, regressions may sometimes be 
used to check on details or to get the meaning. There is some tendency 
on the part of readers who have the better reading comprehension to 
make fewer regressive movements. 

* Willum F. Book, Learning to Typewrite, The Grccg Publuliiog Company. 
1925. page ICO. 

*Auguit Dv'orak, and others, TypewnUng Behacter, American Book Company. 
1023 page Ifl. 
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Whenever the student or inexpert typist reads too much for meaning, 
he often confronts diiBcult combinations that result in typing errors, if 
he does not stop, readjust his attention, and proceed under conscious 
control Both tliese results arc accompanied by hesitations and stop 
pages that force attention away from the meaning The typist who h^ 
not developed skill in the control of his attention cannot type wit 
smooth conlmuity The limit in any skill cannot be reached ® 

whole operation and all its parts function with smooth continuity ne 
can inhibit the tendency to "read for meaning by fixmg bs 
on grammatical structure, spelling, English style, techmea s or an 
features, typing dilBcuIlics, or any factors that may c aim a e 
This power of inhibition may be extended to shut out every 
factor except some desirable one on which the per o™®*" 
must strive with all his might if he is to advance is s i n , 
a clue to the acquisibon of stall Reading for mining ^ 

desirable factor in producing transcripts of niaila e teacher 

factors inhibited or only occasionaUy pcrinit.ed to 
who knows how to direct this phase of skill learning can expe 

1 . sufficient to show that reading in 

The foregoing discussion should be -„,i, a, regards accuracy of 

typewribng is a tool of major significan . ^ important, 

writing and speed Whde the reading of work in typing 

reading plays'^.n important part his textbook. 

For example, the student must rea tables, to type assignments 

to interpret illustrations and grap * ^ , tlrafts that are to be typed, 
for learmng forms, to read criUca X abilities required m typing 

and to proofread his typed work ^ed m academic 

are almost as numerous and complex 

subjects , c „ Bryan and Harter . 

Plateaus May Be age about fifty years ago muj 

experiments with the * j,„g the psychological J j^y 
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the “plateau” to sbU more an^^J;“axi 

the sending curve "ses „mg of pracuce o m 

receiving curve, from the begi 


- . rsVndmg than receiving m 
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telegraphy, this wo essential to the acqu ^ period,” is 
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plateaus m typing has been made The Gestalt school exploded some of 
the old psychological theories, and the plateau was one of them What 
was learned during World War II has furthered the opmions arrived 
at before that emergency 

No one demes that plateaus exist, only their necessity and prevention 
are in question among teachers It was once thought that all learning 
curves showed that this period of no progress occurred at a definite 
pomt in the lea rnin g But as it was found that plateaus did not always 
occur— certainly not uniformly at the same place m the curve— plateaus 
cannot be considered necessary. It is now the behef of many that 
plateaus m typmg occur more frequently at two stages of the learning 
curve— durmg the first semester, shortly after the keyboard has been 
learned and the student is making the transition from the individual 
letter level to the word or group level, and durmg the advanced part 
of the course, after the typist reaches 50 words per mmute and before 
he achieves the 60 word level Some prefer to regard the plateau as the 
"limits of performance” achievable by mdividuals handicapped by poor 
tables, chairs, machmes, teaching, prachce methods, and whatever poor 
techmque they have suflfered to grow upon them Time and again, skill 
has advanced promptly when one or more of these handicaps have been 
removed Most authorities and teachers agree that, if the plateau 
occurs, it will be durmg the early trammg, and then later wherever the 
greatest effort for speed is being made 

Several causes are given for plateaus by those who have made the 
problem a study Dr James Muisell says 

It IS certain that a great many of the plateaus that actually occur in the 
acquisihon of skills are due to nothing more than improperly graded ma 
tenals DilEculties are mtroduced loo suddenly or too soon The control that 
has been building up, without as yet being firmly established, goes to pieces, 
and the learner finds that his progress has stopped or even that he is going 
backward Yet the very same difficulties could be surmounted quite easily 
and with beneficial results on the development of the skill, if only they were 
postponed Of course, if we msist too soon upon high speed, we create dilfi 
culUes, for material that otherwise could be handled quite easily becomes 
very hard ^ 

Another found one of the reasons for plateaus was bunched practice 
too early m the course, and that not unhl movements have been well 

* James MurscU, *Tbo Problem of Speed,** Dutincst Education World, May, 
1042. 
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co*ordiDatcd, with considerable speed achieved, does bunched practice 
become efficient Another authority says a lack of relaxation between 
strokes is one cause of plateaus Still another says In our educabonal 
system the effect of drill, formerly thought to be the outstanding factor 
m learmng, is to sterilize the insight of the learner and to kill his mter 
est in the task by the creation of irradiation patterns or plateaus The 
older psychologists spoke of slimulatmg mterest to avoid plateaus 
It cannot be said that all plateaus can always be avoided, for ffiey 
are produced by a variety of causes some of which may be maccessi 
It is certam, however, that an unwise gradation of difficulty or e 
unwise creation of difficulty by premature speed mstrucbons pro 

a great many plateaus that can be ehmmated 

Plateaus are often difficult to spot because they may e j 

excessive daily ups and downs, that is. a plateau is 
represented graphically by the Oat line its p ysi^ com ^ ^ 

seem to require The curve may jump up an a-ound 45 words 

words per mmute and sbll ^ ? j Inhere the plateaus are 

Sometaes.t...mpo«.bletotoow,mt what o^ ^ 

Although plateaus dram away much rni , » ij-g, ^ be a slow, 
mount fo saymg that the struggle with typmg drfficult.es can 

labonous affair , students rvill not ex 

Fmally, plateaus are not be prevented by 

perrence" th'em or they Ls drat give right 

properly graded materials and teacnmg 

leammg duectians Sneed is not dependent upon 

How Can Speed Be De'-elop ? indifferent to 

hurry, but upon a control tha of strofang Stutots 

the surroundmgs and that pr techniques and rates have 

should work for speed to develop this sM 

become estabhshed at a ’ stages Fast wnting later is 

IS to be made m sp 
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purposive, intelligent practice If the student is pushed for speed too 
soon, he is forced to notice secondary considerations and is blocked 
from noticing primary considerations 
Proper mterest and motivation constitute 90 per cent of the teachmg 
problem m speed development Many of the traditionally so called 
teachmg steps** might well be violated, if the teacher could keep the 
students wantmg to become more and more skillful Cultivate an 
inherent enthusiasm for typing sloll, guide it, teach him to use it, and he 
will do the teachmg job himself 
George L Hossfield says 


The majority of typists could increase their present speed an average of 
25 per cent if they would ehminate one habit only — hesitabon Operators 
seldom reabze the number of times they stop or hesitate, nor do they realize 
the aggregate amount of time consumed m this way 


Hesitations are slop lights m the flow of wntmg They not only 
reduce the speed because of the loss of time, but they break the con 
tmuity, causmg errors Hesitahon may be eliminated without special 
practice by bringing the student to a conscious realization of the 
number of stops he makes durmg his writmg efforts Uncertainty as to 
whether or not an error was made is one of the chief causes of hesita 
tion Looking away from the copy to the machme may cause the 
operator to lose his place in the copy and so consume time in finding 
it agam 


Typists need to xmdersland the inefficiency resultmg from pushing 
emselves too hard By writing at a somewhat slower speed, it is pos 
e to write with greater evenness and thus approximate the actual 
pee at which the operator is capable of writing When one wants to 
>pe a sequence of strokes m response to a word in the copy, there will 
e a of movement to consider, tensions to elimmate, hmdrances 
ercome Even an expert cannot attend to such details as he should 
enouph speed, for the mind cannot respond quickly 

form h 11 ^ ®*pert wishes to study the essential details of his 
for the n slowly, therefore, a slow rate is much more necessary 

himself ^ slowly to give time to think and to criticize 

of what on^^ P*^ctice, ^vlth the nund concentrated on the detail 
and correct ^ ^ required to build form and control Good form 

unimncded static but are essential for an onward, 

be practiced t movement This flow of movement should 

the Start It does not mean puahmg for speed, but 
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trying to work easily and rhythmically and without stoppages and mter- 
ference So in workmg for speed, it is important to use much easy 
material and type it at an easy rate If the matenal is difficult and 
awkward, it checks the movement, which should not happen If it is 
made difficult by msistmg upon a very high speed, the movement 
becomes confused and anxious, whiidi has exactly the same effect 
As the speed mcreases, the movement pattern changes, m fact, ere 
are probably cnbcal points at which such changes take p ace ra 

abruptly Fast movement is not simply slow movement spec e 

IS slow movement altered While the detail of the movement oe 
alter as the shift is made from slow to rapid mitmg, e f 

trols remam the same Everythmg depeads on the “ 

attention This must be acquired svithoat the 

caused by speed instmchons It also apphes to p„ves, 

Itself IS Lays a process of transformation so ^ ^ / 

It changes The expert Lieut, 

better, his whole accommodation part himself by the 

more economical Although the novice hLou 

expert as much as he can. yet he can huh if 

Study and try to copy the go to pieces Ihis shift 

he 4s also to copy die cannot be ig 

m the pattern of the moveme sp 

cored , . -Vove which confusions begin 

Any rate that just reaches ^ d a 

to appear is the upper luni niovements appear is the lower 

rate below which labonous e determined by many factors, 

limit for slow practice Fast “ ^ hes m the m^er 

among them methods P^““'f'‘Xitnbute his attention He should 
in winch they bring ^,ble toward the movement pat- 

push on as rapidly ^^he should mamtam the pmp« 

terns of the expert, but all -...ntion Occasional speed e 

should be interspers retarded 

practice „ speed development mmt l b 

^ The students pro^«^ “ J learning situation that P 

by the physical lunitatio 
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upon him The learning situabon should be so arranged as to make it 
possible for the learner to make progress on the letter level, the syllable 
level, the word level, and the expert level all at the same time Devices 
that help on a lower level, if not needed for performance on the expert 
level, mterfere with the learner’ s progress m movmg from one learmng 
level to the next. Habits that at first prove helpful may eventually 
become a detriment because they mterfere with subsequent perform 
ance and learmng These lower-order habits may tend to persist beyond 
die time when they are serviceable and will make it difficult for the 
learner to move on to the next higher skill level It is this transition that 
prevents many learners from attaimng high speed or may keep them on 
a plateau for some time The teacher may not be able to identify the 
tune when this transition should be made, and should the student fail 
to know, then progress will be baited Too much group activity, too 
htde mdividual attention to each student a too ngid requirement of 
the number of repehtions of any exercise, or a too ngid classroom 
routme is to be avoided, because any of these condibons may mterfere 
with the best progress of some students in the group 
hlany students cannot successfully control the mtensity of their effort 
Trying too hard or not trymg hard enough may be equally disastrous 
to the learner The teacher can be most helpful m regulating the 
students effort. He should study each student keep records of the 
progress of all, encourage some to tiy harder and others to try less 
Trymg less does not mean careless work, but less mental effort rather 
than physical effort More students try too hard than too httle Trymg 
too hard is closely linked with worrying by the student over his 
progreM Each student needs a different appeal, and a large part of the 
teacher’s task is to discover how to do this Unreasonable standards 
and far-distant goals may postpone loo long a feehng of satisfaction in 
the student with his results A learner never learns at his fastest rate 
when he is faced with a hopeless task. The teacher should adjust the 
assignments to the varying abihtics of the different students, should 
not set unreasonable standards, and m every way possible should strive 
to i^e the student feel that his demands arc attainable The natural 
tendency of an mdividual is to relax his effort when his performance 
becomes satisfactory to himself Therefore, it seems advisable to 
ananp the le^mg situation so that the skill levels overlap to some 
extent, if possible. ^ 

The problem of speed deselopmcnt is largely solved dunng the early 
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learning stages, for the typist’s rate of writing is largely dependent on 
his capacity for maintaining good form rather than on his capacity for 
hard work At whatever speed his form breaks down, his increase in 
rate ceases Good form means correct motions, which are simple, 
because all unnecessary motions have been ehminated Correct motions 
are fast, because they are reduced to their minimum essentials Correct 
motions are smooth and move m graceful, contmuous curves, not 
angles, because angular motions require stops and starts at ® 
Correct mobons are rhythmic, because tunmg allows a e ® 
mterval for each mohon Correct mobons are ca an > 

because there is little need to hurry when all mobons ave 
duced to perfect minimum essenhals Correct mo motions 

because they require less energy and fewer mobons 
are pleasanJ, because of the mental and 

results from recognizing that the achwty is relaxataon An 

An essenbal element m speed deve concenbat 

expert typing at 100 words ® ^ not working against 

mg mtensely, but he is also relaxed necessaiy 

himself He is usmg just *e m h,ve jest enough 

movements, and the muscles not attention on an even 

tension to keep the movement in Iin^e P „ay be 

keel and picks up just the cues e n bold the 

aware of disbacbons, but he w ^mnothlv along It is m this sense 
pleasant feehng of the action ^owag ^ „„t’ for speed 

that the expert is (he learner succeeds by relaxing 

Even in h« first lessons and *e pattern of action and 

by not working agamst an even keel He must b 

perception and attention and feehug Of 

leamm!! to hold himself m huj aU / depends on 

rsTL may not succeed a^e ^ ^e learner is capab c 
ma.utain.ug relaxed As the learner unpr v« as Ins 

and on recovermg >‘J^^ levels itself 

speed moves eoudifous Gethng* j^^eoret of progress 

more and more e 8 efficient controls „btlcst considera- 
te higher levels * m sfaU « ,hort bursts is 

How to brmg a o (^.^elung the pattern of achoo must 

be kept easy, f'cc 
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pattern of concentrated energy in a context of relaxation that is muscu- 
lar, mental, and emotional. 

How to Practice. Merely typing is not practice; it is doing what 
anyone can do— strike keys. Neither does merely practicing increase 
speed; for if it did, all oflBce ^rpists would become expert in a few 
years. The observant student should soon discover that there are fre- 
quently recurring sequences of letters involving peculiar finger move- 
ments on which he must spend some time in order to master their 
execution. A well-directed plan of pmcdce is fundamental, regularity of 
practice is absolutely essential, and the most economical practice pro- 
cedures are necessary if speed is to be gained in a minimum time. This 
makes it necessary to know the purpose of practice and to select appro- 
priate materials and procedures so that the purpose can be achieved. If 
this is done, appropriate speed widi acceptable accuracy can be 
attained. 


The purposes of practice in typing are skill building, which involves 
accuracy as well as speed, and problem typing, which involves the 
ability to organize for work as well as the skill to type the work. It is 
problem typing that trains for producHon. When the lesson is built 
around problem typing, it is necessary to provide needed practice for 
skill maintenance. The problem may change in content and difficulty 
and the practice materials for skill building may change likewise, but 
^e sequence will not change— sidll building must be followed by typing 
from problem situations. The length of the periods of emphasis on skill 
u' 'ng cannot be defimtely fixed. Experience indicates that best 
results come from a program of fairly short emphasis on skiU building 
o owe ^ by a pause to use the skill in typing problems, then another 
emp ^is on skill building, and so on in a cycle of emphasis that varies 
more in the rate and difficulty than in the procedure used. In an article 
on How to Increase Your Students' Speed in Typewriting” in the 
Balance Sheet for April. 1940. D. D. Lessenbeny gives this advice: 


pracUce; select the materials that will aid the 
aonronriatf. f p pi^ose; and choose a practice procedure that is 

fhe materials, or pSurcr^' 

1 ^ for tho purpose of iocreasing speed, the word- 

rccogmlron IcVel of response should bo used; when it is for control, a 
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drop back in speed in order that emphasis may be on ease and con 
tinuity in stroking will facihtate the development of accurate typing 
It IS basically unsound to use the letter level of response m typmg any 
material tliat can be handled on the highest response level, but psycho 
logically it is sound to use any device that will build confidence in the 
typist This is done when the letter level of response is used to 
response level should not be used if the timed wntmg is to be ch e 
for speed, as it restricts the rate with which a student can The 
student must know what level of response to use The mihal practice 
on any new reaction effectively sets the stage m the learners n^d ^ 
response system Whenever n new reaction is to be learned, ^0^ 
of the mitral practice is to give the learner a clear sense of what is 
be acquired rather than a final and perfected res t .nbrelv 

Smcc the leammg of "nght motions at standmd spee^ « 
an mdividual matter, it foUows diat many 
reduce the amount of class or uruson 

ployed only where it standard of perfomiaiice 

mg a defimto “how to practice techmq unison 

to\u or most of the mdrvrdu^ - ^ -nasteiy by 

dnU done in typing classes, unfortunat - Too often 

mdividual students of “nght leammg actmUes have con 

It IS used ns nn end m itself, so ,o be effective, it 

sisted of wrong motions at wrong ^ „ the work of each 

must make defimte and "“Xmg skill Dnll can be for 
student, and it must contribute to^ OT developing 

specific and reabzablc “^“u ub^ed power behind the 

qLker strolong, of *0 entJrc keyboard 

Lkes, and throw, to develop facdity ic *e 

can be used to quicken „f efficient 

shifting process, and ‘cse^P^^ Dnll work can do these th g 

tion that will add to /f„„ution m skJl development ^ 

and It must do them ^ d '^re‘’fifgets'mo?e flexible 

Some pracbce and to make the _ 

to force the ^ pf letters they must ^ ^ 

and adapt^k to ^ pr“®P‘'^'‘/X idea of bgbtness and 
warm up dnU, g 8 tra^g ^ ^ pracbce. 


whether fast or 


slow 
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the typist from fall in g mto sluggish habits The intensive pracbce of 
words containing different combmations of letters, easy sentences, and 
paragraphs tends not only to accelerate finger action but to secure that 
contmuous, well timed succession of blows on the keys that is produc 
bve of high speed 

Words can be effecbvely pracbced m a number of ways If the words 
are short and easy, a simple plan consists of typmg three repebbons of 
each word in a group When the words are difficult, because of lengtii 
or sequence of letters, a piecemeal plan is best Break the words into 
pieces and pracbce each piece separately, for example, con con con 
sid Sid Sid corwid consid constd der der der consider consider consider 


ation ation aUon consideration consideration consideration When 
domg word pracbce, the speed should not be forced to the point of 
makmg errors or losmg conbol but may be gradually mcreased unbl 
the wnbng can be done as rapidly as the fingers will respond accu- 
rately The mind should be kept intently on the worl^ for lack of con 
cenbabon generally causes errors To reheve monotony, the word 
pracbce may be vaned with some sentence pracbce Alphabebc sen- 
tences are best for obtaimng a thorough command of the keyboard, but 
ey cannot be written as rapidly as others contammg words that are 
more common If the student has difficulty with a certam finger or with 
certam etter frequencies, he can select words contammg these and 
o mtensive pracbce on them This mtensive word and sentence 
pr^bce should be earned into the advanced classes 

e atb^de with which the student approaches his pracbce work 
has everything to do with what he accomplishes To be of greatest 
be spmled, W snap and enthus.asn., and 
wTi ^ should not be allowed to reach the pomt 

til “ “ ““ “nettrachve task. The teacher must vary 

nraclire ° student wdl be gettmg the necessary repehtive 

be miivl d recognize it as such Compehhon may sometnnes 

mnch^^L ? ii'T*' P™™ ^bniulating. but if it is used too 
r.L eonidt“b , a'"''”'’"*'' =‘“.t.es of the olass are 

when 4e “"’P'^bon with one another is excellent, but 

helnfnl fn 1 j t i ^ ^ colorful, it may prove more 

noS to competition The tocher should 

not need to Tinbe his students to pmetice by using awards Tho reac- 
hons of Uie students should be watched and d.vLons or changed 
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procedures introduced whenever necessary The quahty of the practice 
activity determines in a large measure the amount of improvement 
If tlie student has never written 50 words per mmute, he does not 
know what it feels hke, for each new level of speed calls for a new set 
of adjustments He must reach the higher level by wntmg short tests, 
and when he has attained it, he will get the feel of the new speed 
Then he must do it several bmes with different copy, so that it becomes 
a permanent achievement The extent of the penod of effort o most 
people IS estimated at about three mmutes, hence the students e orts 
to seek the new speed level should not be longer than three minu 
One mmute is suggested for the elementary typist and two ° 

the advanced Neither the student nor the teacher s ou e sa 
with doing one such test successfuUy-he should do ^^veral ^ 
longer periods of time until the new speed has ecome a 
This .s the fixing process Expenenced typists have 
that, in order to Lquire speed, some repatmon « 

useful, repebtion must be jevel should mahe 

sciousness that they are working for a d P ^ ^ typing, 

them enjoy praoUomg Repetition is “ * “ “ sIoU may be fixed as a 
but It IS also a a means whereby the typist 

permanent part of one s capaumo Recent expenence has 

pulls himself up to *e next highCT love ^ere 

shown that these findmg ® even on the part of a- 

rapidly on the word and phrase hunself for one 

word level, but always the ^bident techmques 

and two mmute stretches m o efforts and to mcorporate them 

he originates in the very bne , m 

mto his composite skill Rert paragraph for speed 

Thereareseveraldifferentwaysof^^ Typmg SM 

development purposes I” March, 1942, Harold H 

OmcUv” in the Business " v., ,et up for the trammg of 

^7ist fmCrld W-'hT^ 

it^pTar^att 
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The Value of Tuned Tests, or Writings Perhaps the commonest form 
of speed practice is the timed \vntmg of short paragraphs that have 
been previously practiced Accuracy for such practice consists of 
ehmmatmg from consideration all timmgs that have more than an error 
per nunute of vvnhng, because penalties are not deducted After the 
first timmg, any troublesome words or combmahons are practiced His 
goal on the second timmg will be to mcrease his typmg power by in 
creasmg the number of strokes or by reducing the number of errors 
made This type of practice will get speed results so long as the student 
IS mterested and keeps trymg 

There are two lands of timed efforts short tuned wntmgs of from 
to 5 mmutes, and long timed tests of 5 or more mmutes, 5, 10, and 15 
minutes bemg the length of time generally used Short timed writings 
are particularly helpful when an improvement m speed is the imme 
diate aim Long tuned tests are particularly helpful m developmg the 
endurance and steady fluency that give sustained skiU The timed 
\vntmg, or test, may be used wherever motivation to intensive effort for 
speed, accuracy, and fluency is desired 
The prmcipal value of all timed wntmgs is the powerful motivation 
ey provide to individual students Wherever skill is required, 
wherever speed, accuracy, and fluency are to be secured, the tuned 
Siting IS the best form of drill for fixing improvement Literally hun- 
(^eds of associations must be faced by the student as he types Whether 
ey affect his altitude or his skill, they must be handled by him either 
m the nght or m the wrong way Until he can learn how to inhibit 
ese associations that hamper his progress, he will remam a somewhat 
poorer typist than he should be To some extent he can learn how to 
handle these extraneous associations better while typing a competitive 
test, but usually his mind is fixed on just one thing-pihng up a sufficient 
num er of gross words with enough accmacy so that his net rale will 
place him as high as possible on the class list What he needs is to set 
^ ®ff these useless and hampering associations He can do 

that only by working mdividuafly. first, on short and then on longer 
units of ^ing-one Ime first, then two, three, and more lines The 
such a student becomes aware of the need, 
that he gets a certam amount of individual and perhaps class dnlls m 
ovcrroimng that particular weakness Then, the teacher wiU use short 
^cd efforts to ^ the incipient good habits and graduaUy lengthen the 
^ngs ,\ntil the desued habits arc woven deep into the student's 
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The competitive test, formerly called the speed tes^ is more a meas- 
urement of skill m the eyes of botli students and teachers than it is a 
device for developmg skill. It is a device for measurmg the students 
abihty to sustam his speed for a given time As the time lengthens, the 
speed may be reduced proportionately. Studies have shown that at least 
three nunutes is necessary before one’s true speed or wntmg rate can be 
measured. This is merely saymg that timings of less than three mmutes 
are only spurts of speed and, while lliey are valuable in de\ eloping ^e 
“feer of fast operation, tliey carmot be called the students speed o 
normal human being can resist tlie temptation to test bis skill gainst 
that of his neighbor, but if lus attention is always directe to 
result of his skiU, he will not overcome his weaknesses except m a 
unmtelhgent and haphazard manner. Hence, he will , j 

net result as rapidly as he might otherwise, and it is not to e 
at that students go “speed craay" or teachers become preju ic 
the timed test as a teaching device Since the compe v 
nanly med but once a wk there are at least 
penods, conshtubng 80 per cent of^e sta en s F ^ ^ 

he should use to best advantage Thwe seem jusme this 

better device than the properly himiUe competitive 

desirable end at certam stages of e ^ himself and his 

feature should be that the student is compebng wiUi 

former records. , the teacher can abso- 

By usmg the proper length of leammE effort on each phase 

lutely control the duration of a studen degree, detennme the 

of his improvement The teacb^ nie suEfiesbon and mampulation 
direction of that learning effort y ® , vvriting and by a wise se ec 

of the procedure leading up to ® ^ writings 

hon of the subject matter of ® ^ £ ^nprovement of ^ 

always be used m the early mtense effort diat^ 

wheL It be mental “ ”““l,rgceat « "iS 

increase in speed StfgeSed to die expentoejf 

mental and physical co^ l„ make ^ else, 

effort Short timings peOT hand. ^ er, of 

tions for of mcreasmg the and thereby 

other aim than “Lets 
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that there is a correct and vivid aim for each timing, because the quality 
of the learning is gauged almost entirely by the vividness of the 
student’s aim 

The selection of material for tuned tests is a vital matter Short words 
make easy matter, and easy matter encourages speed, accuracy, and 
fluency, if the student types mtelligenlly Long words may make matter 
difficult but will encourage the improvement of concentration and 
attention Famihar matter is usually easy and enables the typist to set 
up and control new mental habits that will mcrease his skill Such 


famihar matter practice should be mostly on short paragraphs and 
httle of it on special speed or alphabetic sentences One advantage of 
famihar matter that is often overlooked is the facility it gives the typist 
m the control of inhibitions Because the matter is familiar, he finds 
him self anticipatmg sometimes the right and oftentimes the wrong 
word or phrase These anticipations must be controlled, or errors will 
result Likewise, he is more apt to let his attention wander on famihar 
than on new matter New matter encourages concentration on and 
attention to the stroking It tends to curtail speed somewhat, and the 
fear of running mto a difficult combmabon with too much speed is ever 
present General fluency should be aimed at, of course, but it is well to 


encourage students to hesitate if they face an imcertamty in fingermg 
new matter Generally, new matter should be typed at a rate below 
ones best speed This will permit of improvmg accuracy and fluency 
Matter composed of words of high frequency will encourage the 
evelopment of speed after the student gets over the individual strok- 
es stage and begins to develop his abihty m handlin g combmations 
onversely, matter composed of rare or less frequently used words will 
or more work on the individual strokmg level and will cut down 
spec Both types of matter should be used, but always intelligently 
and with purpose 

^The timed effort is a splendid teaching device m every part of tli® 
^ing course, whether in the development of fundamental skill or m 
aimng or pracbcal office production It should predominate as a 
teaching device m the early part of the course immediately after the 
ff fiod his way about the keyboard, because it 

«liiu \ opportunibes for the development of conbnuous typ»oS 
rapidly to the highest level of typing skill Tlie 
'vill not be useful when the student is leammg mdividual 
ng roach stroking, and shift stroking movements This is largely 
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because the durabon of the learning effort is necessarily so short that it 
cannot be easily measured The timed wntmg is used whenever the 
teacher demonstrates a strokmg movement and asks the student to 
execute the same movement m the same way The element of time or 
speed IS inseparable from any movement In the learning of combma* 
bon movements, the tuned writing cannot be used to advantage for 


the same reason. 

When the bmed wribng or test is used, it should be with a sing eness 
of purpose and a clanty of aim based on the needs of the mdividu at 
that parbcular moment This can best be accomplished through stu ent 
self*cnbcism, but many opportumbes are offered where the teac er 
suggest to the student certain aims a moment before he un erta es 
test, so as to msure right dueclion of effort The teacher inust e ^ 
ful not to suggest too many aims or aims that may co c 
teacher can supply just the sbmulant a student nee or 
by a well chosen rcmaric before an nnportant test .s svntten. but 
by a prolonged discussion or lecture continuous 

As soon as the student has been infrodu d ^ submitted to 

practice and has had some expenence m , sometimes a half 

short, timed wntmgs not ‘°"S“ 

minute serves the purpose better _ g represent the short 

while long hmings are “speed fiimg ^ /foster Liiewise, m 

dashes m athletic meets where on a 1 minute test 

typing one can type 5 to 10 ” sent the distance evenb of 

than on a 10 minute test Long ^ P , jajy gnnd of 

the track meet, and they tram for od. A 15 mmute test 

the office by buildmg endurance an 10-mmute test and 

IS an even better measure of susta periods 

more closely reflects a sp^ by givmg 20 minute and 

Some teachers choose to bmld students for the busi 

even half hour tests just before ey r , , , . 

ness office ompleled, the student’s attenbon s 

After a short tuning « after which speed and fluency 

turned immediately to Jpu^ioso of ffie test As soon 

mlroduebon is jushfitt* ny 
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starts, longer tunings may be used The wise teacher will lengthen the 
timmg gradually until, by the end of the first semester, the students 
are able to write well for 5 mmutes During the second and third se 
mesters, 10 mmute tests should predominate as long, timed tests and 
15 mmute tests during the fourth semester At least one competitive 
or long timed test should be given each week, Fnday being preferred 
by most teachers— never Monday This keeps the student’s attention 
fixed on the need for improvmg his fundamental skill during the prac 
bee of the week, for he \vill be anxious to make a good showing with 
his class as well as a good grade for himself, smee this may be his 
graded effort for the week There is growing favor toward givmg two 
tests (Wednesday or Thursday, and Fnday) and the student chooses 
the test he thinks represents best effort The short bmed wntings 
become the means for specific improvement m the mtenm between 
long tests and furnish an interlude to pracbcal work, making the stu 
dents feel their responsibihty towards their skill development more 
keenly It pays to take bme to make the student aware of what he has 
done by graphs or class hsts and thus give him food for thought as to 
what he should be doing 

Many teachers have tned the tuned wnbng idea and have discarded 
it ecause they felt it failed, either through an encouragement of mac 
^acy or because of some other reason In too many schools it has 
een woefully misused The tuned writing rightly used, is one of the 
^st helpful devices at the command of the teacher of typing 
Throughout the typing course the teacher should attempt to win the 
inl^eUigent co operabon of the student, to the end that he may know 
w t to practice and how to practice Likewise, the compefabve or 
peed or tuned writing must be properly used The stage must be mtel 
igen y set by the teacher, the test must be efBciently and fairly con 
ucted to inspire confidence through a recogmhon on the part of both 
student of its unqualified fairness and importance, and, 
In ^ administered m such a way as to enable progress 

made, checked, recorded, and studied Without these it will fail 
for It iT! can only fail when the student's natural enthusiasm 

to nn dampened, or when his attenbon is not directed 

meet thcm^T^° needs with helpful suggesbons as to how to 

to conbol If easJy within the power of the teacher 

he docs not or cannot control them, ho will find himself 
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beset by the selfsame shortcomings m every other form of mtensive 
practice For such a teacher and for such students tlie solution hes in 
giving as much training and exptnence as possible m typing the kmd 
of thing that busmess and the future use of the machme will require 
The importance of the short; intensive, mtelhgent effort to increase 
speed and fluency, both in basic and in apphed typing, is evident 
What to Practice. The selecbon and organization of matenals for 
instruction in typing are as much a part of the preparation to teach as 
IS the determination of teacher activities or the setting of standar 
An effective typing text should be organized m umts of action pur 
poseful to students The malcnal used should guide but not resbict the 
mgenious teacher, and it should be nch m suggested teaebng e 
In aU dnll or pracUce work, the student should share with the teache 
the responsibihty of determining the most appropriate practice p 
cedures as weU as the most useful practice matenals Of 
teacher frequenUy, hccanse of his supenor ^^ter 

takes place and because of his experience in ’ ;,„j 2 tely 

mine 4e necessary pracUce matenak and procedures more accurate y 

than can the student mined m an effort to 

In recent years authors of typmg movement was 

emphasize pracUce on the y ; spegmg and in the fre 

probably stimulated by stated that, smee the first 

quency of use of words It ha about 90 per cent of the 

Im most frequently used -"/jrbe g-n /great deal of 

ordmary typmg ^ * „uenUy, m many typing 

practice on those words C semester is composed chiefly of 

practice or dnll matter for t e counts are stdl the best 

these commonest words values, and when that wor 


SleTcommenest words WorW^s: an7 when diat word 

entenon by which of words m business, it hecom^ 

frequency count is bas^ on^*^^ teacher to 

of even greater value cr appears ^ 


The first authenue h^' f duector of the D-vision <.f Edu^ 


a“''*"“‘’X„e„,dueclor of the Division 

was compiled by J His mvesUgation was to to 

lanes of Personal cna 
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words He utilized hundreds of letters of different kinds and did not 
confine himself to the investigation of the letters he himself collected, 
but combmed the results with those of three similar studies made by 
other persons and averaged them all The aggregate amount of written 
material analyzed by his study was 368,000 words When the work was 
completed, the greatest surprise was not how many different words 
are used, but how few It has long been known that there was a defimte 
relation between any letter of the alphabet and a given number of 
words, but Ayers proved that the same thmg is true of words While 
later studies made some changes in his findmgs, yet it should be said 
that his study proves the importance of these words m the writing 
vocabulary of the typist 

The mvestigation of Ayers was followed by a number of others, m- 
cluding either business or personal letters or both The most extensive 
of these early mvestigabons were those of Cook and OSbea m 1914, 
The Child and Hts Spelling, consistmg of approximately 200,000 words 
of personal correspondence J D Houser m 1917 made a study called 
n Investigation of the Writing Vocabularies of Representatives of an 
conomic Class In 1921, W N Andersen made a study ealled Deter- 
mination of a Spelling Vocabulary Based upon Written Correspond- 
ence In 1919. Ernest Horn, of the University of Iowa, combined the 
words of all correspondence studies that had been made up to that 
bme, and as new mveshgahons were completed and available, their 
ata were added to this compdaUon By 1922, this compilation con 
e an aggregate of 865,000 runnmg words By 1926, the total 
in ° bad reached over 5,000.000. from which the 

w'nf appearmg most frequently were pubhshed in A Basic 

vlmd/n r L ThomdSce, of Columbia Uni- 

Word Bool ^ Teachers 

with the coll K estended his list to 20,000, and m 1941, 

30 000 w or 1 ^ °° °^ Irvmg Lorge, the list was further extended to 

represent Z ll °^erivatives, the 30,000 Thorndike Lorge li 
wmdsmeachlBomdikTr”* Considering that the number of 
when computed on Ui^bi^is oMhe 

Tliomdike felt .1 to n ^ it is significant that Dr 

10,000 to 30 000 wo l' 8° on and increase Ins list from 

ofS . " and nielma Peter- 

versify of Iowa, pubhshed The Basic Vocabulary of 
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Business Letters, which is a hst of 15, (XX) words most commonly used 
in business letters The busmess letters used were from twenty six large 
classes of business, and averaged six different firms in each class The 
words for each class of business were arranged m alphabetical order, 
witli the total frequency for each word It was found that most of the 
words used with high frequency in the letters of any busmess are also 
found in the letters of other classifications of business Neither the 
Thomdike»Lorge list nor its two predecessors can ever be so useful to 
the typing teacher as either the Horn hst or the Horn Peterson hsL 
Much harm may be done to the teaching of typmg by a misunderstand- 
ing of the significance of the idea that a few hundred words make up 
75 per cent of aU running discourse This is true, but it is even more 
important for the typing teacher to remember that the remainmg 25 
per cent of running discourse consists of tens of thousands of different 
words, some of which may occur only a few fames m a Iffefame, some 
of which may occur only a few times a year, but all of which must be 
written rapidly and accurately on the typewriter 
It IS impossible to attempt to automatize all the 15,000 wori 
Horn Peterson hst, any one of which may occur at any ^ 
alternative is to develop the abihty to 

many of the most "'“f /^Tq^words These, then, 

combmations that make up th , ( Naturally, the 

should demand much of the ^ ^ j, published by 

Horn Peterson list cannot be in bodi 

the Gregg Publishing Company and the 

alphabetical and „ency of the vanous letters of the 

Letter Frequencies me n 1 ^ considerahon when 

alphabet are important For example, Lessenbeiry 

studymg skill wriHen for n more tunes than any 

found in his error study tot m ^ ^ ^ frequency 

other reach error, whde seventh m frequency 

Why this difference? error of r for f ranked second 

whde ni ranks fourteenth ^ largely to the 

and : for r was the a^^r ranks eighth In 1926 Vr 

tact that t ranks second T frequency of * 

R E Hoke made an l„ jus study the letters ranked as 

letters of the „ /p i p m/ g o k / x q z Arranged in 

Mows 0 ‘ „ Jts of bis study appears as Mows 

graphical form, to resui 
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CRAPIUC representation OF THE 

frequency of use of the letters 


Although Doctor Hokes study ^ 
was made some tune ago, its real 
value was not appreciated until re 
cent years One mteresbng fact he 
found was that the first six letters 
{etao Si) are used more frequently 
than the remainmg twenty letters 
Another startling observation was 
the fact that e is used more fre- 
quently than twelve other letters 
combined (ybpwfgvkjxqz) 
Studies were made by August 
Dvorak ® at the Umversity of Wash 
ington m 1932 While they were 
never pubhshed, their results are 
shown in tables given in Typewrit- 
ing Behavior, which compare his 
findings with Doctor Hoke's They 
are m quite general agreement 
Whether one accepts Hoke's letter 
frequencies or Dvorak's matters ht- 


tle, because both show the influence 
0 frequency upon the accuracy of key stroking in typewnting 

It might be added also that any study of letter frequencies will 
L been done before the arrangement of the type- 

* O'®*’® scientific plan would have re- 
ft ^ would have promoted more accurate wntmg No one 

P , t many errors are caused by the arrangement of the letters 


recorflf^^ Ihe more recent studies is worthy of mention here It is 
Crvnion ^ ° MiUikens “Elementary Cryptography and 

D^mith^btl*^f1 pubhshed in 1943 in an article by Laurence 

dix C of th ^ OT^ogfaphy » The foUowmg is taken from Appen- 
■ h 1 ^ compa^on of its findings in 

HopVlas Prc^, 1920 P'^vemcnt of Speed and Accuracy in TypewrittngM Johni 

Company, 1036, ^ord. Typewriting Behavior, American Book 

w W Norton & Comply. lire., 
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letter frequencies shows some differences to the Hoke findmgs, and 
their consideration will aid teachers materially in training students for 
greater accuracy and speed in typewriting 

Letter and Word Frequency (English) 

Order of frequency of single letters 

ETOANI RSH DL CWUM FYCPB VK XQJZ 
Order of frequency of duigraplis 

th er on an re he in ed nd ha at cn es of or nt ea b to it st lo le is 
on ar as de rt ve 
Order of frequency of tngraphs 

the and lha ent ion bo for nde has nee edt bs oft sth men 
Order of frequency of common doubles 
ss ee tt ff U mm oo 

Order of frequency of tmtial letters t v 

TOAWBCDSFMRHIVECLNPUJK 

Order of frequency of find letters 

ESTDNRYFLOGHAKMPUW 

One letter words a, I, O 

Typevvnter keyboards are ar^nged today 
invention of the syllabic combinations 

frequency of ”[f*/^^gnrd of this not only mcreases the 

It IS generaUy bebeved of the slow finger 

habihty of error but o 3 ^„genient will not be changed, 

manipulation it necessit appreciable increase m production 

unscientific though it is, ^ ^ theorehcal, produebon 

can be clearly demonstrate offices would cause a reduebon 

mcrease of at least 25 per cen ojiange The demand for such an 
in overload that would jusb business just as the demand 

improved efficiency wdj , ^bools to see the greater efficiency 

for typists in World Win I forc^___^ 

of group or class mstruc Teachmg should not be measured m 

Motivation for Spec but also m terms of student acbvihes 

terms of teacher acbvibes^^ classroom is reflected m what the student 
What the teacher does m student pracbee m typing is a challenge 
does Therefore, student to want to type the dnll is the first 

to the teacher see m the work assigned opportumbes for 

step m motivabon e performed so grades 

the development o s ^ should be broadened to include 

may be assigned Mo v 
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attitudes to be developed as well as typing practice to be done The 
development of correct attitudes is sometimes more important than 
the typing to be done The typmg will be more productive of desirable 
outcomes if the best attitudes are developed along with it Motivation 
can be secured through teacher and student co operation The best 
practice is self motivated This is obtained by the study of his errors, 
his techmque, his habits, his personal fitness, and, m fact, all those 
elements necessary to skill progress It mvolves isolating a weakness 
and determmmg how to overcome it It calls for remedial thmking, 
which should precede corrective drill prachce Thus, the student shares 
with the teacher the responsibility for isolahng his diflSculbes and for 
choosmg the corrective practice 

Most students are eager, interested, and really want to leam to type 
This mibal enthusiasm for typmg coupled with an enthusiasbc 
teacher, will provide sufficient mohvabon at first But it may lose its 
potency >^en the novelty has worn off and the hard work that is 
nMessary begms It is then that other sources of mobvahon must be 
niobvahng influence of the teachers personahty may be 
at IS needed at this point Some teachers are so endowed with 
personahty that they fire their students with enthusiasm, but the 
er w 0 lacks this bait must culbvate every opportunity to build 
ecbve mobvation m the classroom The general atmosphere that 
accompames the leaching is an important aspect This is created by a 
wholesome teacher student relabonship, which grows out of an attitude 
encouragement on the part of the teacher and a 
the ^ ^ Student If the student can grasp 

fte goals and ebjeobyes that the teacher ra trying to convey to hun. and 

then real mnt°™» ° understanding plus co operation ensues, 
Sat he t himself 

a practical and”^ in acquiring skill in typing and can also see 

through personal mastcr^oTthr'^’h" thufoughly equipped 

accounts larcciv for the^ l, ™h|cct matter and skill in typing 
hon desicJm ' c hoen placed upon motiva- 

teachers to gather toge'lher a^^T has been to encourage 

S mdiscnrmnate collecbon of leaching 
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devices, too often their competency is judged by the variety of these 
and not by the efficiency of their students A good motivating evice 
not only wdl be pomted directly toward a desirable objective, but it 
iviU not be used after that objective has been attained Teaching 
devices for motivatmg students are vital, but many o em s ou 
occupy a dimimshmg proportion of tune as the course procee 
else give way to some more appropnate device Countless moti^hon 

devices have been worked out with varying degrees 0 e ec ^ 

provide stimulabon for student progress Many teachers — 

^e of most of such interest creating schemes, behevmg die mfluenee 

of the personal element supenor c.rsnnnmical 

One of the most efficient methods of promoting 
leammg is to draw on the student's own wJl to ^ 

done though any of the many methods ^ of 

the student always aware of the progres j so that both 

graph, profile chart, or durmghis 

teacher and student can see wtot records, 

weeks m typmg Through remedies for the situation, 

much progress can be made m ® attention will show 

should a plateau or recession occur r p commend, sympathize, 
the teacher’s mterest and give an jgaal situation m which 

recogmze good work, whde it so teacher and the student 

to suggest improvement Offences (a goal seem hopeless 

reach a pomf where the work ^ Jer The aim, ffieu 

Thw m a%haUenge tor the losmg sight of the red 

should be to secure change and ^ pleasant suipnse now an 

pxirpose of the practice, an , instruction 

S without lowering the valu f forces m teacW 

competitive ^ 

r| feUol W.-n lucenuve to 

(3) Teaches them to J itfrest that will induce pme 

Lei m odier ways -d W ^„,,as varmty 

bee Compebbon, if P P^^^^ ^ conlmuously, 

routine of the da®°“”L“pmmote real progress m aU^pharea o^^^^ 

J used intelhgently- may be *^®P' “oiay be between 
„ork Various “ „ jjron one class, or they „ be 
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divided into groups or teams The method of choosing the teams or 
groups is most important because it may cause unfnendlmess If the 
teacher permits the students to direct it, there will be less cause for 
cnbcism The teams should be well balanced m ability if a keen contest 
is to result 

To summarize the whole problem of motivation, the following pomts 
might serve as guiding principles to be used with any motivation 
device (1) all students should profit by the use of any major motiva 
bon device, (2) a variety of mohvabon devices is the most effecbve, 
(3) each device used should be short lived to msure interest, (4) the 
mofavabon devices should cover all aspects of typmg skill, not just 
speed and accuracy, and (5) the beginner should not be neglected- 
praise and commendabon may be sufficient to mobvate his work Since 
most students are mterested m self improvement, have the student 
compete against his own record, urge him to analyze his own progress, 
and, so far as possible, plan his own learning acbvibes Set up in his 
mind a definite purpose for learning the different elements of a well 
roun e typmg skill, then, if he is kept informed of his progress, he 
may e urged to be cnbcal of his own effort and satisfied with his 
success 


^ Checking Most schools use the rules that 

J all set up for the Inlemabonal Typewriting Contests many 

years ago for checkmg errors His word as to what conshtuted an error 
n typewnbng was law To him much credit belongs for his wisdom 
n OTparfaal judgment The last revision m rules was made by Mr 
m a m 1926 and his last Intemahonal Contest held m 1931 Since 
en agi^hons have developed from time to fame for a complete revi- 
sion of these now caUed “Intemahonal Rules ” 

j,, , ^ Maiwell, of Hinsdale, Ilhnois, organized and con 

“International Commercial Schools Contests” 
m \r ^ demand for some revisions m the rules, and 

dunntrthfi * published a set of revised rules that he used 

Intema^on^n ^ ‘XP-g ‘^^tbooks give the 

author of the with adaptabons or changes that the 

Xtly m rptt'r ®‘T .o the matter. 

m typmg. whether Umed wTiLb T 

the following rule, are assignments As a result. 
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1 Lino Spacing Single space, with double space between paragraphs 
all short timed tests (tests under 5 minutes) and double space all long timed 
tests (tests over 5 minutes) Every Ime incorrectly spaced is penabzed one 
error m addition to all other errors in the same line 

2 Length of Line Lines m lest work must average 70 spaces whether 
pica or ehlc type is used This means that, except at the end of paragrap s 
any hno having less than 64 or more than 76 spaces is penah^d one error 
as a short or a long hne This penalty is m addihon to all other errors m 

the same Ime , ^ i , oo 

3 Length of Page Except for the last page of a limed tes^ f 

double-spaced lines must appear on a page Sh by U me es an 

spaced bncs on a page 84 by 13 inches One error « 

page— not one error for each hne the page is short This me PP X 

to smcle spaced short timed tests , 

4 Paral,.ph,ng Indent paragraphs 5 spaces f 

An error m paragraphrng rs pcnalrzed tn addrbon tt) a 

rrnd Punetrrnt.or. An error m^.ng ^ m punetnan™ 

rs considered an error rn the preeedmg word unless that wore 

been penahzod . t space mce after 

6 Spacing After Punctuation Excep croups not forming 

all punctuahon marks within sentences or ™ ^ sentences 

sentences, and space twice after aB punctuahon marks that 

or groups of words not fonnmg . pjJp r„hen spacmg after 

There is good authonty for always spacmg twice after 

the colon but there is S™ fa||„re*^o space consistenUy accordmg 

a colon Charge an error for ly 

to one of these rules U abbreviations such as 

It IS better form to omit the „ capital letter abbrevia 

am, fob etc Many authonhes pr^rn ^ ^ p jif PhD etc 

trons (except mihals of k„er m all abbreviations is ac- 

but a space after the rxmsrsteat in a given piece of work 

ceptable m all schoolwork Failure to be eons 

consbtutes an error space before or after must e us 

7 The Dash Two hyphens j,gns with a space before and 

all test work J “dvr^We if tests because the stroke 

' . .. -j. 5,Jg 


line eonshtntes ^/J„eed Z hyphen d ^ ““"Sion 
printed copy may dictionary for die authority acceptable only 

'^Xty^S f "XTwS- pmt of anoUier character 

when the entire character. P 
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on that bar is visible If the complete character is discernible, although 
raised above the hne no error is charged, but it should be consideied bad 
typmg and errors might be charged until (Xirrect shifting results 

11 Lt^tly Struck Letters If the outhne of any character is discernible 
^ere is no error If keys are habitually struck too hghtly, charge an error 

or every hghtly struck character until the keys are more forcefully struck. 

12 Transposition One error is charged for each transposition either of 
etters or of words Errors vvithm transposed words must be marked as addi 
bonal errors 

13 Rewritten Matter Charge one error for the rewnbng and an addi 
tmn error for each imstake m both the 6rst and the second wnbng Include 
the reputed strokes m the total strokes at the end of the test 

, Words Charge one error for each place where words are 

j deduct the strokes m the onutted part from the total strokes at 
the end of the test 

chintr Every word inserted misspelled or in any manner 

X „ (except in transposibons and rewritten matter) must be penalized 
No «ed.t IS given to the total strokes m a test 

spaces is^ error occupying fewer than its proper number of 

When tw 0 characters or a space and a character are so crowded 
chanw'ii.i-^ft porbon of the body of a 

overlan Of extends mto the space between words so that it would 

said to W/* adjoining space, the machine is 

paracranh mA » characters at the begmmng of Imes, except at 

S^r^ust t V. point on the cale or an 

error must be charged for each violabon 

sidered m ‘p "hich letters are struck out” or x’d will not be con 

W EraZT^ '>'= “■> '"or m other wk 

v^hen the teTchCTXKS T 

An nJcomnlcte°lf.t'*„5?* "-nlcr must stop when tho time is called 
WTiling It ** unless an error has been made in 

rected or "•nttm*'rs"m1he rop/"'’” “PX ■n=‘y •><; either cor 

an) one word ^ ^ Word. Not mote than one error may be charged m 

itreke ceunt ci\ cn at number of strokes typed by using tlic 

for omitted words and add stm^*'^^ pnnted copy Deduct strokes 

5 (a word 11 defined as 5 St i ^ words Divide this lota! by 

IJiop oncer twoleft over “umber of (;ross words t)-pcd. 

Of four left over Use nr. 1 '■^‘hng by 5 and add as a whole word three 

f'ffy rtreke t)-jKd ‘'CcimaU or fracbons of words Talc credit for 
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25 Net Words MulUply the number of errors by tbe penally used— 10, 
5, or 1— and subtract tlus from tho gross words The result wJl be the net 
words Disido tho net words by tho timo of writing, ^ng 
place and dropping what remains Tho result wiU ifrfTe 

LrrJ. per minnjo or not speed If a penalty of 1 is used, this result will be 

called the correct ttords per mmute 

It IS the opmton of some teachers that the only accurate m^ure ol 
a typist’s speed en stratght matter is his gross words per 
divided hy the numher of mmutes) ^d 
measure of his accuracy is his error rate 

number of minutes) This permits a student to study ? 

ment and accuracy improvement on 

recommended for that purpose only maintain that the 

advocates of the 10-word penalty for eac concentration on 

seventy of the penalty will “““ g^^^‘!^^„7.Vrebim to S-«ord 
the part of tho student, there is “ “ “ ^ j penalty, which 

penalty formerly used Some are adv g 

means simply ehmmating from the S'®” correct words wntten 

that was made, thus obtaming Uie co--t words per 

When these are divided by ^ „„„ meamngfu! rate to the 

mmute are obtained This re y development The plan u 

student and acts as an writing Later, the Sword 

recommended for the first e o^ jeanced student the 10 word pen 
penalty may bo used, and for *e a ^ it 

alty should be used Sooae ad accuracy 

necessary to limit errors o p 
because of the insignificant pena ty 

CLASS discussion What does typewriting 

1 Give as many defimUons o sp a,anually operated 

speed mean to you? made on a manna y p 

2 What IS the By whom we « “ cleetncally oper 

3 Wht“ f VeyP^u" BV'TmTnXoP--^ 

ITmSr ,e d^elopn. of die — ona. Typmg 

s Who IS ef P“““ they last revised? 

Holes? When were ffi y 
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6 In what year was the 5 word penalty changed to 10 words? Why was 
this change made^ 

7 In what year was the change from actual word count to the standard 
five stroke word made? Why was this change made? 

8 Set up a hst of advantages and a list of disadvantages of compebtive 
contests among schools 

9 How does J N Kimball s matenal differ from that of other authors? 

10 In what ways does fabgue affect the speed work of a typist? Explain 
how attenbon to details affects the speed of a typist 

11 Discuss the associabon of concentrabon and mental control m the 


buildmg of typewnting speed 

12 ^Vhat are the two types of readmg and which is used by the typist? 
How should the typist read his copy for best reproducbon on the paper? 

13 In reading for typing what changes are made by differences m purpose 
and types of matenal? What happens when the typist reads too much 
for meamng? 

14 How far ahead should the typist read? Does the eye span influence the 
speed of typing? Is memory span of use m typmg? If so, what? 

15 How do the followmg affect the reading for typing oscillabon, regres 
Sion, mmd wandenng fixabons and lookmg off the copy? 

10 What other uses of readmg does the typist find besides the readmg of 
the copy to be typed? Does he use the same type of readmg for all? 

17 Are speed plateaus necessary m typing? If not, why not? How may 
speed plateaus be prevented? What causes the speed plateau m 
t)pmg? 

18 When should the speed problem be solved, in the early learning stages 
or the advanced stages? ^Vhy? 

19 What arc the purposes of pracbee m typmg? How important is the stu 
dent’s atbtude toward his prachce? 

20 Study carefully and discuss critically the plan for rapid speed building 
set up by Harold H Smith 


-1 Critically analyze the speed practice suggesbons of D D Lessenberry 

22 Compare the short bmed wnting and the long bmed wnhng in at least 
two respects 

23 How long must a person typo before his speed can actually be meas- 
ured? Why Is it possible to wnlc faster for 1 nunute than for 5 mmutes? 

24 When should tests of 15 or more minutes be given? What purpose is 
sened by these long tests? 

25 ^Vhat makes the Ham Peterson word list better material for the typist’s 
practice than the pro-ious lists of common words? 

How Important is motivation to speed development? What are the best 
meant of motivation for speed growth? 

27 Critically wtnparo tho rules for cheeking typing work suggested by the 

author with the International Typing RuIm ^ 

^ is usual cop)'ing speed attained by fourth semester typing 

^ average cop)ing speed required by most business 
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29. At .hat rate of copying .hculd a typ.st begm ^«cnbu.g m order that 

hia speed development may not be he leaves 

30. What happens to the g atlenogra^er? Can you ac- 

sehool and works in a business offiee as a stenogr p 

eount for the ehange? , , a-auirement of continuity of 

31. How docs rhythm contribute toward the q 

operation? _ ehniild there be between a 

32 How many words per minute differ 

typist’s copymg speed and his Iranscn g sp 
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CHAPTER XII 


Practical Application of Skill 
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vidual mstruchon Rarely do students encounter the same difficulties 
in typmg exercises, straight copy, or production work, therefore, 
students need some mdividual attention and instrucbon each y 
While considerable material is available to help the teacher m e 
elementary stages of training a typist, there is httle that gives spec 
methods for tr ainin g m the advanced stage of slall development t is 
the purpose of this chapter to provide as much help as possible or 
problem 

The Problem of Student Interest It is axiomatic that students 
eager to learn to type and that they generally like the typmg course, 
but after the first semester the student knows whether he is a supeno , 
an average, or a poor typist, and he has httle hope of changuig 
status Therefore, more mgenmty on the part of the 
to mamtam student mterest beyond the first semester e ^ 

arousmg student mterest m the college course is even greater 
high school, because college students do not respond to many o 
motivatmg devices that can be used effectively with high school pup^ 
The typmg teacher has the sabsfachon of knowmg that ® ® 
knowledge that he teaches are useful to the student m many 
may be an important factor m creatmg student mterest, u i 
be depended upon to furnish the whole solution to the mterest 

^ Because enrollment m advanced typmg is justified only 
who plan to use it vocaUonaUy. producbon work “ J. 

accordmg to office standards The advanced student ^ 

a stenographer is supposed to be an expert m all matters pe 
typmg Therefore, his performance standards must 
^eqLe speed but also absolute accuracy and arbsbc 
This should not only create mterest but develop a pnde ^ 

appearance of his work and correct any tendency to careless 
producbon work is being done, unbdy erasures, 
graphical errors, poor centermg. or improper airangem 
quiUify work, and the student should know “ under 

be tolerated in the business office Not all work shou maent 

pressure, but enough pressure should be used to f„r 

with the feeling of pressure lliat is always present “ *^0 ^ ^„a 
a new job He must know that the person who does ffi 
m die shortest bme will not only be the one lured. ,a 

wm promobon later The feelmg of pressure comes from the ties 
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excel, and. nnleas the student is trained to keep calm in 

feeling, ho will proceed to do his work without adequate pla S 

IS nottough Jwam him to keep calm m such a — 

have sufficient practice and trammg of the ng 

standards of aci>mpl.hment and mdividual 7— ^6 " 

proved to he effecbve m solvmg the mterest P'<>f ” ” 

^mg The development of *3 ,H,f interest 

objective of any advanced typmg course an p 

factor, especially for those students who anhcipate earning tn 

■"““y" . .r Teacher The more thoroughly 

Lesson Plannmg for the ® „ teacher may be, the more 
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confidence and respect wUl he ment f-- ^ earelul 

not guarantee his success 1. ^Ttlortant 10X^00^1 to know 
plannmg and organizing ° “ „ wgly be deteimmed by the 

k degree of success m typing teach^^ 

extent of planmog that precedes ffie teaclung^^ 

have a plan He must have , ® the teachmg and learn 
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mg process moves m an aimless prepare a teachmg plan 

determmed objectives, tal efficiency m tbe students 

that develops both manual and organizes his ovm 

In makmg a lesson plan, and the “ 

thmkmg about the mam °'>1“^'' jf the lesson plan is to fulfill ib 

reference, wi* notatims ^3 jan, desen^^^^^ 

the class to perform ^ „est again 

evaluation of the plan before *e „J1 apply 
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there are too many unknown things, hke text to be used, kind and con 
dition of equipment, length of dass hour, and, if it be advanced typing, 
uncertainty regardmg the work covered by the previous teacher Ex- 
perienced teachers do net need so detailed lesson plans as do begin 
ners, but they should revise their plans each time they are used to keep 
objectives, materials, and procedures up to date, strivmg always to 
improve the results of their teachmg through improved planning and 
through the improved use of plans 

The function of the lesson plan is to set up a co ordmated, purpose- 
ful, fruitful pattern of activities for a group of learners The teacher 
must build into die pattern of planned activities a certam amount of 
discussion, explanation, and demonstration He must sometimes treat 
his class as a sort of chmc It is not an easy thing to do, but the teacher 
who plans his lessons always m terms of foci of effort, purpose, and 
action intelligible to the learners is on the way to self improvement 
Contmual thought and close observation are necessary, but the task is 
fascmatuig, for it really amounts to a continued study of the realities 
of learning A teacher who has the courage and enterprise to work in 
this way, instead of being content to follow some set routine, wi 
always be discovering for himself more and more about what it takes 
to get students to master typing quickly The self judgment of t e 
learner is a dynamic stimulant and should be systematically encour 
aged as part of the well planned lesson The ideal to aim at is one m 
which the learner becomes as well able as the teacher to tell what is 
wrong, what to do about it, what is progressmg successfully, and how 
to capitalize on success A good lesson plan contemplates not mere y 
an immediate pattern of activities, but also what will be happening m 
and to the learner a month from now The question of how this par 
bcular planned lesson contributes to the long tune sequence of grow 
IS a vital one The perspective itself must be clear if the lesson plan is 


to be effective 

The beginning teacher will find many of the new textbooks I e es 
guide to lesson planning, for they are lesson planned It is, t ere or^* 
recommended that the teaching plan offered by the textbook e o 
lowed faithfully the first time the text is used If notes are kept 
mg procedures and reactions to results obtained, the teacher may 
be able, m future teachings of the same material, to inject some o 
own ideas and methods Because of this expert planning done y 
newer textbooks, a model lesson plan is not gi\cn m this boo 
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How to Conduct the Advanced Class Teachers differ widely in their 
manner of conducting the advanced class In a well conducted cto, 
the students enter, get then matenals ready for worlc, begm with a 
warm up or condibonmg pracbce (hlte a.sldkfjghfjdlsla, etc ), while 
the teacher is tahmg the days attendance Then the pracbce assign 
ment is given It should be well chosen Its ohjecbve will vary Some 
days It wdl sbess speed, sometimes accuracy, sometimes it wiU be 
reLdial in nature The drill period can be planned for *e o 

several groups within the class, that is, some may be prachemg for 
sreed sLe for accuracy, and some for improved rhythm or operabve 

‘“’(ThrL students hcgmworheachday.^eufing^^^^ 

and some bme elapses before they rea y ge e ^ ^ 

are able to work smoothly and Xm^e! like the 

the "releammg period" It l„es should 

Expert’s Rhythm DnU suggest “ “ ^ ^ , pn^s and often 

be sufficient, with the be construcbve, 

mote The drill that follows e ^ allotted will 

remedial, cotrecbve, or , innate for the enbre 

vary, but 10 to 15 minutes shoo d be and 

dull penod It may mclu e measure what has been accom 
once a week a long timed test (apow the drill 

phsbed Formwork mstruction and practice 

Of ‘65t driU work if the teacher occa 

The best results are obtained ^asis to his insbuchon and 
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in a given amount of required work or typescnpt pertaining to one 
problem on a specified day each week, usually Fnday or Monday The 
budget system is not a way of teachmg, it is just a device that may be 
overworked like any other All too often, teachers use budgets without 
a clear idea of what they are meant to do beyond keeping students 
busy If well planned and carefully directed, there are certain definite 
purposes that budgets are meant to accomplish They may be used as a 
motivation device for practice, as a basis for analysis of errors an 
remedial practice, as an aid m makmg provision for mdividual differ 
ences, and as a means of developing desirable personahty traits e 
honesty, neatness, promptness, mihative, etc Smce budgets teach stu 
dents the meanmg of a deadline, the plan is similar to the requim 
ments of many business offices If the budgets are fimshed before e 
deadhne, students may be given extra jobs that are similar to overtime 
work m an office This may help to convey the office producbon idea 
and to challenge each student to work to his capacity An outhne ot 
budget assignments usually allows for overtime jobs for the ani 
student Most teachers believe a feeling of pnde is stirred m n e 
students if the pages of typed matenal are clipped or bound toge er 
neady, sheets placed in consecutive order accordmg to the assignmen 
with edges even 

The budget plan emphasizes the value of budgetmg ^ 

student is not workmg under nervous tension, unless, of course, e iS 
chronic procrastinator and waits until the last minute to do a ^ 

work He must rely on his own initiative, for he must solve many o ^ 

problems himself, he must read instructions carefully, either in ° 
or m his mimeographed assignment sheet, and then fo ow 
mstruclions exacUy 

The budget plan enables the teacher to organize the 
weekly umts for which he may set up immediate goals Since 
umts of work are more easily recorded than daily assignmen . 
gradmg work is made easier Budgets may be graded on a qu ^ 
quantity basis, a certain amount of acceptable work being 
specified number of points, and the number of points being gra ^ 
on a scale in proportion to the amount of work done This pcrmi^ 
teacher to soon discover the cnlcrpnsmg, ambitious students jj 
lazy, careless ones Some teachers feel their students meet c 
budget due date more easily than the daily assigmnent Some m 
students feel the rcsponsibihty of doing the budget corxec y 
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ting It in on tune Some believe the budget plan easier for the beam 
ning teacher ® 

Smce budgets are usually handed in only once each weeh, an entue 
iveeh may elapse before the teacher becomes aware of errors that 
could have been avoided It is quite possible for a very complete error 
analysis to be made on the budgets, though it is not enUrely probable 
that one will be made It is possible, but even Jess probable, that some 
eJBcient remedial work will result A very real obstacle to efficient 
remedial work from budget analysis is that the siluabon m which the 
error is made and that m which it is corrected are entirely different 
The error is made m one situation by the student, it is analyzed m 
another situation by the teacher, and the attempt at correcbon is made 
m still another situation The likelihood of findmg the proper mental 
and emotional connection between the error and its correction is 
remote WorJong with an overload of students and with no paid help, 
any average teacher wiU testify to the magmtude of the paper-checking 
job that the budget plan presents Tbe cheekmg of tbe many budgets 
at one tune may resolve itself into an automatic routine, without error 
analysis or remedial work Many teachers try to lighten their work 
by having students check their errors, but they will miss many errors 
because their powers of observation are not keenly developed Many 
teachers hnd it easier to check daily papers than all the budgets at one 
time, hence they have returned to the daily assignment plan 
Students should be trained to proofread their own work, because the 
business offices usually expect die ^pist to do his own proofreading 
Then the teacher’’s work becomes a matter of recheckmg The budget 
system offers an opportunity for the weak student to get someone else 
to do his work for Imn If work may be done at home, students owning 
typewnters have an advantage over those not possessing them, and this 
places other students at a disadvantage 

If used exclusively, the budget plan becomes iwmterestwg and 
crowds out new ideas The daily assignment plan gives more oppor 
tumfy to discuss the worlc as it rs bang done, the teacher assunung the 
role of advisor whde the student becomes his own teacher In a class 
taught without budgets, the student can be encouraged and taught to 
set bis own speciBc or differentiating objecuves and to develop his 
own procedures for reaching them Should he be unable or nnwi^g 
to do this, then the teacher must make suggestions to keep bun from 
overestimatiDg or uudereshmahng Ins abdity as weU as suggest pro 
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cedures to be developed to accomplish the goals he has set This makes 
the student self>directmg and develops for him a marketable skill 
Smce the chief aim of vocational typmg is to achieve a marketable skill 
m the handling of every feature of typmg work, students should be 
graded prmcipally on the evidence they can show of havmg achieved 
that skill, not on the amount of budget matenal they have produced 
Achievement tests may be given to show what has been accom 
phshed 

Individual difFerences will exist m classes taught by the daily 
assignment plan but the teacher will have more time to spend on the 
weaker students If they cannot develop marketable ability, they should 
not try to raise their grades with extra copies that do not represent a 
measure of busmess efficiency The teacher will need to use the tune 
saved from checkmg to accomplish these things The daily assignment 
plan may be so used that no student ^vlll ever have cause to be idle 
Then the work may be assigned m blocks or units of matenal that 
would cover two days and sometimes three, of course the matenal 
would be related If there is a wide range in the producbon abihty of 
the students the contract or level assignment plan can be used from 
bme to tune 

It is necessary to have a tunesaving method for handhng the assign 
ment papers The best suggesbon seems to be to have a folder for each 
student m which the corrected work is kept It does not seem advisable 
to put a grade on each mdividual paper and return it to the student, 
for he may look at nothing but the grade It is better to have the 
students proofread their copies The teacher then rechecks them, dis 
cusses them with the class, and, with student help, files the corrected 
papers in each student’s folder If the proper filing equipment is not 
provided, a box of proper size for each class may be used Each stu 
dent may file his own folder, or students may take turns in filing the 
folders of the class The teacher may grade blocks of work at his con 
\ cnicnce or grade the entire set at each grading period At tlie conclu 
Sion of the semester, the folder of work may be returned to die student, 
after grades have been made, although some teachers prefer not to 
return Uic papers to students lest dishonesty be encouraged m future 
classes Only a few students will care to keep them 
Axlulxy in Tj-pcwTiUng There arc many possibilities for displacing 
work through excellence of typographical arrangement Tlitsc /acilili*-a 
may be uUhzcd by one with artistic abihty Tjpisls must be able to 
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project Uie idea of the compjefed article before it is made, to see the 
possibihties of a certain arrangement Artistry m typing is not turning 
out aU the fanciful distortions of which the machine is capable, but of 
producing work in the most attractive form Arhsby can be exhibited 
in *e sunplest work-m a typewritten letter, ui a tabulahon problem 
With straight, well defined lines, or m a simple design woriced into a 
border for decorative effect on a bile page Arbsby enables the typist 
to express control 


Horizontal and verbeal placement should be taught so that each stu 
dent will develop the Tcnack’ of properly arrangmg matter on the 
page The business office cannot tolerate the wasting of bond paper to 
make several rewites of badly arranged letters nor pay for the tune 
so spent Proper arrangement mvolves the correct choice of margins, 
the proper use of the paper edge gmde, and an exact estimate for the 
up and-down placement The modem typmg texts contam some excel 
lent aids to guide students in the proper choice of margins and m 
verbeal placement Since these charts are not always available, the 
student must, by their use m the classroom, learn to judge the space 
the material will occupy when it is wntten with the proper margins He 
must learn to picture m his mind how the completed piece of work 
should look— he must leam to place work mfuibvely The textbook 
charts should develop a judgment of matenal that will serve him later 
m the office job, when the charts should not be necessary 
During World War II, teachers of in service training acbvihes found 
that few typists understood the rules governing the placement of mate 
nal on the page They had learned fixed margins and did not know 
why they used them Some did not know that the setting of the paper- 
edge guide had anything to do with their margins When they had to 
produce work on Government paper 8 by lOJi mches, they did not 
know what to do This showed that a great many teachers had failed to 
give the essenbal understanding of the rules for placement of matenal 
It would be difficult to measure the amount of time and paper wasted 
and the irritabon caused by these typists, as well as by the hundreds 
of others m offices, who have not been taught to set up matenal 


accordmg to a plan they could understand 
The pnnciples of centermg should be taught so that students will be 
able to center matenal on paper of any aze on ^awnter caroager of 
any length Students must be able to translate honzontid inches m o 
pica or ehte spaces, and vertical inches mte single, double, or tuple 
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line spaces Students should be taught how to plan and organi 2 e mate- 
nal for greater clarity and more artistic appearance 

In Chapter VIII, under the topic “Settmg the Paper Edge Guide,” is 
the explanation of how to center the paper to the center of the ^e 
writer %vntmg scale Texts are apt to give margm settmgs for the line 
leng&s and not tell how to determine the margins This is how it is 
done 

If a writing line is to be 50 spaces long, subtract 50 from the whole 
line length (80, 85, 90, 95, 100) and divide the remainder by 2. This 
gives the left margin. Subtract tfiat number representing the left 
margm from the whole line length, and that will be the nght margm 
For example, using a scale length of 90 90 — 50 = 40 and 40 — 2 = 20, 
die left margm, and 90 — 20 = 70, the right margm The paper would 
be centered at 45 and the edge guide set accordingly The work of 
horizontal placement will be gready aided by knowing that ten char 
acters are \vntten to an mch widi pica type and twelve ^aracters to the 
inch wth ehte type Hegular typmg paper is mches wide The scales 
of some typewriters are 83 spaces long m order that they may conform 
to paper \yidth, but many see no particular advantage m this On the 
other, it makes the arrangement of the margins difficult The scale 
center must be either 42 or 43, and the stops have to be set at odd 
places, like 17 and 67 for a 50>space hne, mtsead of the easier points 
hke 20 and 70 

Several methods may be used to estimate vertical placement All arc 
dependent on knowmg that there are six single hne spaces to an inch 
This mulbphed by the length of die paper in inches iviU give the 
number of smgle-spaced Imes that may be wntten on that sized paper 
For example, regular typmg paper is 11 mches long, hence 66 single 
spaced hnes may be wntten on each page A half sheet turned the long 
way (5^1 X 8h) will cany 51 smgle spaced hnes If the piece of material 
to be wntten is already set up m the line length to be used, count the 
number of lines in it, allowing for the blank line between paragraphs 
and the fade, if there is one, wjUi the blank spaces below iL Subtract 
this total from 66 and divide by 2. The result will be the number of the 
line from the top edge of the paper on which the tj’pmg would begin 
Should it be best to double space the material, then count the Imes 
to be double spaced and add 1 less than that number (5 hnes double 
spaced covers the space of 9 lines— 5 plus 4), mclude the title and its 
space, subtract the total from 66, and divide by 2. Should it be ncccs 
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sy to change the hne length of the material, then it ,s necessary to 
«timate the number of hnes the material wiU make when written with 
this longer or shorter line ^Vhen testbook material has the stroke count 
pven, an approAamate estimate of the number of Imes can be obtained 
b/ dividing the total strokes by the line length to be used After that, 
the process is the same as described above If the stroke count is not 
given, then determme the average number of strokes to a hne, multiply 
this by the number of lines, divide this approximate stroke total by the 
Ime length to be used, and contmue the calculation These estunate 
plans take a little time, but m the end they save a great deal of time 
that would be spent m rewntmg Tbe computations involved are not 
dilBcuIt. 


Every hne must be accounted for m the estunate of the number of 
hues When this estimate must be found from the stroke count, only 
an approximate number can be computed and the placement may be a 
line low or high, but even this is better than a guess Be sure that stu 
dent? Janow there is only one blank Ime between the hues of double 
spaced matter and two blank lines between tnple spaced matenal 
According to the artists, the eye Bnds material placed a tn£e high more 
pleasmg than when it is centered exactly This means that material 
a line or two high is more artisbc than if it were exactly placed This is 
especially true of business letters Be sure the student has his paper 
leveled with the line scale of the ^ewnter before he spaces down the 
number of times his calculation dictates 
Artistry uses and develops the students judgment, his artistic abihty, 
and his good taste, it also affords opportunity for his ongmality to 
luncboa Artistic typing should not be confused with ornamental 
design work That is more or less a hobby and something that only a 
select few are gifted in doing, while artisbc ^mg is essential to attrac 
bve work. Ornamental typing includes pictures, designs, and portraits, 
and uses cross shtcb, needlepoint, and fflet crochet patterns Some 
ornamental typing can be used for the cover pages of manuscnpls. but 
It should be simple Too much "dressmg up” gives an overdone appear- 
ance, hence not much emphasis is given to ornamental typing today 
Borders are of three kmds all around borders, band borders at top and 
bottom, and *150X63" contammg the typed information, which are 
placed in the upper third of the cover 
Ornamental typing can be used sometimes as a motivation dev^ 

It is of interest to most students and especially interesting to a few 
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gifted m such work. These gifted students may be encouraged to 
develop their abihty along this line m their spare tune, but never at 
the sacrifice of the regular work of the course One of the chief values 
of this work is that it acquaints students with uses of the typewnter 
that they other\vise might not learn Ornamental typmg cultivates judg- 
ment, trams the eye to measure space more accurately, and helps to 
develop greater artistry m other ^ing work. Students should be en- 
couraged to use their ongmahty m creating various patterns for their 
designs 

Teaching the Mechanics of Writing. Typmg students should have 
learned m their Enghsh courses the correct use of the mechamcs of 
wntmg— punctuation, capitahzabon, abbreviation, syllabication, para- 
graphing, and spelhng While much of the matenal typed is merely to 
be copied, yet they must know if the mechamcs of writing have been 
correctly apphed, for later in transcnpbon and even later m their 
work as an oflSce typist this knowledge becomes of supreme im- 
portance Some reteaching of these topics is necessary, however The 
typmg room must be equipped with a sufficient number of good die- 
honanes for checkmg spelling and tyUabicabon. To avoid confusion 
m the minds of the students, there should be mutual agreement 
between the teachers of English, typing, and transcnpbon on the rules 
and uses of the vanous mechamcs of wntmg Although some rules for 
punctuabon are not vital, some rules must be known, the same rules 
should be taught m both Enghsh and the busmess subjects Only a few 
simple, easily apphed rules are needed 

The correct division of words into syllables is a matter of great 
importance because it helps in mamtammg an even nght margm— a 
mark of a good typist The evenness of margin depends largely upon 
the margins chosen for each piece of work. If the Ime length used is 
cither too short or too long, frequent syllabicabon of words is necessary 
to keep the nght margm reasonably even The typist should by to 
avoid dividmg words wherever possible because several imes ending 
With hyphens produce a bad appearance The study of syllabication 
will make the student more pronunciaUon-conscious Some teachers 
believe the memorizing of fixed rules will not prove so serviceable as 
a knowledge of correct pronunciation A general rule says "Divide 
words according to pronunciabon (the /Vmencan system), not accord- 
ing to derivation (the English ^stem) " But pronunciation will serve 
only in a timed wnbng, and the student must know bow to use wlclh- 
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^ntly the dichonaiy for syliabicahon purposes. The student may be- 

dichoaaiy only for the occasionally puzzling word. A helpful set of 

wTj°t be found in the Business Education 

World, for November. 1943.' 

Teach Composing at the Typewriter. Composing is an art that can 
be taught to the beginning typist; if it is not taught then, it should be 
a part of the skill-application work of advanced fyping. It is difficult 
for many typists however, so its training should be begun during the 
early learning stages. Some feel tliat the difficulty is due to the inability 
of students to think. Composing at the typewriter is really thinking at 
the typewriter and may be called thought-typing. Unfortunately, it has 
been true that the average typist is prepared to type only from copy 
and is not trained in the reaction set up by stimuli other than the sight 
of letters or words. 


There is plenty of evidence of the need for training in thougbt- 
typing. Frequently, the claim is made that one can think better when 
wiring by hand, but this waste of time and energy should be apparent. 
The personal-use student finds this skill of thought-typing useful, and 
the secretary who must compose letters from the bosses penciled notes 
gives an excellent example of its use. Thought-typing is also the basis 
of transcription. The transcription process consists of a combination of 
two factors; (1) reading the shorthand notes and getting the meaning, 
and (2) writing the same thoughts on the typewriter. Hence, training 
in composing at the typewriter prior to transcription work should prove 
of great benefit. 

The three skills-typing from sight, from sound, and from thought- 
have some common elements. There is some transfer of training from 
one to the other, but there is no identity between the stimuli of the 
sight of printed words and the stimuli of thoughts. There must be 
automatization on the word level before there is any attempt to do 
thought-typing. There must bit the abiUly to type without "thinking” 
of the keys, in order that one may think freely of what one wants to 
say. This does not mean that a large vocabulary must be automatized. 
Since thought-typing implies that the typist does some thinUng, it is 
difficult to teach this skill to immature students. A high degree ot 
typing skill is required if thought is not to be hindered; so it would 

• Ralph S. Handy. -Tlie Teadiln* of Syllabtatioii.” Basiaers Edoaalta WM 
November, J943. 
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seem best to do most of the trainmg durmg the advanced course A 
teacher should not be discouraged if some students seem to develop 
no skill m it 

There are several ways to tram students to compose at the type 
wnter Students may recopy and reorgamze class and hbrary notes and 
prepare outhnes for diemes and reports at the typewriter General 
questions that can be answered m essay form may be asked with the 
first copy handed m They may be ask«3 to compose a short paragraph 
on some subject chosen by the teacher or student much as m an 
English class Durmg the work on letter writing, they may compose 
busmess or personal letters For this work, the use of partial notes may 
be permitted, so that the student does not lose typing time in dehberat- 
mg Arrangement on the page should take a secondary place, yielding 
to the mastery of the major skill of recordmg thought Machme com- 
position test papers should be checked for errors in spelling, general 
typmg style or form, sentence construction, punctuabon, as well as 
typographical errors This work should be assigned at vanous intervals 
throughout the entire course Not a great deal of time should be spent 
at one bme m this work but some pracbce now and then will serve 
as mohvabon for mterest and practical value as well 

Teachmg the Advanced Forms. The advanced forms are taught 
mostly dunng the second year of typing Their teachmg must be pre- 
ceded by foundational work durmg the first year This consists of the 
development of straight writing skill to speed the work, the use of the 
vanous timesavmg devices of the typewnter, a knowledge of the 
mechanics of wntmg, skill m the art of placement, both honzontal and 
vertical, and the ability to set up all the business letter forms in 
general use Some of the simpler phases of inanusenpt work and 
tabulation can also be taught dunng the first year, but the real work 
of setting up a manusenpt and doing statistical work roust be taught 
dunng the second year In the personal use course, but httic time 
should be spent on business letter work, in order to provide time 
dunng the second semester for a fairly complete treatment of manu 
senpt typing, which is the roost useful of the knowledge skills for 
personal use students Some practice in handwntlcn drafts can also be 
taught during the second semester m the personal use course In the 
vocational course, some practice in typmg from handwriting and simple 
corrected typmg drafts can be done m the first )car, leaving tlic more 
difficult rough-draft work for the second year It is well to give the 
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advanced vocabonal student an opportunity to budd up some speed 
in doing such work by some timed efforts 

Modem textbooks contam excellent and complete explanations and 
directions for typing these forms, and hence an extended treatment of 
their teachmg is not necessary It is recommended that the teacher 
study the text material carefully for it was prepared by authorities on 
the subject 

Teaching the Business Letter The interest value of the busmess* 
letter work for the typmg student should he m its utihty No other 
phase of the typmg course can claim such importance To the busmess 
man, the mechamcal work of a letter— its form, arrangement, and ap 
pearance-is a detail that he leaves entirely to the stenographer If it is 
done nght, it is the last thing he considers, but if it is done wrong, it 
may cost the typist her job To be able to type a letter that is mechan 
ically perfect, and do it quicldy, is a fundamental accomplishment 
The theory of the arrangement of a feller is not difficult to leam but 
the abihty to perform the work so that it meets busines^equirements 
can be acquired only after much study and pracUce * 

ultimate goal of the typmg course w to tram students 'vh” 
rately write, attractively arrange, correctly spell, paragrap . p 

or^phed typmg skdl ought not to 
fundamental typing skdl is sufficienUy combination or 

sonable amount of strictly automaUc op . strokmg level, 

word, level and ^ the student has developed 

The progress of this work will be sp nncuracv that stnctly 

the ease of operahon « .tTcmtomary to defer the acted 

automatic operation gives 'ftere ' whJe the more difficult 

work m busmess letters to the second 

letter forms may be taught durmg ' ® , , 2 ) business Personal 

Letters are of two types (1 upproacb The busmess 

letters are simpler and more mfo cames its message m 


simpler and more mformal m u,essage m 

letter is more formal, as befifii ‘^X-TtbTb-essmaUers 


letter is more ionn*u, ^AArPcsed about business 

the way most people expect to e naturally divide 

From the standpomt of , tier (100 words or kss)- 

themselves mto tour classes long letter (200 to 3W 

average lengtii letter "toil’ words) ®The line lengdi and 

words), and the two page letter (ov Us length 

vertical placement of the mdmdoal letter ry 
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seem best to do most of the trammg during the advanced course A 
teacher should not bo discouraged if some students seem to develop 
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advanced vocational student an opportunity to build up some speed 
in doing such work by some timed efforts 

Modem textbooks contam excellent and complete explanations and 
directions for typing these forms, and hence an extended treatment of 
their teachmg is not necessary It is recommended that the teacher 
study the text matenal carefully for it was prepared by authorities on 
the subject 

Teachmg the Busmess Letter. The mterest value of the busmess 
letter work for the typing student should he in its utihty No other 
phase of the typing course can claim such importance To the business 
man, the mechanical work of a letter-its form, arrangement, and ap 
pearance-is a detail that he leaves entirely to the stenopapher If it is 
done right, it is the last thing he considers, but if it is done wrong it 
may coft the typist her job To be able to type a letter that « 
leX perfeet^Tnd do it quickly, is a fundamental accomplishment 
tS theory of the arrangeLnt of a letter is 
the abih^ to perform the work so that it meets 
can be acquired only after much study and pracUee Therefore tte 

ultimate goal of the typing course is “ ^ ^ pane 

rately write, attractively arrange, correctly speU, paragrapn, p 
tuate busmess letters . until 

This phase of apphed typmg m permit a rea 

fundamental typmg skill is ^ non on the combinaUon. or 

sonahle amount of strictly automaUc ? 


auuauic t 

word, level and absolute automatism on 




the individual stroking level 


omalism on tne c, 

the ease of operaUon and hig defer the actual 

automatic operaUon gives Were , die more difficult 
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letter forms may be taugh ur 8 (2) business Persona 

Letters are of two types ^ J ^ j ^ dieir approach The business 
letters are simpler and more and carnes its message m 

letter is more formal, as befi addressed about busmess matters 

the way most people b„„ness letters naturaUy ihvide 
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It IS seldom tliat two letters are exactly the same length, and the 
arrangement of each presents a different problem Each letter must be 
arranged m the form best suited to it and the prmciples of artistic 
balance A letter should never present a crowded appearance The 
shorter the letter, the wider should be the margms surrounding it On 
short and average-length letters, the top and bottom margms may be 
Wider than the side margms, dccreasmg in width as the letter lengthens 
until m the two page letter tlie bottom margin is equal to the side 
margins 

Most busmess letters are smgle spaced because single spacing seems 
to make a more artistic letter A few 6rms use double spacing for their 
very short letters, and some double space the body of a very short 
letter Tnple spacing is sometimes used for an extremely short letter 
on a full si 2 ed sheet of paper, but this it not a common practice 

There are too many variable factors m letter arrangement to make it 
possible to place letters on the page perfectly by rule, by simple cal- 
culations, or by placement charts The best thing to do is to develop 
a feeling for what constitutes artistic arrangement, using one’s imagma 
tion and trymg to visualize how the letter will look on the page before 
startmg to it No matter what scheme is used for determinmg the 
placement of letters on the page, the placement will be only approx- 
imately correct Adjustment must be made for such factors as varying 
lengths of Imes, varying number of lines m the inside address, number 
of paragraphs, number of hnes in the signature, special Imes, like 
attention and subject lines Since there will not be time to count the 
words m every letter typed, nor will a placement chart always be 
withm easy reach, the student should learn to visualize the finished 
letter before it is typed When the letter is completed, he should study 
it and determme why it did not work out as planned, if that be the 
result. 

There is a definite trend toward the use of elite type machines 
because the smaller type saves space, makes a better looking letter, is 
more readable, is preferable m the preparation of long reports, and 
produces neat lookmg correspondence Students therefore must be 
taught how to place a letter %vntten wth elite ^qie as well as written 
with pica type, for each offers a separate problem The student who 
learns that he must type a long letter with a 60-space line on Ins 
pica type machme in the classroom is likely to produce an unattracli\ e, 
long, slender letter on his elite type machine in the business office 
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U^ortunately, much of the student’s busmess letter work is done 
on pimn paper, when his office ]ob wiU require the letter to be written 
on a letterhead Many teachers try to solve the difficulty by allowina 
2 inches for the letterhead Some teachers feel that the letterheads m 
the workbook for the text meet the need, while others find that students 
spod these and then must use the p!am paper after all It is of vital 
importance that each student be given practice m placing letters of 
vaned lengths on various types of letterheads, else he will spoil too 
much stationery when he begins work in his office job It is, therefore, 
essential that during the discussion of letter placement a variety of 
letterheads be studied and that the student be allowed to express 
opinions as to the most artistic placement of the date and the letter 
Itself on each style of letterhead While a majority of firms still use the 
standard size (81* by 11) letterheads for ordinary correspondence the 
nairowerf shorter stationery is favored m many business offices /or 
short or seraipersonal letters and for certam types of sales letters Some 
types of letterheads have a band of pnntmg down the left side of the 
paper> this, added to the deep (op heading results in a placement 
problem similar to the small sized sheet A striking change from the 
usual black and write letterhead is the use of colored ink in prmbng 
the letterhead When this is done, a unified efl^ect may be obtained by 
usmg a typewriter ribbon of the same color for the typed letter 
The letter placement table or chart is the most commonly used 
device m letter work, but it is really hmited m its apphcation It works 


well for smgle spaced, whole sheet letters but if any double spacing is 
used, then complications result Letterheads vary in depth from 1 to 3 
mches and paper varies m size Thus considerable adjustment of the 
table IS necessary Each textbook offers its version of what it considers 
a workable plan for letter placement Most of these plans work per 
fectly for smgle spaced letters on plan? paper hut fad utterly when 
double spacing is used or the letter is wntten on letterhead stationery 
The table on page 282, developed by the author, is an example Adjust 
ments are necessary for each extra Jme in the letter, for extra para 
graphs, for a double spaced body, or for the elimination of the wnters 
address in the heading 

While the standard forms are first being taught, it seems advisable 
to use some table like this one and plain paper and then follow this 
with praetice on letterhead stabonery By that time the 
have Lcoma familiar enongh with letter writing to make the adjust 
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LETTER PLACEMENT TABLE 
(For single spaang and pica type) 


Number of Words in 

Body of Letter 
( By actual word count ) 

50 

75 

100 

125 

150 

175 



Number of Ime spaces from 

Top of paper to dale Ime 

15 

14 

13 

■ 

12 

11 

11 

10-8 

Date Ime to inside address 

8 

8 

6 


6 

4 

4 

4 

Line length for body of letter 

40 

40 

50 

50 

, 50 

60 

60 

60 

Aicrage number of paragraphs 

2 

2 

3 

1 

3 

' 3 

4 

4 

4 


meets necessaiy, or, better shU, wilJ have developed the judgment 
required to permit him to abandon the crutch of a table But what %vill 
he do when he must set up a letter from shorthand notes? That presents 
the greatest problem In dbe Bustness Education World for September, 
1942, a sunple letter«placement guide was presented by Marsdon A. 
Sherman that he declared to be “almost infallible ” * It is easily remem- 
bered, adaptable to either pica- or elite type machines, and with one 
additional step may be used for shorthand transenpbon Mr Sherman 
takes credit only for its name, “The Rule of 27,”* for it was really 
evolved by several teachers 

Another device for guidmg placement of letters is the use of an 
"underneath” visual guide Several of these have been published 
(Gregg Writer^ February, 1950, The Business Education World, April, 
1951), but all work on the same principle that a visual guide simplifies 
placement problems for beginners and gives them a basis for better 
judgment. These guides are recommended for use during the first week 
in letter wntmg and again when transenphon is first taught There- 
after, the student should be “weaned” from such crutches Its value lies 
in gettmg students started in good placement and m developing a 
placement “sense ” The teacher can duplicate enough copies so each 
student may have his own to use It is based on the actual word count 
in the letter The guide assures proper placement, so that the student 
develops good judgment— at least to the extent of knowing what well 
placed letters look like 

* Marsdon A Sherman, “The Rule of 27,“ Business Education World, Sep- 
tember, 1942. 
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Students should be taught to do then- work mtelhgently The under 
siding of the reasons behind rules and forms results m respect tor 
them and the abihty to use them To dlustrate, the typist who under- 
stands that "Enclosure ’ on a letter is placed below the reference initials 
SO that It can be seen at a gJance by the mail clerk dispatching the 
letter, is not likely to place Endosure” above the reference imhaJs 
neither will the typist who understands the importance of reference 
initials in tracing responsibility for a letter be careless m recording the 
initials of the dictator and typist 
The teaching process for such instruction should follow the natural 
learning process, that is, getting the idea (presentation), applying it 
(practice), and testing the accuracy and thoroughness with which the 
individual does this practice This necessitates the breaking down of 
the whole problem into simple parts, the mtroduction of one new thing 
as each preceding pomt is mastered, and the constant integrabon of the 
ability to handle all varieties of forms successfully Do not jump ifom 
one form to the other, or the students wxU master none The logical 
method is to begin with a simple form, the teacher explaining and 
discussmg a model letter Then students should write a copy of it and 
next set up unorranged matenal m diat same form until the power of 
correct visuahzabon and execution is developed Tbe form can then be 
expanded or varied as seems best, with pracface first on the model, 
constructive power pracbce following The student should be encour 
aged to write complete copies edit them, and then rewrite for a more 
accurate copy If he is not sure of the correctness of the form, it should 
be submitted to tbe teacher, who shou/d look it over m the presence 
of the student cnticiziag jt from tbe standpoint of form, spelhng 
punctuabon, and capitahzabon, as well as placement and typographical 
errors 

Manuscript Typmg Manuscnpt typmg has been broadened to 
include not only arfacles of one or more pages, but also outlining 
reports, mvitabons, libraiy cards, and many things that are a part of a 
personal use course in typewriting Tbe typed form of a mmuscnpt 
should foUow the generaUy accepted practices with regard to the 
artistic arrangement and the correct stylmg of the subject matter A 
combmabon of simplicity and neatness is desirable in manuscnpt 
work, so that the reader may easily mteipret the matter The elements 
that contribute most to the attractiveness of manuscnpt work are cle^ 
type even and regular margins, neat erasures (if erasmg be necessary) 
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correct spelling, consistent punctuation, skillful paragraphing, good- 
quality paper, accurate work, and good taste in arrangement. Simple 
designing may be used on title pages, but fancy borders or decorative 
work is bad taste. 

It is suggested that teachers study carefully the models and explana- 
tions offered in more than one textbook to insure the teaching of cor- 
rectness of form. There is much to know about setting up typewritten 
manuscripts. There are several good manuals of style, and the teacher 
should have one for reference. In the personal-use course, programs, 
invitations, card-index recipes, menus, radio schedules and scripts, and 
parts of plays should be taught. These may not be found in the text, 
but the teacher can post models on the bulletin board. 

Rough Drafts. It is often necessary to revise and rewrite important 
letters or manuscripts several times. In such cases, it is customary for 
the author to write by hand or dictate the original form and then to 
revise the copies as often as is necessary to get the desired results. 
These preliminary copies are called "rough drafts.'" The typist rccoples 
them, making all revisions, corrections, and insertions. In many offices, 
much of the work of the typist consists of typing "clean” copies of just 
such work. Thb is slow and difficult work because of die corrections. 

A knowledge of the signs that printers use in proofreading will be of 
great value to the office worker in correcting rough drafts. A full list 
of diese proofreader s marks will be found in any unabridged diction- 
ary. The advanced typist should learn the meanings of these marks 
and be able to follow the instructioDS intelligently when necessary. 

Before starting to type a rough draft, the typist should read it care- 
fully and make sure that all changes and corrections are known. If any 
are no^ the typist should clear up questions and not depend too much 
on his own interpretation of the revision. When the rewriting begins, 
he should proceed cautiously, punctuating carefully, spelling out all 
abbreviations, paragraphing properly, and making corrections indi- 
cated. 

Sometimes the business executive writes important letters or articles 
in longhand instead of dictating the material to a stenographer. Al- 
though much of this handwriting may be more or less illegible, the 
typist must be able to read and type it accurately without consuming 
too much time. Therefore, students should have practice now and then 
during their advanced typing in copying from handwriting other than 
their own. Both handwritten articles and typewritten rough drafts 
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be done dnnng the dess penod end often under test condi 

coMmn f '™ necessary to arrange matenal m 

column rather than m paragraph form, to make it easier for the reader 
to get at facts, to make comparisons, or to make relabonships stand out 
clearly Tins is called tabulahon Tabulation must be planned carefully 
so that It IS easy to read, it must be well balanced on the page, so’ 
Uiat It will be attractive to the eye Sometimes the matenal for the 
tabulation is unarranged, therefore, the abihty to arrange matenal 
artistlcaUy and organize it mtelhgently is important Every piece of 
tabulation is an mdividual problem, hence the soluhon of its several 
parts IS its most important phase 
While tabulation is a vitally important part of most jobs m the busi 
ness office, seldom is any of this matter given to the typist m unar 
ranged or paragraph form, as was originally supposed Matenal is 
usually Nvntten out m pencil or ink by supervisors or department heads 
in the general form they think is best This leaves little for the typist 
to supply as to form Where the setup is somewhat involved, a rough 
sketch may be supplied Because practice oa unairanged matenal 
vanes so widely, only a few copies of such work need be given even 
though the text might include more It provides traimng whether 
students ever find it useful m their office jobs or not and it shows their 
understanding of the content of such matenal 
The development of skill in tabulahon is sometimes a problem Some 
of the reasons commonly advanced are the student s mabihty to visual 
ize, the student’s inability to perform simple mathematical computa 
tions, and the students inability to think and plan Its practice work 
must be mtelhgently directed and properly applied if students are to 
acquire the requisite degree of skill m this important phase of applied 
typing Proper graduation of the work is essential Some expenence 
with all the common forms of tabulation should be afforded each stu 
dent dunng the two year course They should be prepared for the work 
of tabulahon by relating it to the simple problems from which it grows 
and upon which it has its basis in form and solution Tabulation in 
volves development of the fundamental skills and knowledges that 
have already been mastered and applied When any topic can be pre 
sented as an adaptation of a previously taught topic, unnecessary 
headaches may be avoided as well as the mastery of the whole range 
of the topic strengthened 
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The use of the tabulator should begin when the student first has need 
to mdent paragraphs Other stops of the tabulator should be taught as 
the need arises Gradually, the student will discover the true worth of 
the tabulating device The teaching of tabulabon or column work 
should never be given students “all in one dose,“ as was done in the 
older textbooks Tabulation work interferes with the development of 
contmuity of wnting, which promotes speed, therefore, it should be 
taught at periods when speed trainmg is at a lower ebb 
The tabulation work should proceed progressively, begmnmg with 
the simplest work during the second half of the first semester perhaps, 
and proceedmg to the most complex work during the fourth semester 
The teacher must keep the explanations clear and have the work 
progress so that each step bes up with those previously learned Stu- 
dents will then denve a feelmg of achievement from the begmnmg, 
and they will find the work mterestmg and easier 
^Vhen a work plan is prepared before a tabulabon is actually begun, 
then all calculahons are proved and all stops are set before the 
typmg IS begun Then the work can proceed accordmg to the plan 
There are three methods of calculating tabulated matter (1) arbitrary 
selecbon of the line length, (2) arbitrary selecbon of the space be 
tween columns, and (3) basing the soluboa on the hue length or the 
Nvidth of die paper The first plan is used when the hne length can be 
readily chosen from the total required spaces The second plan is used 
when the total required spaces do not lend themselves to the use of one 
of the standard Ime lengths, so that the mtercolumn spaces must be 
chosen The third plan should be used when the total required 
spaces IS determmed by a large number of columns or espeaally 
w^e columns, or when it is necessary to use paper wider than 
8h mches 

There are four methods for the planmng of tabulabons No doubt, 
experienced teachers have their favorite plan, which they understand 
and therefore may be loath to change These methods are 

1 The Bracket Method, sometimes called the “diagram” or “sketch 
plan, IS the plan that teachers have used longest. Its chief advantage is 
that it provides an opportumty for students to double-check the 
accuracy of their computabon before they begin to type Its disadvan- 
tages are the complexity of its mvolved computabons, the tune it 
requires, the ease of omitbng steps, and the difficulty in selecting the 
right one of the three phases of the plan 
2. The Judgment Method resulted from rebelhon against the com 
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plicated anttoeUcal process of the bracket method It came as a 
rraponse to die opinion that stenographers do not stop to figure out a 
placement problem esactly-they guess Therefore they should be 
tramed to guess at fabulabon This judgment technique may be suffi 
cient for those who have a good perception plus the abihty to general 
ize, but most students do not possess this One would need to type a 
great many pieces of tabulation m order to develop an adequate basis 
for good guessing 

3 The Thumb Space Klethod discards the brackets and uses the 
space bar as a compubng aid At the end of this cross column computa 
bOD, the line length required for the fable is shown on the scale and 
the two margms may then be set with the column tabulator stops set 
by the usual method This method is an improvement over the bracket 
method, in that it requires no diagram or plan on paper and calls for 
fairly direct action that is easy to remember It is logical and time 
saving The method does not lend itself to adaptation for other arrange 
mcnt plans It requires a predetermined guessed” mtercolumn blank 
space It is difficult to apply to tabulahon in the body of a letter where 
margins themselves are already determined or where the mtercolumn 
blank spaces and outside margins should be equal 
4 The Backspace Method is the ultimate m simplicity It is the new 
est of the four methods Just who is responsible for it is not known but 
the first article to set forth its advantages and operation was wntten by 
Kaiser Gordon in 1937 ^ In 1946 Alan C Lloyd began to advocate it 
in the Gregg Writer ^ Mr Gordon called it the “backspace-centenng” 
method Doctor Lloyd first called it tabulabon without arithmetic ” 
and later the Verifast Method An adaptation of the method was called 
the Superfast Method Since if is more suggestive Backspace Method 
is used by most teachers Mrs Katherine Humphrey has developed 
some ways of adapting the method to solve other problems ® The chief 
disadvantage of the method as ongmaUy presented was that no pro 
vision was made for adapting the procedure to situations m which 
margms were predetermined or in which it ivas desired that the mar 
gms and mtercolumn blank spaces be equal Mrs Humphrey has done 
that in her article The plan has the great advantage of simplicity in 
‘Kancr Cordon Teaching Tabnlahon as Cenlenng" Bonness EdnooHon 


SoyV T^bltoorwilhont AntoiCc- The Cregg W„,er De- 
Business Educeum World Febniaiy 1951) pages 298-300 
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that it puts to use the backspacing technique with which the students 
are already famihar, and in that every step actually places the printing 
indicator in the proper position without any backtracking 
Typing the Miscellaneous Forms. The vocational student should 
know how to write or fill in many forms that are used m business, such 
as checks, receipts, postal cards, mdex cards, promissory notes, 
vouchers, drafts, bills of ladmg, credit memorandums, payrolls, payroll 
distribution sheets, requisitions, telegrams, cablegrams, radiograms, 
and bills and mvoices of all kmds Some of these afford excellent prac- 
tice m fill m work, others give practice in simple tabulabon, many of 
them aid m developmg a business imderstanding that will be of value 
to the student when his work m the busmess office begins Unless the 
textbook provides a workbook with blank (orzns, the student gets httle 
actual expenence typing these on blank paper that he has tried to make 
look like the actual form 

For many years legal work comprised an important part of the typing 
course, but m recent years it has been the general opimon that it is 
unnecessary to teach ail the legal documents— just a few to give a 
general idea of the form and tenmnology used 

Legal forms vary from locahty to locality, and even from office to 
office, hence legal work done in school has httle bearing on the work 
diat may be done m an office Outside the busmess office, much of the 
legal work consists of filling in printed forms with the aid of the 
vanable Ime spacer Smce standard requirements m offices vary so 
much, only a very general trammg that can be adapted to the office 
situation seems wise This apphes also to techmcal papers The form of 
aU techmcal papers depends on the mdividual employer and his needs 
Buildmg specifications, articles of agreement estimates, and financial 
reports occupy a relatively s imilar position. A few of these are excellent 
for the expenence they give the student but they should not be over 
emphasized The styles of techmcal papers are more flexible than those 
of purely legal documents Both style and content are important in 
these documents, because the papers may be used as evidence in court 
The prmted forms are used to save time and to insure the legahty of 
the paper, but if a document does not fit a situation, one is typed m 
full Such papers must be typed correcfly and without erasures Many 
attorneys and government departments refuse to accept them of they 
contam erasures, or they require that changes and erasures be imbaled 
by all parties 
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Instruction Versus Preparation for the Job The modem view of edu 
cation requires that the student shall have some idea of the use he will 
make of his work This is partly for its motivating value and partly for 
its general vocational and life values In the many forms that must 
be taught to the advanced typist, the teacher must continually stnve to 
differentiate bet\vcen the student's need for instruction and practice in 
the technique of performance and his need for worbng under produc 
tion conditions and toward production standards Instructions should 
always precede production practice, but sufficient production practice 
should be provided to msure a reasonable amount of practical shll on 
the job In no part of the typing course is it so important to mamtam 
a balance between the objectives of mstmebon and produebon as m 


the work of skill appheabon 

Since the greatest justificaUon for typmg lies m its vocational aspect 
of training for the typing job, the school must accept *e responsibihty 
for seeing to it that the prospective typist receives 
for his future job The kmds and degrees of , 

acquire in school most necessarJy depend on whether " ^ “ 
Iihely to require those parhoular kinds and ^ 

leaves school, and whether their possession wiU ^fXor 

indirectly to his progress Therefor^ the 

skills sho’lldbestresseddepends^.oca.-dsH^^^^^^^^^ 

good demand for any particular pppUpd Tf there is no 

Ln, It should be met, but not — „hooIs 
demand, a httle knowledge wiU usually su M the 

are finding it espedient and necessary to add to ^ 

various machines so useful m e usm ^ 

expense is to be justified, stu en mu teachers to keep 

Production Standards An impo^ * | 
in mind is that efficient «meoJ “ "g.^ally too expen 
merit of pracbcal standards Th require perfeebon 

sive and impractical The ";®“,ncal device is used m 
so how can the school justify i j entnely 

determmmg placement ffier d reason 

uDOn It He must, m the end develop 

r r/tht^rrrrsk^^p- 
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arrange business letters in acceptable form at a rate of 25 to 40 words 
per minute is probably typmg at a gross speed of 40 to 60 words per 
minute, but his fluency is necessarily broken by the movements 
required for settmg the machme at the proper points to insure artistic 
and formal placement If transcribing, other obstacles to fluency 
appear 

The skill factor, accuracy, weighs heavily m the businessman’s stand- 
ard of performance A letter is usable, mailable, or unusable The 
measurement of accuracy demands that except now and then for mten 
sive accuracy practice, the eraser should be used Each student should 
have his own dictionary to save time and be responsible for the proper 
spelling and syllabication of words 

In attemptmg to develop the production standard of skill, the need 
for dupheatmg the workmg condibons of the busmess office must be 
recognized This means that m checking the typist’s output the finished 
letter, and not a part of it, should be used as the basis of computation 
The letters should vary as to length and hence as to placement on the 
sheet Any other method of calculatmg output is artificial and misleads 
both teacher and student The teaching process required for attammg 
good output with a practical degree of accuracy is similar m pnnciple 
to that which has already been described for acquiring basic copying 
skill. At first the smgle letter will be the basis of the mtensive effort 
for output for usabihty, or for both Later, more sustamed efforts and 
greater diversity of form and placement will supplant the smgle letter 
efforts These efforts may he introduced as soon as complete knowledge 
has been acquired as to a particular form, or they may be left imbl the 
second year for those who wiU become stenographers 

Some teachers use the plan of requmng that a certam percentage of 
letters assigned be submitted m mailable form withm a given practice 
period if the student is to receive a satisfactory mark- This percentage 
mcreases rather rapidly, thus throwmg more stress upon accuracy This 
is a good plan provided certain practice periods are set aside for the 
further development of basic typing skill Without such precaution, the 
student will slow down and abandon whatever fluency he has acquired 
because accuracy becomes overly emphasized as an aim This is en 
forcing production standards wi&out regard to instruction standards 
In short courses it is often justified, but it cannot be justified in regular 
courses It prevents the typist from realizing his greatest potentialities 
m output 
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la conclusiOD, it should be said that there is available no satisfactory 
system of measuring tlie typists progress in developing skills of a 
pracbcal nature Such a plan would be difficult to construct, the chief 
obstacle bemg m arriving at the proper unit of measurement It cannot 
be the letter, because that vanes in length and m arrangement, nor the 
word, for that does not consider the element of arrangement In an 
arbcle, Mrs Kathenne Humphrey says 

The development of speed and slall m produebon work in advanced 
typing classes can be greatly stimulated by settmg mdividual goals in each 
kind of work for each student Where abilibes vary widely as they do in 
advanced typing classes, such an adjustment of standards to individua 
abilities IS virtually a \ivsr for good teaching ^ 

Perhaps someone will work it out sometime in the future 


CLASS DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1 Why .s .1 ad^uable for the student to develop a 

mental shill before he attempts the application of skill? Wat iS this 

2 Com^e the interest problem of the first semester with the problem 

of the other three semesters necessary 

3 What IS the function of the lesson plan? What are p 

for making a good lesson plan^ rbaractenstics of an 

4 According to James L Mursell what ate the chief characlensu 

effective lesson plan? Could these be mo i e ^ good 

5 Outline a good daily plan for teaching the begmn g 

weekly plan for the advanced ^ Mcyp <5 as vou can for the use 

6 Set up as many advantages and disadvantages as you 

of budgets m advanced typing tpachine the form work 

7 Anticipate several situations that nug ^ fourth semester and 

of the second semester the third semester and the 


ana airecc uieu uv»i* o » ^ 

should the teacher carefully plan this students espect to 

9 How important isartisto- to mate™'? Can an 

excel in this phase of the work? typewriter be devel 

10 How can the students abibty to comp ^ 

11 How can the students abibty to take dictation di 

be developed? , 

‘Mrs Katherine Humphrey Handieap Hurdles tor T™ £duM 

Education World May 1947 
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12 If the various headlines of an article have different values, will the 
first line always be the first value line? 

13 Give two uses of each of the following and the rule that governs its 
use in typed material period, comma, semicolon, colon, hyphen, quota- 
tion marks, apostrophe, parentheses, underscore, capitalization, abbre 
viabon, and syllabication 

14 What foundational preparahon should students have for busmess-letter 
work m typewntmg? 

15 What salutations are used m business letters? Differentiate between 
their uses 

16 What complimentary closes may be used for business letters? Differ 
enbate between their uses 

17 What are the most commonly used business letter forms? Which one 
IS used most? How does the personal letter differ from the business 
letter? 

18 "What are the parts of a busmess letter? Which are somehmes omitted^ 

19 What IS meant by a simplified letter? \Vhy is it favored by busmess and 
opposed by teachers of Enghsh? 

20 Discuss the advantages of and objeeboos to the absence of pimctuabon 
m busmess letters Distmguish between open and close pimctuabon 

21 When should a letter be sent to the attenbon of an mihvidual? What 
are the advantages of this pracbee? At what place may the attenbon 
line be placed on letters and on envelopes? 

22 \Vhat are the advantages and uses of a subject line at the beginning 
of a business letter? 

23 \Vhat are the different sizes of envelopes used for business letters? 

24 Desenbe the proper method of folding a busmess letter What changes 
in foldmg must be made if a wmdow envelope is to be used? 

25 Give five rules for syllabifying words that can be easily learned and 
2pphe3 How can words he ^JJbhified qiusJdy m a test? 

20 ^Vhy IS erasing on legal documents not advisable? If an error is made, 
m what two ways can it be corrected without erasing? 

27 Name the five most commonly used legal documents and tell how they 
differ m their typed form 

28 Study and discuss the tabulahon work m several modem fypmg 
manuals How important is a good plan to the typing of tabulated 
matter? 

29 ^Vhat IS meant by the "produchoa emphasw**? How valuable is it that 
the advanced fypewntmg student work under produebon condibons and 
strive to attain produebon standards? 

30 Compare the produebon standards set up by vanous busmess firms and 
orgamzabons 

foremg pn 
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CHAPTER XIII 


The Testing Program for 
Typewriting 


The Purpose of Tests Tests have much the same piirpose m a school 
that they have m an mdustry The manufacturer makes frequent tests 
for three purposes (1) to make sure that the raw matenal bemg used 
conforms to the specifications set up, (2) to make sure that every 
operation is being earned out as planned, and (3) to detect any ineffi 
aent performance on the part of a worker When any test reveals that 
one of these three is not up to par, steps are taken at once to correct 
the failure 

In schools, judgments of students’ achievement or mtelhgence or 
personal quahties are constantly bemg made by teachers Every judg 
ment made of a student is a measurement The basis of this measure 
ment is usually a test or a senes of tests, although sometimes, unfor 
tunalely, the judgment is based on the personal opmion of the teacher 
Much of the testmg m schools is madequate and meffectual Teachers 
test to fill time, and sometimes teachers test just to test 
In typmg, testmg may be used to measure and it may be used to 
teach, but it should never be used as a motivation device for higher 
grades Tests have been given in ^^mg for many years, but the kmd 
of test used has been faulty because it has not mcluded ail the pomts 
that a good test should provide The most commonly used type of test 
IS die copymg or speed tes^ which is most hmil^ m its abihty to 
measure and most madequate m its power to teach The value of a lest 
depends on the use made of the measures Teachers often administer 
296 
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tests too late m the grade penod to remedy any trouble Sometimes 
they approve tests when their students scores are high and consider 
Uicm unsatisfactory when the scores are low 
The real purpose of tests m typing is to measure the results of teach 
ing, tliat IS, tlie abilities and skills which the teachmg tnes to develop 
in the students Another way of stahng the purpose is to say that test 
mg tries to determine the extent to which the students have achieved 
the objectives set for them in typing Numerous objectives have been 
recognized in tlie many statements of the aim of teaching typewntmg, 
but it is generally agreed that among the desired outcomes of typing 
instruction are the development of skill and its apphcation with the 
ultimate goal of success in the business world The newest purpose to 
be assigned to testing is the development of speed with control Many 
teachers choose to caU these tests “timed writings or timed tests ” 
In general, the purposes that testing m typing should serve may be 
summarized thus 


1 To discover student difBcuIbes for remedial mstmeUon , 

2 To promote competiUon between groups, between individuals and 
with a students past performances or records 

3 To detennine when satisfactory levek of 

4 To determine what achievement may '““7“f,’’7Sefleve“e£ 

student in order diat supenor " Va„ 

achievement and mfenor ones not expected to do more than mey p 

“' 5 °“! stimulate sUidents to greater aeUvity by mfenmng diem at regular 

“Tto tenos?3rspots m die sUidents achievements 

7 To ttfrmine aphludes of students for gmdanee pmposes 

8 To deleimme credits honors etc 

9 To pro^e a P— — 1 

are based only on subjecUve nrinraoal and parents 

n To 'p^ d: : t^Sbasn fo? s^donmg students aeeordmg to 

abibhes effort by their discovery of 

12 To stimulato teachers to mere effective effort y 

either effective teachmg or poor results 

Whde testing is a teaehmg ‘“tshtd^e devoted 

mg when he should be teaching P 

more profitably be spent in b-dTig d ^ m ,ts use 

what the test IS supposed to measur P 
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The test that proves most helpful in realizing a parbcular purpose is 
the best test for that purpose 

The Standards for Testing. Measurement of the results in typing 
must be done m the hght of established aims and objectives As these 
goals are extended, the speed test becomes grossly inadequate to 
measure completely the success or failure of typmg instruction Yet 
ability to copy rapidly is only one of the aims, and frequently a student 
who is satisfactorily competent m this respect may be wholly mcom- 
petent as a typist who can produce a reasonable amount of usable work 
over a penod of tune and m the most accepted form 

Measurement m typmg has undergone some marked changes over 
the years The trend has been away from dependence on the speed 
test as the sole measure of student achievement and has moved toward 
more comprehensive tests that measure performance on various types 
of personal and office jobs This wholesome tendency is bnnging 
measurement m typmg more into hne with instructional objectives 
The changed emphasis m testing is also exertmg influence on course 
objectives to make them more functional 
In passing it must be recognized that the almost umversal acceptance 
of the speed test gave to testing pracbces m typmg a certain uniformity 
and standardization that were not enjoyed by other secondary school 
subjects When objective testing was m its infancy in the high school, 
typmg teachers had already achieved complete objectivity through the 
use of the International Typewntmg Contest Rules Teachers of typmg 
m any part of the country could arrive at the same score on a given test 
paper Speed tests were 15 nunutes m length and meant straight-copy 
work under stress of tune That die difficulty of the matenal copied 
varied greatly from test to test and the wntmg conditions were not 
uniform gave teachers or students httle concern At least, they were all 
talkmg about the same thing, and there was complete understanding 
of each other— then tennmology was crystallized It is not surpnsmg, 
then, that it took a great deal of effort and talk on the part of those who 
saw the mcongruity between stated course objectives and testing prac 
tices to make any mroads upon the firmly entrenched speed test Even 
now it has not been entirely dislodged from its position of pre emmence 
as the sole measurmg device m some classrooms 

Speed tests have their place m typmg instruction, and it is difficult 
to envision a classroom where straight-copy tests imder time, whether 
long or shorty do not funeboa as a learning device and, to some extent. 
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as a measuring device. But modem classroom technique does not 
depend on speed and accuracy on straight copy as the ultimate meas- 
ure of achievement. Nor is there such slavish adherence to the Inter- 
national Typewriting Contest Rules for scoring as there once was. The 
time may not be far away when speed in typing will mean rate on a 
designated type of production work. Already the term is losing some 
of its universally understood meaning, and only confusion of termi- 
nology and of purpose exists at tlie moment. This situation should not 
be viewed with alarm, for any transition period is characterized by 


some confusion. 

A learning standard is an intermediary goal that a teacher sets 
because he feels that its use will aid the student in achieving his ulti- 
mate objective. The speed test is such a learning standard. When a 
student attains a certain copying speed, he may be ready to rntegra e 
his skiU into a “use” situation. One of the greatest weaknesses m *e 
teaching of typing at any level is the failure of the teac er o su 
perfortnanco sLdards for learning standards when the learnmg stand- 
L has served its purpose. Tire learning standard, if P-P-'X 
a real function in the building of typing power and ^ 

eliminated entirely, but teachers too often t nd^s 

a. 

learning standards that the l-minute periods on 

acquire are: stroke 40 words per ^ ,,„,er three 

practiced material ^ . . chanffe a typewriter ribbon 

short lines of unequal length m ’ . jq nunutes; address 

in 1 minute: tabulate three " conds; and « 

envelopes correedy at the mte f ^ .^^ect errors. It 

words per minute for 10 ramutes, ® ^ ^ s p,at (he student 

isobvicusthatnoneoftheselearmj^ tonda^^^^^^^^ 

can perform satisfactorily those 

On the other hand, parf”^ ^ Some examples of performance 

ability to use the mailable 150 -word letters m 

standards that may be set envelopes; from notes corn- 

half an hour with accompany g * ^ whatever Ume 

pose a report on hbrary ^„i„e(es a poorly arranged 

would be vMSonable; ^ .rfonnance should be started very 

tabulation. The timing of stuuenc p 
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early in the course and continued throughout its duration Such timing 
should be used as a learning device rather than as a test 
Some work has been done on the establishment of standards and 
rates of production m Ime with oiBce requirements The practical difB 
culbes are evident, but it is beheved they rjin and will be resolved to 
the end that relative rates attamablc on different kinds of typmg jobs, 
and goals for each land of job, may be established Whether they 
should be uniform throughout the country is a debatable question 
There is evidence that progress is being made toward determining 
office standards suitable for school goals The newer tests measure 
diversified typmg jobs and are closer to office requirements than the 
older ones, some are partially standardized The development of the 
Nabonal Clerical Abdity Tests has exerted perhaps the greatest influ 
ence upon vocabonal objecbves These tests are a step in the right 
direcbon but fall short m not requiring pressure work 
Tesbng As an Aid to Instrucbon Students differ m nabve ability and 
m past experience Some students are eye mmded, some are ear 
nunded, and sbll others are motor mmded These differences become 
promment m their leammg Some students grasp quickly the response 
that IS to be made by seemg another perform it, others require a de 
tailed explanabon, and still others progress more rapidly by being 
allowed to reason out the appropriate response Students also differ 
m the amoimt of pracbce they require m order to reach a given degree 
of facihty m performmg an operabon 
These condihons make the teacbmg situabon a complex one Before 
a teacher can mteUigently direct his efforts, he must secure a diagnosis 
of his class This means givmg tests, marlang the papers, and tabulating 
the results as the first step The next is to interpret the results in terms 
of student needs, and then modify the instrucbon m accordance with 
the mterpretabon. As a whole, different classes have different needs 
and the mdividual members of a class have a great variety of student 
needs The first step, however, in mterpretmg the results of a class test 
IS to ascertam the needs that are common to the as a whole or to 
large groups withm the class This should be followed by an mdividual 
mterpretabon of the results of those at the extremes of the group, par 
bcularly those conspicuously below standard 

Some tests have a general funchon, others are diagnosbc A general 
survey test furnishes general information, which is useful in deterniin- 
mg the general effecbveness of the mstruchon A general test serves to 
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locate the FhideatF who are not yet up to standard, but a more 
elaborate test must he used to reveal tile exact nature of the short 

m°oThdptif " 


It must not bo forgotten that any set of practice exercises is merely 
a teachmg device It is more important that the teacher exphcitly 
recognize in his thinking that he is instructing a group of students who 
Oiifer widely m native atiily, experience, and training, that ah do not 
Jeam m tlie same way. and that a limitation should be placed upon 
training Kecognizing these facts, the resourceful teacher will find many 
devices that will be helpful in adapting the instruction to the needs of 
the student 


A diagnosis cannot be made until students have had some oppor 
tumty to achieve, because achievement is measured through perform 
ance A diagnosis with respect to achievement is, in general, impossible 
until instruction in the subject has been practically completed and has 
only a limited usefulness Until there is agreement upon the particular 
educational objectives to be attamed and the plan of education has 
been modified so that instrucbon will extend over a longer penod of 
time, teachers must necessarily make their diagnosis in other ways 
than by the use of tests 

When one ivishes to inquire into the causes for a given degree of 
achievement, it is necessary to consider the quahty of the student 
material as well as the general organization of the school, the methods 
of instruction, and other factors that contribute to a students achieve 
ment A student who has httle capacity to achieve cannot be expected 
to achieve as highly as one who has a much higher general intelh 
gence The same is true of classes whose average general mtelhgence 
may be unusually high In interpreting measures of achievement of 
either groups or a single student, it is necessary to obtam measures of 
their general mtelhgence While achievements in school subjects are 
important, yet they do not consbtute the total necessary equipment 
Ideals, perspectives, and attitudes are highly important controls of 


conduct 

The content of a test should be as nearly as possible in agreement 
with recognized educational objectives The results obtamed by using 
a test are also indicative of its value The test should be at least ^ 
much for the sake of teaclimg as for the sake of measunng^d mark 
mg AH good learning calls for occasional stock taking This should 
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not be too frequent, but now and then there should be challenges in 
which the student shows ail concerned, himself mcluded, just how well 
he IS domg This is the tune that the teacher should mark every error 
with the greatest care, domg it for an intclhgent and reasonable pur- 
pose, and not as a matter of routine The errors corrected ought to 
show the student how to learn belter, how to set hunself more accu 
rately for his task, how to do his work more mtelhgently, because an 
error is a ^miptom or a sign that one is not usmg his hands, or ears, 
or eyes, or mmd properly 

Interpretmg Test Results. A smgle test measures a students achieve- 
ment and IS a relatively small part of the total field of typing achieve- 
ment. A battery or a senes of correlated or related tests is more 
accurate It is also true that neither a smgle speed test nor a single 
practice record can be taken as revealmg the true status of the student’s 
abihty Pracbee performances vary, and one who gives a number of tests 
will find that test performances vary also It is therefore true that many 
students will do better durmg pracbee than on a test The answer for 
this IS that the final esbmate should be based not on one record, but 
on many ^Vhenever very precise physical measurements are required, 
this IS always done If a dependable and vahd result is to be obtained, 
this pnnciple must be observed. The true abihty of a student is 
revealed, not m a smgle pracbee or lest record, but m a senes of them 
Just how many tests should be used is difficult to say, but perhaps three 
tests out of five, or a week s work, maybe more, maybe less Dr James 
L Mursell gives some pomts to have in mmd when one wishes to 
handle such data in order to get significant results These pomts he has 
summed up as follows “Always remember that no one performance, 
no one record, no one mdex, no one measure can ever give a true and 
vahd picture of any type of human efficiency 
Neither is a smgle speed test the best and most certam means of 
selecbng candidates for a job Every expert on tests and measurements 
would agree with this A far more revealmg factor is the performance 
over a period of bme on a senes of occasions The expenence of a 
number of outstandmg firms and corporabons m testing employees is 
given by Dr S J Wanous m an article, as follows 


Test results are used" merely as an aid to help the employer get a clearer 
more accurate understandmg of the applicant's fitness for offiiS «ork Em 
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ployment slandards that have been set up are stated m terms that are 
general Candrdales for office posihons should possess common sense and 
LmS JhflT'f’^ “■teested n. then work and be willing learners they 

Acv mus^ b ^ that make good impressions 

hey must be good in spelling, pimctuabon, grammar, and letter svnting 
they must be able to type, take dictation, and lianscnbe their notes rapidiv 
and accurately If an apphcant can meet these standards she will have htlle 
diihculty m obtaining office employment or m keeping her job ^ 


If business education is to fuIBIl ils pnmaiy objective, it must keep 
pace with the requirements and standards of business When the school 
turns out a product unable to perform the duties required by the job, 
business pays the bill and the school faces criticism The of effi 
ciency that busmessmen have demanded m the past and busmess 
education has attempted to reach m normal times is weU outhned in 
the above quotation Four standards of efficiency— vocational, funda 
mentals, general information, and personality— are combmed into a 
single statement of what comprises clerical ability 
Variations m Test Performance Any senes of performances is not 
perfectly even This is true of the operation of a machine, whether in a 
factory or your car on the highway The variation may be very slight, 
but It always exists Careful and accurate workers always make allow 
ance for such variations, because they are inevitable With human 
beings, the differences between different performances are sure to be 
much larger than with a well constructed machine The degree of un 
rehability to be expected is considerably greater The question is how 
to deal with this factor of unreliability, how to allow for it, and what 


to do about it 


Why is It that students who regularly type 60 words per minute on 
timed practice work often fad to reach 50 words per minute on a 
formal timed test? How true is the student's statement that he always 


goes to pieces on a test^ If the claim that the difference m performance 
IS due to nervousness is correct, what can be done about it? Some stu 
dents work more rapidly and accurately under the stimulation of test 
conditions than under practice conditions If so, what is the explanation 
of the apparent contradiction that one student does better under test 
conditions while another does worse? Even when working conddions 
are kept as uniform as possible, some variation is to be ei^ected Even 
under practice conditions, the student’s typmg speed wdf not always 

■s J Wanous Tests Used and S.a»^£aabInhed fcr BmpIo)™g Office 

Workei Nalwml Banner. £*»(»» Spnng 1941 
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be precisely the same But when conditions are changed, a more senous 
variation is to be expected This is one of the normal phenomena of all 
human behavior The wise teacher and the properly instructed student 
will understand that it cannot be wholly avoided 
Clearly, excessive variahon is a bad thmg, even though an appre- 
ciable amoxmt of it cannot be avoided When there are gross differ- 
ences, either favorable or unfavorable, behveen practice performance 
and test performance, it is a sign that something is wrong The learmng 
has not been going as it should, and to that extent the teachmg has 
failed of its purpose, and a new and revised approach is needed How, 
then, can variation be reduced, and how can the kind of consistent 
achievement, obviously desirable, be promoted? 

There are two major causes of mconsistent achievement First, it may 
be, and often is, due to lack of emotional control and stabihty Some 
students are so poorly adjusted emotionally that the least thing throws 
them off balance If the teacher makes the nght kind of study of the 
student s records, he can identify such cases by the extreme vanabihty 
of their work even when conditions are held as constant as possible, as 
happens in a senes of identical pracbce periods Many students, al 
though more stable, are stiU bothered and confused when conditions 
are altered Still others cannot react successfully to routme Give them 
a special challenge, and they will make a surpnsmg spurt, but their 
usual performance is infenor The moral is that it is impossible to think 
of building a skill apart from its setting m the student's personality 
The capacity to type 60 words per mmute is not a land of thmg m itself 
It does not exist m the fingers or in the motor nerves, but in the whole 
body and mmd of the mdividual If the student can produce a good 
record only when everythmg is very favorable, his skill will not be of 
much use He must acquire skill plus some measure of control There 
fore, the teaching of control and poise must be made an mtegral part 
of skill traimng Bodily posibon is one factor to consider, but the 
mental poise, the mental attitude, is even more vital A businesslike 
physical attitude helps a correct mental set The abihty to clear one’s 
mmd from distractions and concentrate on the job m hand can be 
acquired only by practice 

The second reason for variable and unreliable performance is that 

e student is so closely conditioned to one single situation that the 
least vanation is very upsetting He has a rigid, rather than a flexible, 
adjustment His skill works well enough when he is given just the nght 
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but when these are ladong, he tends to go to pieces When one 
tnes to operate a closely conditioned, ngid skdl in a new setting, the 
result IS emobonal upset One does not wish to build a skill that will 
work only under a single, limited set of conditions The way to teach 
for flexibihty is clearly to vary conditions This would seem to mdicate 
mat every practice rouUne should not be exactly the same The mtro 
duction of timed tests from time to time will vary conditions One of 
the values of tuned tests might well be the fact that they are psycho 
logically different from practice A well placed, well organized sloh 
may be rather limited and ngid m its uubal stages, but, just as soon 
as one can, one should begin to accustom the student to new condi 
bons 


The Straight Copy, or Timed Test or Wntmg The value of famed 
tests has been discussed earher These straight copy, or timed, tests 
were divided into two lands short (h to 5 mmutes) ‘speed forcm^ 
tests, which serve as a practice device for developing speed, and long 
(5, 10, or 15 mmutes) “speed ffong" tests, which serve to develop sus 
tamed skill and to measure the speed gamed by the practice of the 
short tuned tests The long famed tests are given less frequently (usu 
ally once a week) and the matenal is dways straight copy Ihe 
material for short tuned tests consists of words, phrases, sentences, or 
short paragraphs Either kmd may be competitive m its purpose, the 
student competing with himself, his past records, or the class 
The speed test is probably the oldest test m busmess education It is 
traditional to express typmg abihty in terms of so many words written 
per minute Teachers still recognize the need to measure skill m 
straight wntmg, but whether the speed test is the best measuring 
instrument is a question Benefit or harm may come from the use of 
speed tests, dependmg on whether the teacher uses them with dis 
cnminabon at proper intervals or with reckless disregard of their 
appropriate use The speed lest if used wisely, is a means of determm 
mg objectively the students sustained rate of wntmg under test condi 


nons , 

AU tuned wntmg should be compefafave, the student competing with 
his neighbor, his group (if the dass be divided into fast, 
average, and slow), his dass, or another section Competitive tests are 
the most essential of aU famed tests, because through them tochers 
can exercise a greater control of motivation and progress than Ihroug 
any other device Competitive, short famed tests may be introduced 
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soon after students are able to type continuous matter Timed tests of 
5 nunutes are the longest tests given during the first semester, and not 
many are necessary. The 3- and 4 minute tests will give a sufficient 
measure of the student’s writing rale at this period in his trainmg With 
the second semester, the work of sustained effort may be begun, yet 
students should not be plunged mlo 15-mmute tests at time Sus- 
tained effort must be developed gradually, therefore, it is recom 
mended that the first timed efforts be S-minute tests, and the time later 
lengthened to 10 minutes With personal use students, the 10-minute 
test need not be used, the 5-mmute lest being a sufficient measure 
With the beginmng of the second year, much of the sustained skill will 
have been lost during the summer vacation It is therefore recom- 
mended that the timed test program begin with 5-minute tests and 
extended to 10 nunutes, when the students’ skill been revived Dur 
mg the fourth semester, 10- and 15-mioule tests may be used, especially 
if the students expect to go immediately into office positions A few 
ungraded tests of 20 minutes, 25 minutes, and even a half hour may be 
given to develop endurance for the hours of continuous typing m the 
office The long timed tests are the measure of what has been accom 
phshed durmg the week, so Monday should never be a test day On 
the day of the long tuned test, the class period can accomphshed httle 
else except prepare for, type, correct, record, analyze, and evaluate 
the test The practice before the test must be bnef Its chief objective 
is to achieve a defimte mental set. Each student should determine his 
aim mteUigently at the outset of this brief practice session, so as to 
msure the greatest possible improvement on the test that is to come 
This is a most unportant feature of teacher activity and one that is 
disregarded where teachers use long tuned tests as *Tjusy work ” 

After the practice, the preparahon is made for the test, which should 
give complete relaxation before the test is begun There should be no 
unnecessary talking, no afterthought announcements, a mimmum of 
entreaties or admombons, and no exatement-just an atmosphere of 
cool confidence The pause before the test need not be long or it will 
def^t Its purpose, which is to relax nerves and muscles and create the 
right mental attitude for a good test This determination of aim and the 
areompanymg mental set should be an mdividual matter and not a 
blanket assignment for the class Students easily learn to diagnose their 
nee^ from records and past experiences, and they are mainly mter 
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The procedure for the test may be divided into sk steps Each step 
Will be treated separately ^ 

I PreparaUQti of the Paper Two sheets of paper should be inserted 
m the machine when begmnmg the test, with additional sheets for a 
Jong tost placed at the left of the writer, where they may be obtamed 
instantly \vhen needed The paper clamps should be adjusted to hold 
the paper firmly At the bottom of each pa^e to be used, the student 
should make a line to indicate tliat he is arriving at the end of the page 
and must soon change the paper There are several ways of marlong 
the end of the page A pencU Ime at the right margin an mch from the 
end of the page is most used, because the wnter is apt to watch the 
nght margin more 

A heading should be written on the second Ime from the top of the 
first page The figures used at the end of the test to calculate the net 
speed wiU provide information to be filled m m the headmg after the 
test TThis IS of vaJue to the teacher m maJang the permanent record of 
the test and makes a summation of value to the student A suggested 
form for the heading is 


Elizabeth McKeever Strokes Cross Words Errors Net Bate 


The test should begm two spaces below this 
Five blank spaces after each item will provide space to fill m the 
pencil figures of the results 

2 Preparation of th& Machine According to International Rules 
double spacmg must be used m speed or timed tests However, smgle 
spacmg may be used for all short timed tests, double spacing for the 
long timed tests, to distmgmsh between them According to the Inter 
national Rules, a 70 space Ime must he used When ehte type is being 
used, the line lengths may be 70 unless all machines are elite, then an 
80 space hne may be used, if the work and trammg are not for contest 
purposes There is no specificabon as to where the stops should be set 
L fte above line lengths Since the width of the right and left margins 
need not be considered, it is best to set the margm stops a 
the left rather than the right, to avoid nght margm trouble The 
tabulator should be used for the paragraph mdentabons and must be 
set for a five space mdentahon 
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3 The Copy for the Test When the maclunc and paper have been 
prepared, the copy should be passed out quickly, never face down 
It IS extremely important tint the copy be properly placed at a good 
reading distance Some use a clamp dothespin to fasten the copy to 
the textbook-copyholder Arranging the copy is a part of the “get set 
procedure of the test If the student has a moment to look over the 
test matenal m a general way, the lest will begin with a feehng of 
confidence that can promote good work Questions regarding the mate 
nal should not be answered unless some letter or word has not been 
prmted clearly 

4 The Starting and Slopping Signals To avoid starting errors, the 
machme should be mdented to the starting pomt of the first paragraph 
before the signal to begin is given, but the shift key should not be 
lowered The shock of starling will often cause the shift key to be 
released and a small letter results This error may destroy the morale 
of the student for the test The class shoiJd not be kept waitmg too 
long for the signal to begm the lest A case of nerves may be developed 
m Ae seconds while a class is kept on tiptoe for the starting signal 
Neither is it advisable to keep the class waibng for a slow student to 
make a final adjustment This is unfair to the class and puts a premium 
upon careless preparation Students should be trained to make their 
preparations for a test rapidly and accurately On the other hand, there 
is danger in startmg students too soon— rushmg them into the test 
A wammg signal should precede die signal to start The starting 
signal IS most important An emphatic “Go," shouted at the class, is a 
poor way to start the students on a test, for it gives too much im 
petus The signal must be definite, so that the students will know 
when to begm The following signals are suggested “Ready” (pause 
briefly), “Begin ” The students should be semirelaxed, not tense, fixing 
their attention on the first word or phrase of the copy 

Do not permit anything to interrupt the test Do not walk around 
the room unnecessarily Time the test accurately Use a watch having a 
second hand a stop watch, or one of the several mterval hmers 
The signal to stop at the end of flie test is equally important The 
signal should be loud enough and commanding enough so that all will 
hear and stop wnfang immediately, not finishing the word they are 
writing Each letter written after tune is called gives an advantage to 
the writer, for only three strokes need to be written to add a word The 
best sigial for stoppmg the wnters is Time ” 
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5 Correcting the Test Students should be taught as soon as possible 
to check and calculate their bmed tests This work can begin with 
the first short tuned tests By the time the student is ready to wnte 
long timed tests, he should be as able to correct his tests as his teacher, 
perhaps The interested student is anxious to know the result of his test 
as soon as time is called, so he should check his own test It is better for 
the teacher to read back from the copy, slowly and clearly, while the 
students follow their tests As a variation, sometimes a student may be 
asked to read from his paper while the teacher follows the copy care 
fully Doubts about markmg should be mdicated by a question mark 
in tlie margin, later checked up At the end of the paper students 
should complete the calculation and fill m the heading It is recom 
mended tliat an ordinary black pencU be used by the student for check 
mg, then the teacher should use a colored pencil for recheebng, to 
contrast the two markings Since ink makes a permanent mark and is 
apt to run, it is not recommended for checking any kmd of typewnfang 


papers - , 

Many teachers feel at this point that the test is finished, for the 
results are known But the students attention should be sfrongly fised 
on the result of his labor It should be compared with 
performance If possible, he should determine 
performance was good -"d “h®' 
should be vividly stimulated and thoroughgoing 

be carefully impressed A vital mental set toward his f^^YaXn 
may easily be created at this point, especially if his effort has 

earnest and complete , . -pcuU 

The student should feel that die teacher is m er^ - 

of his test m order to help him-not to failures to 

the basis that a students best ^r^ are , foj. rechecking 

gotten, some teachers have only ose j This plan keeps 

fnd record on which a eertam 

the student workmg to improv Some teachers never 

mmimized because the fear has ^ diey haven t time 

recheck the tests of their ^ the teacher should 

If the test is to be used as " ^ ^md^ ^ 

recheck it, or it encourages ^ the 

the student A students checking sb , j^as an equal chance 

error, never a mark through it. ^ ^h^ald observe the 

to identify the error when rechecking The 
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types of errors made by each student The volume of checkmg should 
never be so great that this observabon cannot be made 
6 Recording the Test It is necessary to keep records of students’ 
tests not only for grade purposes but also to follow their progress 
These records may take many forms Three kinds are graphs, indi 
vidual or class, tabulated records, and grade cards or grade book 
records The regular teachers grade record book is not conveniently 
planned for typmg records Cards that accompany textbooks usually 
do not provide space for test records, bemg designed for records and 
grades of the textbook material Cards of the regular filin g size of 
3 by 5 or 4 by 6 may be used to carry a complete record of the regular 
timed tests on one side and any new type or special test records on 
the reverse These cards, like &e lUustrabon below, should carry a 
semesters record of tests When completed, they may be filed m the 
typmg room and kept as a permanent record of achievement for recom 
mendabon purposes for a job after the student has fimsbed school 
They may be designed by the teacher to fit his teachmg needs and be 
printed at the local prmtmg office at a nommal cost 


Name 

Date 

Time 

Total 

Strokes 

Gross 

Words 

Errors 

Net 

Words 

Net 

Rate 

Grade 


















Tabulated records may be individual and kept by the student from 
week to week to follow his speed progress, or they may be posted on 
the bulletm board or printed on the blackboard These class tabulated 
records show the record of each student after the teacher has re 
checked the tests and are arranged m the order of the net speeds 
Thus, students may see how they rank m relation to the other members 
of the class The record may be divided by means of a double space 
mto groups making net speeds withm each 5-word mterval This helps 
students to study their ranking with others m the class These tabulated 
records may be kept for future reference or comparative purposes 
After students may be rehed upon to perform calculations accurately. 
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eaci, Student may make and keep a tabulated record of all his tests 

practice and graded The foUowmg columns should be mcluded Date 

eng of Test. Total Strokes, Gross Words. Gross Hate, Total Errors 
tmrs per Mrnute. and Net Kate The most important of these for 
]u ^ng progress are the Gross Rate, which measures his output abihty, 

e Errors per Minute, which gives a measure of his accuracy that can 
be compared regardless of the tune, and the Net Rate, which will be of 
value in comparing his speed performance with that of other students 
After every test of 5 or more mmutes, the record sheet is mserted m 
the machine, after the test has been corrected, and a single Ime of 
figures t)^ed in This will give some excellent tabulafaon and fill in 
practice The record will give a true picture of the student’s progress 
if all tests, good or bad, are mcluded Right atbtudes are an essential 
part of the leachmg leammg program The record sheet is one of the 
most helpful devices for creatmg and controlling attitudes toward one’s 
own progress and toward others in the group Jt deserves much greater 
use than it enjoys It has been found indispensable m the traimng of 
the most expert typists, therefore, its use may be recommended to the 
classroom student 

One of the most useful things that business bas given to education is 
the graph In typing, it stimulates mterest, shows progress m a clear 
and striking way, and makes ewdent the features of the student’s work 
that need attention Typewriting graphs may be of two kmds mdi 
vidual, kept by the student himself, and class, kept by the teacher or 
some appointed student on the blackboard or bulletm board and show 
ing the progress of the entire group or class The simpler a graph, the 
more effecfave it is It is not possible to give illustrations and eiqilana 
tions of all the different kinds of graphs that may be used m typing, 
but those that are given should suggest to the teacher the possibilities 
in this type of record The first two illustrations are class graphs and 
should need no explanation The first graph is based on the net speed 
alone, while the second graph includes the total errors made on the 
test Names should always be arranged alphabetically 
The individual graph need not be filled m during class, although it 
requires httle time Some teachers keep them filed in the typing wow, 
and after the regular test each week, the student gets his gmph from 
the file, makes his record on it. and returns it to the file The record 
sheet IS necessaiy to insure against carelessness in recor ing e pom 
on the graph The individual graph may be used almost entirely as the 
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basis of day to day diagnosis by teacher and student, if it is used for 
daily practice tests It tells the tale vividly and in a way that no self- 
delusion can cncumvent The following individual graph illustrates the 
net speed and total errors for each test for a semester 



INDIVIDUAL SPEED CHABT, BASED ON WEEKLY SPEED T E STS 


Another type of individual graph is probably more interesting and 
useful than the one just illustrated Each vertical column contains 
information about one test E^ch horizontal column has three meamngs 
—gross words per mmute, net words per minute, and errors per minute. 
A solid, heavy Ime represents the gross rate, a hght hne the net rate, 
and a broken hne the error rate Two hnes constitute the most effective 
type of graph for this purpose, but the net Ime has been included 
because many teachers have become accustomed to usmg it, and there 
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SCENT’S EBOEEESS CBAPH ON TIMED TESTS 

Second Semester 
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are times when it is desirable to have tins net speed line It should 
never be used in place of the gross line, because it deprives the student 
of accurate information regarding one of the mam elements of skill- 
speed It, therefore, represents a combined speed and accuracy record, 
and conclusions drawn from a comparison between accuracy and net 
speed graphs are bound to be erroneous, and sometimes very mislead 
mg Generally speakmg, tlie simpler the graph, the more effective it is 
Two lines constitute the most effective type of graph for this purpose, 
but, if desired, the net line may be added, as has been done in the 
illustration 

One of the basic prmciples of modem education centers around the 
problem of making the student aware at all tunes of the exact status 
of his learmng progress Volumes have been wntten on how to test 
and measure leammg progress Volumes have been wntten on how to 
test and measure learning, and on the proper use of the resultant 
information The teacher must know a great deal more about typewnt 
mg skills and their acquirement than he can ever hope to tell the 
student, but there are certam simple, outstanding landmarks that the 
student can easily learn to recognize in his efforts to improve his 
typCNvntmg, and it is the rare student who, having been taught these 
outstandmg signs and theu: relationships, does not react with greater 
enthusiasm and will to improve The greatest difficulty hes m demon 
slrating the value of such measurement to a teacher who does not 
possess much typewntmg skill, and m helping him to desenbe 
to his students the simple tecbmque of preparing and reading 
graphs 

In mtroducmg graph work to the class, a few samples of record 
sheets and graphs should be shown the class, explanations made, ques 
hons asked, and suggestions given Later, this will be almost entuely 
an mdmdual student activity assisted occasionally by the teacher when 
necessary After tests are rechecked by the teacher, they should be 
returned to the student, who should be encouraged to go over the 
errors to see what ones he faded to recognize and to look for any 
common error that has occurred two or more tunes Wholesale analysis 
of every error is not to be recommended on every test, largely because 
it consumes too much tune The cIass^vo^k should be so planned that 
the student can have some tune to improve his techmque, both men 
tally and manually The guiding prmciple here should be to select the 
largest possible practice units— phrase instead of the word, the 
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word instead of the individual letter Tins improvement practice period, 
if enthusiastically handled, will furnish tlic teacher with a better insight 
into leammg problems and lead him to develop a much better method- 
ology and teaching technique than any other one phase of typing 
instruction. All the errors and lacks of early trammg show up here The 
effect of bad habits and the diQicuUy of ovcrcommg them and substitut- 
ing good habits arc forcibly brought to tlie teacher’s attention, and he 
should find his experiences at this time most enlightening and stimulat- 
mg At this time, the student can be made acutely conscious of these 
shortcomings 

It is at this time that tlic teacher must make a supreme effort to get 
the student to adopt a definite criterion for daily guidance What the 
student needs is a more basic understanding of his problem and the 
ability to set up an attitude that he can follow with confidence m the 
ultimate outcome The student should strive for accuracy untd he can 
consistently type three out of five consecutive tests with no more than 
one error in each 2 minutes ( 5 error a mmute). This will establish an 
accuracy habit It is then wise to strive for speed and steady, unbroken 
effort until accuracy decreases m three out of five consecutive tests to 
the point where but one error a mmute is made He may continue to 
strive for speed even with this measure of maccuracy if he has thus 
far failed to mcrease his speed, unbl he makes two errors a minute in 
any one test In any case, he should direct his attention toward accu- 
racy, or toward speed, consistently m all his practice within the hmits 
of this rule 

Individual graphs may be suppleaieated by class graphs made up 
on the basis of median or average performance Where classes are 
pitted against each other, these are extremely helpful It is best in such 
cases to record the work of two or more classes on one graph, using a 
different color for each class 

The Objective Scoring of Tests. An objective test is one that vail 
yield the same score regardless of the scorer Therefore, if all com- 
petent scorers of papers arrive at the same score for a given test, then 
that test is objective One way of improvmg tests is to construct a test 
that permits only one correct answer, so that there can be no disagree- 
ment m the scoring Spelling tests have always been objective in that 
there can be no disagreement on the correctness of the spelling of any 
word Many phases of the work in typing may be tested and scored 
objectively The traditional speed test may be objective if the rules for 
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checking and calculating are understood and 
all concerned These traditional tests have been especte 
skdl or skills In so far as skiUs are the proper P“‘“‘ “ ^ P 
tests are of value, yet tliey are not „as htUe 

exclusive measure of typing ability The ®_,1, pence rating has 
correlation between speed in ^ g „ speed 

led many teachers to question the depen P construe 

tests m raUng students and has turn^ N H ^^The need to measure 
Uon of typmg tests that me^ure office 

skill and knowledge under tlic cond 

has been reeoguiatd The eluef diffieul^ * as eodd not be 

to supplement tlie speed measmemen m 
scored objeetively Sometimes the method of scormg 
and mvolvcd for practical use m ‘ assignment work in typmg 
hfany of the forms taught as a par dou,g the assignment 

may be tested objectively Most j^powledge they have 

work, but. after they have Bmshed a bud^h m a 

acquired is often forgotten and valuable time spent m 

later budget, they must be treated u^portant form 

recall work An organised progr^ of ^sh^ ^ Studem 

after they are taught woul p ^ program of testing 

wiU learn when a test is m prosp ^ mastery o 

make it possible to typn^ , .^attermg of a few 

complete course they had be chosen very oaref^X' 

last Lads The tune to give di^oj-^ ^^g, the teaching ^e 
and at no time should they be^ow ^ I„ gen 

of another umt Severd “;;„ader specified oond*^ 

oral, they involve fee demg o^ o^ 

as during the ^ame instructions to ^ „ndi 

limited time alio » rapmutted sometimes, etc other 

nons answered, erasmg p j, ^ durmg a e 

non, and condiUons should ^ ^ess * « *0 

subject No second cfiMC^^ done und^^^ ^ ^ 

the test Rough draft diat ““X ^ 

non The teacher ‘ ^^Jd have major emp j..d, then 

scored Time may also 
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Each day’s assignment or a budget of assignments can be treated 
as a test upon which to base remedial instruction An entire class 
period can profitably be devoted to an output lest Several exercises— 
more than enough to keep tlic best in the class busy— must be done m 
a defimte order durmg tlie class period (no overtime) Time begms to 
count as soon as the signal to begm work is given This type of test 
takes into account the time used m planning or time wasted between 
exercises, as well as the time required for the actual typmg Improve- 
ment m abihty to arrange, m quantity, or in quahty of output should 
be the outcome If development of some desirable trait, such as miba 
tive, IS to be stressed, students may be allowed to arrange an exercise 
without special instructions After the problem is completed, a variety 
of arrangements should be the result These should be displayed on a 
buUetm board, and the next class hour should include a discussion of 
them that should conclude with suggestions for effectmg the most 
attractive arrangement When emphasis is not entirely on grades, the 
testing program m ^ing can become a real pleasure to the students 
—not an activity to be dreaded. When objectively administered and 
scored, the grade, if there must be one, will be a fair appraisal 
The New Type Test The mbroduction of new type tests m ty'p©* 
writing took place some tune ago They have been used to a limited 
extent and are still not favorably received by many teachers To what 
extent measurement of student progress and achievement has been 
affected by new type testing cannot be estimated The use of the new 
type tests as a measunng stick for the piupose of grading is rather 
well established, but this is only one of the possible uses of such tests 
New type tests have been devised requiring the identification of the 
parts of the typewnter Correct finger technique and business customs 
affecting the typist have been evaluated by means of true false, match 
mg, multiple choice, and completion items The use of these types 
of objective tests m typewriting, however, has been negligible and 
sometimes totally lacking New type tests are expected to measure 
knowledgCt and most of those m use were devised for that pur 
pose 

The true false test is not only useful for testing but may be an effec 
tive teachmg device It offers a wide field of mformation in its use m 
typewriting TTie following statements illustrate the construction of 
true false questions 
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T F The paper release is used to assist m removing the paper 

T F The fingers follow the keys when striking them 

T F Capital I is used for typing the roman numeral one 

T F Stnkmg one letter over another is not an error 

The statements of a complehon test may also cover a wide range of 
mformation. They are much hke the true false statements, “^pt t 
they must be true statements The following examples suggest the lyp 
of statement that may be used. 

1 . The finger is the most difficult to control 

2. The most ficquenUy used letter of the alphabet is . 

3 There arc ..... . . . . strokes to an average word 

The multiple-eho.ee test differs to the t 

Statement given has ^vo or more wor ^ 

student is to choose the correct word or sta enie 
meat The foUowmg statements are given to show how this typ 

may apply tp typewriting. 

. hack at the end of a ho® 

1. The carnage u afdie end of a sentence 

2 Always use (one, two, three) sp nhases of 

The matching test lends itself to the "f/„"““twenty items, as 

the work. It should not include more j,a(.ult mechanically It 

a test with more than that '^T”,emenls The list of >tems 

consists of a list of items an a necessary to fill m ® 

always consists of a few , „,ve clear dnections for “o 

blanks before the statements It is ® j he is to do tte 

tests and make sure tot mg *0 beginner on maohin*. 

matohmg test idea may be used Commet- 

parts, as Test 2 of the battery .samples show a short 

cial Education Survey tests 

matchingtestbascdonthebusmess ^.,n 
1 The . 

II. Salutation , ,s wntten 

b Identification tells to whom Ih 

c Inside address . . the letter 

d Comphmenlaiy close „ the courtesy 

e Date hue , Typeviritirtg, Pu “ 

Edoee<l»» S""'' ’ 

.Jane E Oem, Con^merddE^ 

School Pubhshing Company. 
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The student is to find among the items at the left the one that gives 
the correct meamng and insert in Uic blank of the statement at the 
right the letter that represents that item Or he may write the ans^ver 
on a piece of paper should the teacher wish to use the same set of 
statements again 

Tlie matching test idea may be used as a keyboard test An lUustra 
bon of a hand with the correct numbers of the fingers should be 
included with the test or displayed on the blackboard The plan of the 
test IS the same as the one above A list of keyboard letters or char 
acters is given at the left and the statements at the right require the 
student to tell which finger of which hand writes that character 
The recall test is an information or knowledge test and best serves 
its purposes with advanced students It is really a question and answer 
test, used for the purpose of review To illustrate this test 

1 ^Vhat is the penalty for rewriting a line m a timed test? 

2 How 15 the exclamation mark made? 

3 If a legal document has three pages, what expression should be used 
in numbensg the last page? 

Prognoshc or Aptitude Tests Vocational guidance has had a long 
history In early times men attempted to control their objective en 
vironment or to detennine their personal qualifications by magic and 
oracles Only m recent years has a real, scientific approach been made 
to the subject. There is no doubt that much time is wasted by students 
who tram m fields in which they do not have the capataty to work to 
best advantage If it is possible to guide individuals into the vocation 
for which they are most talented or keep them out of the vocation for 
which they have but little talent, a service of inestimable value can be 
rendered to society 

Prognostic tests have considerable promise in most school subjects 
but this IS hardly true in typmg Teachers and administrators would 
welcome such tests if they were available and vahd They could be 
used as a basis for seebonmg mto homogeneous groups that would be 
likely to make better progress They would also find a place in the 
guidance functions of the school m helping students decide whether or 
not to pursue a given subject The construction of prognostic tests is 
still in its infancy At present, no single test or battery of tests has yet 
been devised that will predict a student’s success m learning the skill 
subjects of the business cumctilum or in holding an o£Bce position 
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mvolvmg tliosc skills after they are learned Research effort must con 
tinuc in its attempts to find predictive measures for business subjects 
What has been done has been of some value for guidance purposes, 
despite tlie opmions of some doubting Thomases 

From a vigorous start in the 1920's, when psychologists turned their 
attention from the measurement of general intelligence to the prob em 
of measuring specific aptitudes, some such work has been gomg on in 
business education In 1923, Miss Ann Brcwington, Umversity of C^- 
cago, published one of the pioneer articles m tins field, w ic was 
result of an extensive study she made j , i„ 

During the 1930's, little progress was made The few mo era e y 
successful efforts and the many failures to find “ 

achievement m the skill subjects veo- tkely have pomted *e w^ 
greater degree of success m the future In cases w ere ne 
houships were found and where the shidies were 
be accepted as couclesive, they have ehmmated 
scarcely need to be explored further They ave {gathers’ marks 
of the Lteria commoidy used as 

on one or two semesters of the coarse in " ° ^ without known 
dieted, theory tests m shorthand, ^ adequate meas- 

rehability, and speed tests in typing a workers, but true 

ures of success has become quite ea 

entena of success are yet to be ou pdncation have been made 

Most of the predictive studies in ^ j financial limita- 

for graduate degree requirements, in w 

tionf prevent a^study of -'^mSfeUveteamres before die skill 
tended researches that gather the p pa-ough the completion of 

subjects are studied and carry ,„yn,ent Perhaps the greatest 

their busmess courses and on m P T measures o 

weakness of most of the “anod of dudy-so— 

success have been taken a£ er one full year ° 

less than a semester and ® fiave often been applied a 

weakness is that the J*“eonrse-sometimes oven “ncu'- 

the students began die tough the work of bodi e^e" 

ready with the -"oasure °f encce^ 4at tio 

mental psychologists and it appeared 

problem" is far g on se^ 1 

r prtocf:nTf success m leammg the stenograp 
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be almost entirely m the hands of business educators The possibilities 
of success criteria have by no means been exliausted Dcterminmg and 
using these are the next steps m the work, for how can prediction take 
place if success is not rccogmzcd 

In an article in the Business Education World, Mathilde Hardaway 
says 

The predictive measures that we now have available can be judged only in 
the hght of the success measures that have been used to validate them 
No two tests m the field have been validated against the same cnlenon, and 
consequently their vahdiUes cannot be compared So far as the cnlena used 
on these instruments are of value, the tests yield as high predictions as are 
generally found for comparable measures used m other fields of study Even 
“general mteUigence” tests, which are now widely accepted for guidance 
purposes, show no belter record.* 

I Q *s have been shown to have httle relation to typing success when 
judged by speed tests and manipulative processes, but the relationship 
becomes significant when the measure of achievement mvolves ability 
to arrange and produce usable work. 

Aptitude tests cannot be judged by appearance Users of such tests 
should have some knowledge of the nature of special aptitudes and the 
elusiveness of their measurement Tasks that look similar may not 
require the same abihty and may not even be closely related in the 
requisite abihty to perform them So it is impossible to tell from 
examimng the contents of an apbtude test what it measures with any 
thin g like the same precision that can be done by exammmg an 
achievement test Surprising and disconcertmg results have come to 
some who have constructed aptitude tests 

Combmabons of several factors hold the most promismg possibihbes 
for a sound basis for not only ^idance but for prognosbc or apbtude 
tesbng A combmabon of factors peculiarly suited to each school situa 
bon or subject should be worked out, tentabvely at first, with at least 
one group of students earned through to the complebon of their busi- 
ness course before it can be used with confidence The I Q should be 
taken into considerabon, at least m a general way The simplest group 
of factors that can be recommended would be foreign language grades, 
if available, and previous grades m English, especially grammar and 

* Mathilde Hardaway, “Prognostic Tests for Skill Subjects," Business Edu 
cation World, March, 1945 
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composition, coupled with the best available prognostic test The most 
successful program yet reported was that worked out by Dr Elvm S 
Eyster, when at Fort Wayne, Indiana Tlie data show that predictions 
were made on 617 students Of those who were predicted to be sue 
cesses, only 2 4 per cent failed, and from those predicted to e ures, 
none passed Of the group that was given an even chance, 49 2 per 
faded The factors used in the predictions were mental ratmg aver 
English grades in high school, average of other gra es, scor 
the Hoke PrognosUo Test, and personal trait ratings ma y 

‘“stveral clencal and mechanical aptitude tests 

and industiy None of tliese have been found very sabs a ly 

dichng success in learning ^mg, but some^e ““ 

hL,.., r». . <» — ■* 

“jrL i"— 

to operate a typewnter, it would seem a p prognostic and 
typing has been studied scientifically eno g gppj^ed long ago 
proficiency tests would have ^ ° ^ne test, Thurstone’s 

yet this has not been done In classroom Some 

“Proficiency Test for Typists, sui e classroom but many 

mental tests for typists are ,„ah tests render 

teachers do not appreciate the se Durpose of diagnosis in 

Diagnostic Testmg m j what is wrong and to 

typing IS the same as m mconceivable that mteihgent 

prescribe the proper remedy I medicine witbou 

remedial measures can be taken I ® and not general 

some adequate diagnosis J ,, is at fault and 

The doctor determines that a ^ .eacto of typ-g 

then apphes a specific “olrehensive A certmn 

the same Diagnosis must also ^ ^ teaching of t^>ag 

be the result of several uracy of the typed result-^ 

tunately, but one smaU typist to 

been the basis of diagnosis oonsblute f 

speed, accuracy, or Auen^^J^jtrk « 

point tor diagnosis and rem “ exp V 

L standard of „n.abon suraoundmg ea 

Clans they must diagnose the wb 
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vidual and his abihty This includes mental as well as manual 
considerations 

For many years there was only one wdely used basis of diagnosis 
and remedial work m typmg It was the ‘‘perfect-copy” standard Its 
apphcahon contributed no information to the student as to why he 
made errors m the typed result The teacher did not usually attempt to 
diagnose why the perfect copy was not produced No mtelligent im 
pro\ement practice could be based on such a situabon Its only merit 
was that it was easy to assign, to administer, and to grade This was 
followed by the so-called "error chart,” which provided mformation 
that the student made errors, but gave no clue to the real causes of 
these errors 


From the standpomt of the learner, probably the most important test 
mg, and that which is most produchve of results, is diagnostic testing, 
which is done for the purpose of findmg a basis for remedial teaching 
Difficulties are brought to the student’s attention by tests and remedies 
offered to overcome them A diagnostic testmg program for typmg, 
upon which remedial teachmg may be based, should consist of many 
types of tests, given frequenUy and preferably as short tests 
If a class IS composed of students who have had typmg before, espe 
cially under varied condihoos, an mventory test given before any new 
unit IS presented is very desirable The results of such a test show the 
"^1 class as well as of mdividual students, and it offers a 

sp en d opportumty to make the classwork more mteresting by omit 
e rehashing of matenal that is already known by most students 
These tests also serve as an mcenUve to each student to “mend his own 
ences Before much drill has been given to establish typmg habits, 
should be detected to avoid the wastmg of the 
ent s fame and effort A tracmg around each hand as it is spread on 
j gi'es each student an outlme m which the letters 

<xn o e y each finger can be wntten as he gets the responses by 
ngeimg e ey^ard of his typewriter Such tests are easily and 
quicUy checked by the teacher at the student’s desk and enables 
0,°^ * g to be done at once when it will be most effective 

^ u frequently given by dictatmg questions to be 

. T, if ^ word, number, or short phrase If each 

s en c ec is own test as the teacher reads the answers, an oppor- 
ty IS given or correcting faulty concepts A senes of these tests, 
consismgo per ps ten or twelve questions each, may be started very 
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early in tlic btgninuig course The early tests might contam such ques- 
tions as, "How many spaces should be used after a semicolon?’ Later a 
question hhc, "Wlnt should be included in tlie headmg of the second 
page of a two-page letterr And stiU later, "What is the standard line 
leiigUi for manuscripts?" Tests on parts of tlio machine to he answered 
by inserting numbers found on a diagram of a typewnter can he 
adapted to this method of procedure There are no devices for the 
direct measurement of posture It is conccivahle that a score card could 
be desised assigning points on tlie basis of an ideal posture The habi 
of posture is not to bo found m statements of how to sit at the type 
writer, but It IS in human heings Therefore, the several attempts to 
set up a measuring sUcL for correct posture may serve to diagnose a 
student's position but wiU not male it habitually correct 
There is not just one mctliod of diagnoshc 
many elements to diagnose in the learning process o ^ 

recognized principles of test eonstnieUon apphcable to the ^e oHe^ 
one I eonsLcting and the purpose to be served mm f« ;f 
his endeavors are to be successful The complexity of the procedure 
IS no index of tlie value of tho test or its rmults 
Published and Standardaed Tests for Typewiitmg \V^e a „n«a 
erable number of tests have been a large 

gamed a great deal of P°P“'“^y j^owledge about machine 

number of objective typo items th special sym 

parts, tlicir manipulation, proper spacing oroofreadmg It is a 

bols Some of them test punctuabon^pejng^^^ value The course 

matter of opinion just how far su 

objecUves must decide that Cartam i advanced 

more valuable dunng the early p«i of actual performance 

work They can never subsUtule for “^““^osied to meas 
Various tests have been pubhshed recen X quantity of usable 

ure the ability of the typist to P™**®' “ , di of Ume These may 

work at a sustained rale over a ® ^lodent can achieve 

be used very effectively to ” standards All testmg m the 

producUon standards rather than ^ and a large part 

advanced course should be of the per ^ teachers beheve 

of It should be producUon ««’' f “ Wasted better by problems 
that even knowledge of “how to o , j j^V applying it 

m which die student demonstrates Im taowW^ ^^^p^ots 

Although standardized tests are dis y 
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to ordinary tests, speed tests, or Icacher-constructed tests, they cannot 
be thought of as perfect measuring instruments Some approach perfec- 
tion more nearly than others, but even the best are subject to hniita- 
bo^ that must not be overlooked. The measures yielded by standard- 
ize tests are m general more rehable than similar ones secured by 
ordin^ tests or by the teachers estimates Standardized tests are 
1 ^ e tools that teachers and supervisors may use m makmg their 
more effecbve But unfortunately the teacher of typewntmg has 

very few standardized tests to use 

does not permit the review of all mterestmg and useful tests 
evalnnH™*^^ ^ “donnabon is desired, a complete desenphon and 
anrl available will be found m the October 

carefuUv Testog In many schools students, on entering, are 

t 

witbm a very iLited * of typewntmg may know that 

mentahtv vet t>i(> ^^8® the students in his class are of the same 

for motor skiU are’^\4Sf f® poss'b-lib® 

the teacher’s nmKto ^Vhen there is a wide range of mentahty, 
of busmess educatoTs ft T?” ““P'^oatei It is therefore the hope 
reliably determmon, constructed that will quite 

With rehable apbtude'tel^f ”^ln? leammg to typewnte 

best fitted for vocahn i J ^ possible to select those students 

those for whom only capable of average skill, 

'vith so httle apbtude f i personal use is possible, and those 

nut them to la Vg it Th ^ ^ ^ 'vould be educabonal waste to per 

mlo classes on the basisTf ftr'*'u 1° Somed by groupmg students 
should be the result of scimhc ““‘’“5' aptitude, but such groupmg 
judgment measurement rather than subjecbve 

Devising tests diat 

IfPe of performance tM achievement is difficult The 

penod serves to rank a cl g’ven at the end of each grad- 

“ a measure of the stud.^ tut does not serve 
“V^ge IS ““potency Whon the class 

“ “"“ouaa-oSdaY-f^ 'tideiits score is lowered. Should the 
performance tests ha ^ his score is heavjy affected, 

't-s. ftey should be eo^i^d " “ ‘XPowntaig. ,ust as m any 

^ g^'admg for exactly what they are 
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-a means of ranking Uie doss from the liighest to the lowest on that 
partieular day. They should not be given undue weight as a measure 
of a student’s vocational typing ability. To measure voeational eom- 
peteney adequately, tests covering eaeh produetive appUcation should 
supplement the ordinary achievement test By the use of a senes of 
similar tests, a student is given several opportuniUes to demonshate 

that he has devdoped adequate ability to do a specific typing lob. Aho 

be is given more than one chance to improve on weaknesses reveded 
in tlie preceding test. Thus, tests can motivate, diagnose, and teac 

''1l“pmWrotfm"‘yP»g needs more experimentation and 

res^Se present Jnds ^ listed in Tests end 

Business Eduenlion and shosv that progress has been made. These 

trends arc: 

1. Less emphasis on shod, copying speed tests after teehniques are well 

emphasis on the typing ‘°asTpoSe: to approxi- 

3. Longer pracUco and testing penoi as often as is possio 

mate more nearly office working i»n hons. Penalties for both cor- 

•1. More praedee in noting and correctmg enors. Penain 

tcctiblo and uncorroctiblo errors. ..nmirectible errors. 

5. Regular rejection of items „ involved in doing a com- 

6. Mom attention to 

posito typing job as contrasted with straight copymg. 


CLASS DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

L HOW does the purpose of testing in typbrgcompare with the piuposeo 

measurement of techniques ^ starting a class on an 

3. How important is the tcach» s b g 

portant Led test? May >' f Sd Cpmvided for the measurement 

4. What different kinds of tests should be pm 

of different typewriting abihtira?^^ h„w may 

5. How may testing m typing ^ instruction? 

used to 4ch? How may b' “ lasting in lypmg as give 

0. Discuss and evaluate the twelve purpose 

in this chapter. „ Tests end M""- 

.Beujamh. . Hayn. M. R. 1- 

uremenis In Business Educellon. Sooth-West 
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7 May speed tests be considered the ultimate measure of achievement m 
typmg? Why or why not? 

8 Differentiate between learning standards and performance standards 
for testing m typewnting W^t is a production standard, and how is 
It related to the two above? 

9 Do the same pnnaples apply for mterprotmg test results m typewntmg 
as for other tests? 

10 Are variations on test performances to be expected m typewntmg? What 
are some of the causes? 

11 Can vanabon m test performance be reduced? If so, how? How can 
consistent achievement be promoted? 

12 ^Vhy are tuned tests given? How useful are they m measuring the 
ahihty of a typust^ Discuss their advantages and dimdvantages 

13 What is an ohjecfave test? Can the different phases of typewriting worh 
he measured ohjecbvely? 

14 Supply an additional item for each new type test described in the 
chapter 

15 \Vhy IS the class average, or median, an imperfect method of determin- 
mg the real ability of the class as a whole? 

16 Does testing help a teacher to determine the weak pomte in his method 
of mstrucbon? If so, how? 

17 To what extent are the error charts that have been used diagnosbc 
tests? Diagnosbc testing may be the most producbve of results if it is 
followed by what? 

18 How considerate should a teacher he of cases of nerves in tuned wntmg 
work m typewntmg? 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Grading-the Measurement 
of Achievement 
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basis for advancement from class to class, for election to honorary 
societies, for the award of academic honors, for graduation from hig 
school, and they now decide his admission to college or employment 
m the business field If grades were simply means of gwmg some stu- 
dents prommence above others, the question would be immaterial, 
but the grade has in more than one sense a cash value A lack of 
umfornnty of gradmg among teachers of each subject means that 
values are taken from some and undeservedly presented to others The 
variability in the marks given for the same subject and to the same 
students by different teachers is so great as frequently to work real 
injustice upon the student Whatever contributes to a greater uni- 
formity of grading contnbutes directly toward a better mutual 
understanding and a greater community of purpose among all 
teachers 

Teachers tell students not to work for marks, but, so long as marks 
determme progress and assume to measure ^owtb, students will and 
should be intensely mterested m them Yet most schools are guilty of 
usmg every possible device to stimulate interest m high marks Honor 
rolls based on grade points are given pubhcity Valedictorians and 
salutatonans are selected on die basis of marks Medals and scholar- 
ships to colleges are granted to those receiving the best marks Marks 
determme credit or failure, promobon or retardabon, graduabon or 
eliminabon In fact, the enbre scholasbc maclunery of any school 
operates on the basis of marks With so much attenbon given to marks, 
it behooves principals and teachers to be senously concerned that 
marks be awarded only for the abaimnent of worth while objecfaves 
The Purpose of Marks. Nfarks or grades have been used for so many 
jears in school and college instruction that the significance that should 
properly be attached to them is often overlooked The mark should 
show the student his standing in comparison with those of his fellow 
students, his knowledge of the subject matter, and the quaUty of his 
work The student is interested m knowmg if he is progressmg in his 
work, falhng behind, or mamtaming a constant level The only real 
check he has upon the results of his efforts is provided by the esbmates 
placed on these results by his mstructors Teachers use marks to mob- 
%alc students to do their best and to evaluate the efficiency of then 
own work. Parents rely on marks to estimate the success of their 
children m the usual school acbvibes ^Vhethe^ or not present marking 
s) stems accomplish these purposes is a quesbon 
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Grades lie usuilly mcorporaltd in the report cards sent to parents 
and in the records of Uicsc reiiorts Upt in the principals office Most 
tc relit rs do not assemble and compute marks except as they are re 
quirtd for tlie report card It is intended that these 
supply the pircnt «ith .a basis for cooperation with the school in the 
interest of tlie student To tlie teacher, tlie marks are supposed to 
indicate how weU or how poorly he understands the ““ 

colicctise ncc-ds of Ins class To the school, the marks “ 

gite reliable and Intcrprctable records that make P““‘“e a pra^r 
placement of tbe s.udLt To the prospechie 
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muDity to send out graduates with high marks when they ha\e not 
attained the degree of mastery that entitles them to such marks Hence, 
the need m typing is for two separately stated grades, one mdicatmg 
absolute achievement and the other indicating relative improvement 
If but one grade can be entered on the report card or on the office 
record, then the best grade is an average of the two grades If they are 
averaged, different weights can be given to the two grades, for exam- 
ple, a weight of 2 for the achievement and 1 for the improvement 
grade If it is thought better to use only one, then the achievement 
grade should be the choice. 

Smee it seems necessary to have grades, they ought to be such that 
they can be used intelligently, and the only way they can be made 
to serve mtelhgent use is to reach a measurable agreement as to what 
they are meant to indicate A grade m typing, for mstance, should 
represent achievement When the student is graded on the basis of 
achievement only, he is being graded on the quality of his work When 
the teacher grades on the quantity of work submitted by the student, 
he is gradmg production When he penalizes the grade for mattention, 
he is grading attitude ^Vhen he d^ucts from the achievement mark 
because the work was handed in late, he is grading punctuality If it is 
desurable to consider other elements, hke the student's effort, this trait 
should be so separate and disbnct m its definition as not to be confused 
by any chance with the actual achievement grade Should it seem 
expedient to pass on character, personahty, or fitness for a job, the 
marks should be distmctly defined and kept separate from all other 
marks 

Teachers may be confused by the elements they hear discussed for 
making up the grade of the typing student. The terms most frequently 
mentioned are abihty, performance, technique, accomplishment, atti 
hide, improvement, achievement, responsibihty, and skill It may help 
to define and compare some of these. 

Abihty describes how gifted a student is m learmng a slall hke 
typmg Accomplishment is largely determined by abihty, but the 
teacher must recognize the type of student whose abihty is not reflected 
m his accomplishment for lack of earnest appheahon. Most teachers 
feel that grades should indicate accomplishment, and not abihty alone. 
Performance is detennmed by neither abihty nor accomplishment; and 
IS a difficult factor to grade The student who does a piece of work 
without error, using poor techmque, is workmg for a grade and not 
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for skill iniproiLmcnt Teachers must teach many things that cannot 
he graded-m fact, need not be gradcd-such as co operation, respon 
sibdity, honesty, and the right attitude toward his work, his teacher, 
and his fellow students Sometimes these characteristics are reflected m 
die grade, but tlicir use in that way should be linuted and cany no 
thought of penalty They may, however, be used as a basis for recom 
mcndaUoii when die time comes for a job Students brrng attitudes of 
every sort into the classroom and will change them as eneumstances 
and mood dictate. Dr Manon M Lamb sets up a 
by which atUtudes may be evaluated ■ Some schools follow 4e pmo 
Uco of havmg teachers grade a student on subject mat er w , 
rate him aecLing to a cheek hst of personahty and chmacler ato^ 
butes Tlus IS a ratmg procedure for admmistrative j 
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the practice time devoted to the exercise^ students will proofread their 
work belter and the grading will be simplified for the teacher Unless 
loo long a time is allowed, tlie variations of tlic normal frequency curve 
will be found time after time, and each student will slip into his place 
m the group witliout calling on the teacher to pass judgment on him 
lie IS graded on the actual work he has done, which may be called 
his achievement” Each day his achievement will be more or less than 
the previous day, depending on the difficulty of the exercise, his 
physical fitness for Ins work that day, or the way he applied himself 
Thus, many thmgs will affect lus mark each day— but the student deter- 
mines these elements, not the teacher— therefore, it is fair because it is 
impersonal and objective Wherever it seems necessary to raise the 
quahty of work, a limit may be placed on the number of errors a piece 
of work contains This hmit of errors should never be a fixed figure for 
all work but should fluctuate accordmg to the length and difficulty of 
the exercise 

The achievement of the student on each piece of work will be aver- 
aged to determine his mark for the grade period, and a comparison of 
that mark with the mark for the previous grade period will show his 
improvement as he progresses m the course When the teacher marks 
achievement, he should be concerned only with what the student can 
really do When he marks improvement, he is concerned with reward- 
ing those who have made much improvement but who still may rank 
low m real achievement This means that he wants to encourage some 
students by complimenting their industry Thus, a student’s improve 
ment may be reflected m his achievement 

Grades in advanced typmg should be based on a weightmg of the 
excellence with which all course requirements are met This means 
that grades should be based on the student's speed and accuracy on 
straight copy, on his improvement from the begummg of the course, 
on his dependabihty in fulfilbng assignments and followmg direcbons, 
and most of all on his ability to do vocational typmg— to prepare for 
a job Speed test grades may be unfair m the advanced class unless a 
means for grading improvement is found A student who could type 
70 words per mmule when the course began and at the end has m 
creased his speed only one or two words per minute should not be 
given an A m the course It as difficult to grade improvement in speed 

ecause it is harder to improve at high levels of speed than at lower 
levels 
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In grndmg, as n. setting up standards, too much emphasis has been 
placed on straight copy work and too little stress on pro ^ 
odicr typing skdls Tim use of textbook exercises and tests at the end 
of each grading period as die basis for grades on 
duction fobs isLponsible for mneb of the lack of 
vocational typing Counting work on textbook 
work and grading it as such is undcsuablo vv cn * “ 
to work on assigLicnts outside of class, P“^“„anee. 
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than the percentage method Persona! feelings of the teacher are hkely 
to play too prominent a part in the eSort to maVe the fine classifica- 
tion of the percentage method In the busmess field there is an even 
more serious objecbon— the passmg mark, which is usually 75 per ccn^ 
IS too low A student who goes through a business course averaging 
between 75 and 80 can never cope with the demands of the exactmg 
busmess office, and is hkely to become a failure in his job With the use 
of the normal distnbution or frequency rating method, it is possible to 
maintain a higher standard of attainment for the passmg mark, D 
Smce both methods axe sbll used, it will be necessary m this chapter 
to treat both symbol and percentage methods in the suggestions for 
grading typing work. 

The Need for Standards. Busmess requires much of its workers For 
years busmess took the product of schools and molded them to fit their 
needs This required several months sometunes, but busmess seemed 
to expect to do this, because it bcheved something was necessary to 
bndge the gap between the training course and actual expenence This 
naive attitude prevailed in busmess for years, and then busmessmen 
began to question the efficiency of tbeur office workers Typmg teachers 
saw a challenge m this cnbcism and have tried to justify the standards 
they have been usmg as well as evaluate them in terms of busmess 
needs Perhaps this has been a factor m bnngmg about the trend m 
producbon trainmg m the teachmg of typewntmg 
The success or failure of a teacher is largely measured by the degree 
to which his students succeed or faiL Settmg aside the differences in 
personal charactensbcs of teachers and their abihty to tram students m 
habits of honesty, courtesy, punctuality, neatness of work, and personal 
appearance, the success or failure of students m typmg may be 
attributed to the differences m the standards of measurement of 
student attainment used by teachers If a teacher, through a desire to 
promote his students, uses a low standard of measurement; those stu 
dents will be forced to remam m underpaid posibons or fail entirely 
While there is no doubt that the schools have not been so efficient as 
they should be, busmess also has faded. It thoughtlessly accepted as 
job standards those developed by the schools as lea rnin g devices and 
has parfaculaxly faded m giving on the job trainmg instnicboo. Busi- 
ness shoidd accept the responsibility for determmmg the job standards 
Then, m co-opexahon with die school, busmess should provide for 
canymg over school learning mto die office Office managers and steno- 
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graphic supervisors must be less ready to condemn the work of the 
sdiools and more willing to help the beginning wor er in a J 

ment to his ofiicc lob. , , . t„ 

mat Are Actual Job Standards? Standards are goab, ob)^Uves In 
their desire to set up objecUve standards, business teachers have set up 
standards demanding a given number of -ordr per - o - ^^rt 
liand dictation, typewriting, and transcription or gr ^ 

secretarial course m high school, standards are usually considered O' 

have also set up tlieir personal tests m e since teachers use 

nel oEcers assume tlieso standards to e ^ stenographic 

diem On Uic other hand, teachers go to ^nh 

supervisors and ask tlicm what their s standards of the school 

datmg tlieu- objectives Thus, busmeM copi 

and the school those of busmess, an nei bteakdowns of 
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Standards in typmg classes ar ^ ^ Survey 
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It IS true that, m some ofBces where there arc a considerable number 
of workers and where the jobs have been roulinizcd, general guide 
standards can be followed For example, a typist in an hour should be 
able to type three to five nontcchiucal stencils free from error or com- 
pletely corrected, 100 three item cards or envelopes, ten average lengtii 
letters, or 100 fill ms Attamment of such standards assumes that 
workmg conditions are good and interruptions arc rare When the 
stenographer serves as recepbonist, general clerk, and telephone girl, 
m addition to regular stenographic duties, all formal standards cease to 
operate In fact, formal attempt at standardizing most office operations 
IS qmte futile Quahty of work and general attitude are the only mean 
mgful factors in evaluatmg stenographic service Only to the extent to 
which formal school and employment standards help the beginnmg 
stenographer attam such pracbcal job requirements are they of any 
significance Thus school standards are only an approximation of what 
IS required on the job 

Increased competitioa is foremg busmessmen to devise ways of ob 
taming greater production efficiency While many busmess offices have 
no satisfactory standards, an mcreasmg number of office managers are 
adopting standards of output that they expect office workers to meet 
The production techniques of mdustry are finding their way mto the 
office Job analyses and motion studies are being made, efficiency 
devices tested, and records kept of mdmdual production There is one 
best method by which maximum production can be attamed, and busi 
ness is seelong and finding it The typing teacher must keep abreast of 
these changes A wide gap exists between school and busmess stand 
ards Schools have been content to thmk m scholastic terms only, 
school credits and a diploma being all important The graduation 
diploma IS utterly inadequate as a standard of vocational compe 
tency 

School standards in typing have too often, been mterpreted solely m 
terms of words per minute, with a specified number of errors allow 
able, but business wants a worker who can produce mailable letters 
For some time there has not been agreement as to what constitutes 
a mailable letter That must be determined through a specific occupa 
bonal survey and job analysis of the current practices m local busmess 
offices Where concrete standards of achievement are lacking, the 
typing teacher should enlist the help of local busmessmen in devising 
satisfactory mimmal requirements for entrance into office work. In the 
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larger centers tlic standards indicated by the better types of employ 
rnent agencies arc reasonably good measures for determinmg e va ue 
of a vocational course. Many such agencies cater to a se ect usmes 
clientele, and their standards therefore represent ‘h® ° 

the most desirable positions in the area. Emp oya i ity i e * 
necessarily a desirable criterion, because “ to p 

change from time to time and employers are ^ 

many workers whose skills are far below desirable standards. It rs not 

so much the job, as success in it, tliat counts. the stand- 

The lugh school should not aim to tram studen 
ards demanded of c.rperieneed workers^ It ^ 

meet the initial job standard reqmred by b^me ^ j 

workers. At the beginning of each course “ gusiness 
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recommendation for a job. Therefore, the holder of a certificate of 
proficiency must demonstrate that he is qualified in all respects to 
receive the honor. This means that the student must substantiate his 
ability to meet the required standards of business as well as of the 
school. Students who complete all the assignments in the typing course 
but who fail to reach some of the other standards may be given credit 
for the course, if the teacher chooses; but tl\ey should not be certified 
as typists except with clear explanations of their limitations and lack of 
qualiJScations. Typing skill functions at various ability levels; and, 
aldiough there is need for typists at low-ability levels as well as high- 
ability levels, there is danger that pnduates will be placed at the 
\vroDg level of work unless txaining records are accurate and complete. 
It is unfair to the student, and a reflection on the teacher, when the 
student takes a job above his ability level. 

The Problem of Setting Standards. One of the most difficult problems 
in teaching typing is that of setting achievement standards. The speed 
standard on straight copy too often overshadows many other equally 
important phases of typing sldlL Most schools have a definite require- 
ment for speed and accuracy on timed writings. On the high school 
level, the state course of study generally sets sueflr a standard, while 
in colleges the standard is usually set in the school catalogue. These 
sources state specific standards for speed and follow the statement with 
generalized remarks about productive skills; so the only standard that 
is definite is the speed standard. The speed set tends to become the 
minimum requirement for the course, and other abilities are assumed 
to be developed if the student does die daily work assigned and com- 
pares favorably with his classmates in other things. The practice of 
making standards look good in school publications gives rise to another 
difficulty. Ideal standards are ^ven in dieir published materials, and 
beyond this standards mean nothing. 

A standard is most useful when it is set as a guide for the average 
student. Standards are usually minimum and so are really unsatisfac- 
tory as student goals, although they are helpful to the teacher. The 
development of vocational proficiency is the main objective of any 
advanced typing course; so its standards should include specific 
achievement rates for every phase of typing that is taught. Failure to 
set standards on production is not surprising because of the diffi- 
culties that arise in determining what should be considered satisfac- 
tory performance in such skills as letter setup, tabulation, etc. It is 
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mg the general welfare of the class Such an attitude would aid in 
establishing desirable work habits, m promoting careful use and care 
of the equipment, and in sbanng the responsibility for classroom man- 
agement The student should assume a responsible attitude toward his 
work. This would be shown by the promptness with which he starts his 
day's work, by the steadiness by which he works at his assigned task, 
by his adherence to high standards of performance, by his study of his 
errors and his endeavor to ehmmate them, and by the contmued 
improvement be makes 

The work of the first year should give the beginning student a sure 
foundabon for growth in speed during his advanced course, and the 
training m speed should give the advanced student a keen desire 
for skill m operation, so that the possible 60 words per mmute reached 
by hirn will be only a beginmng of what he will try to accomplish 
after his typing course has been completed 
Standards of achievement are not )ust speed goals nor accuracy 
attainments, neither do they specify how many budgets or assignments 
are to be done durmg the semester They are learnings to be achieved, 
skills to be developed, and habits and attitudes of conduct to be pro- 
moted It IS, therefore, difficult to be specific, to set up these attain- 
ments in concrete form, but as defimte standards may prove helpful 
to some teachers, they are here discussed In usmg them remember 
they are flexible, so teachers may use them to fashion their own 
First Semester Durmg the first semester m typmg, students should 
accomplish at least these things acquire a knowledge of the mecha 
msm of die typeivnter m general, correct fundamental habits of opera 
tion, establish a good wntmg position at the machine, memorize the 
keyboard, and be able to operate the machine continuously with rea 
sonable accuracy and a good stroking technique Speed requirements 
should not be used nor errors p-^aaLzed Swift strokmg should be 
habituahzed, and not slow, caubous wntmg to avoid errors Conbolled 
wnUng should be encouraged, to insure accuracy later 

Second Semester (Vocabonal Typewntmg) Durmg the second 
semester, the student should attam the abihty to write correctly and 
arrange attracbvely any length or land of busmess letter He should be 
prepared for transenpbon work after this semester He should be able 
to address envelopes rapidly yet correctly He should be able to ^e 
simple tabulabon welL He should learn to type the simple manuscript 
forms He should attam controlled wntmg so that he can wnte easily 
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from new matter w lUi a high degree of accuracy As a test of his attain 
mcnl m speed, he should he able to wnte on new matter for 10 minute 
penods at tlie minimum rate of 30 net words per mmute, if he claims 

1 1>1 Irt wnJn hcfw( 
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the vocational student, and it should be remembered he may not have 
the gift for typing tliat is expected of the vocational student. 

Third Semester. During the third semester tire student should leam 
to solve practical problems in arrangement, to type corrected copies of 
rough or handwritten drafts correctly and quickly, and to type accu- 
rately and arrange attractively the more difBcult manuscript forms. 
Any special business-letter forms not taught in tlie second semester 
may be taught, as well as the making of more than one carbon copy. 
His ability in controlled writing should be extended to more dilBcult 
copy and for longer periods of time. In speed, he should be able to 
\vrite on new matter for 10- and 15-minutc periods at the minimum 
rate of 40 net words per minute. If he is an average student, he should 
write beriveen 45 and 55 net words per minute; if he is superior, he 
should type at 60 or more net words per minute. An error limit that is 
neither too lenient nor too rigid should be used xvith a penalty of ten 
words o5 for each error used. The selective process can well operate 
again at the end of this semester, and only those students who can 
earn a certificate of proficiency or be conscientiously recommended to 
office employers and business teacher-training institutions should 
be permitted to continue with the fourth semester. 

Fourth Semester. The fourth semester is really the most essential 
one, so far as the standards of attainment are concerned, for at the 
close of its work the student goes into tho business world to suc- 
ceed or fail. Therefore, this semester’s work should aim to clear up any 
vague or uncertain points in the course, as well as step up the student’s 
output ability. During this semester he must leam how to do the more 
difficult types of tabulation. He should develop a knowledge of legal 
and business forms that will not only cover their writing but also their 
meaning and use, if that has not been taught in other courses. His 
ability in controlled writing should be further improved and greater 
endurance developed, so that he can type all day in a business office 
without fatigue. In speed, he should develop the maximum of which 
he is capable. This should be at least 50 net words per minute, 55 to 65 
for the average student, and 70 or more net words per minute for the 
superior or ^fted student. An error limit should be used that is more 
rigid than for previous semesters, and 10 words should be penalized 
for each error in calculating speeds. 

This semester should provide sufficient work under pressure to bring 
production speeds up to the standards required by the business office. 
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TIicsc production goals may be obtamed as follows applying the 10 
word penalty, tahe tlie average of three 5-minute, straight-copy tesb 
on which errors have been carefully marhed and net speed etermine 
1 his average copying rate may be used in setting production go 
oUicr matenal Icpcnmenlal studies have set up the foUowmg relaUon 
ship between net copying rate and llie typing under tune o 
other kinds of material 
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the first judge of this The final judge is the teacher, who can requue 
work to be rewiitten Tlw student should not be required to rewnte 
a copy, however, unless he is going to learn something by doing so 
Where it seems necessary to raise the quality of work, Uic teacher 
may place a hmit upon tiic number of errors any piece of work may 
contam Requu-mg absolutely accurate work creates tension, which 
makes errors, but tension is minimized, if not entirely removed, when 
the student is asked to do his best 

The word “perfect" has been overused It may suggest force or com* 
pulsion and is often given too mu<di emphasis by the teacher The 
word “accurate" or “concct" may convey the same meaning and wiU 
not only reheve tension but give added meaning to the word “accu- 
racy " 

The required assignment work is not all important but is needed to 
teach the forms It does hide toward developing straight-copy skilL It 
should, whenever possible, emphasize independent thinking and re 
quire as htUe exact copying from the book as possible Dependent 
copying 1$ bad, because it is not practical and teaches very little Give 
the student a problem whenever possible and thus teach him to think 
This means the teacher must be expertly familiar with typewntten 
forms 

Grading Is a Process of Evaluabog Many methods of grading may 
be apphed to typing work It is especially adapted to objective grad 
mg Yet, die end of each week finds many teachers quesbomng the 
vahdity of the grades they have assigned to the work banded in by 
their typing students, and the end of each quarter or semester finds 
many typmg teachers questioomg the fairness and the adequacy of 
their grading methods It is easy to list factors that control the grade, 
such as method of checkmg the papers, pomt of emphasis used, quaUty 
of work expected, quantity of work required, time allowed for the 
work, condition of the equipment, and the leniency of the teacher, yet, 
m most cases but one or two factors may determine the grade given 
The mtenlions are probably good, but teachers may be prone to follow 
the path of least resistance, that is, do it the easiest way 
A school mark, or grade, is an mterpreted measure of achievement It 
expresses a comparison of a measure of achievement with a norm, 
which IS usually subjective It exists only m the mind of the person who 
gives the mark and therefore different teachers use different norms 
The same teacher likely uses different norms at different tunes If the 
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studuit should bo judged by another teacher who has m mmd a d^er 
cut norm, the grade wdl he different Failure to recognize this distinc 
tion between scores and school marks constitutes one of the hmitatiom 
of tesung or grading A score is an absolute measure of achievement, 
hut until It IS compared with a norm, it has no meaning 

The words "grading" and "esaluaUon" are often used synonymously 
r Manon M Lamb disUnguishcs tlicm tlius 
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Publuhing Company, pas 
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three purposes? If only one paper a week were graded for each stu- 
dent, 18 to 20 grades would be available at the end of the semester. 
Would an average of that many grades be enough to gue a fair 
estimate of a student’s attamment? If two papers a week were graded 
for each student, 36 to 40 grades would be available, and one paper 
a day would give 90 to 100 grades. How many papers or grades arc 
really needed to give a vabd mark? D. D, Lessenberry ^ recommends 
the “selected problem plan” in gradmg, that is, choosmg for grading 
cextam exercises and problems that sample the student’s skill and job 
proficiency. He says drills represent new learning or drives toward 
new skill objectives and should be checked but not for grading pur- 
poses, they should be checked to reveal student progress and needs 
He further recommends that two-lhirds of the final grade for the grade 
penod be based on the grades for the selected exercises referred to 
above, and one-third of the final grade be based on lest results James 
L Mursell * advises teachers not to place faith in a single record but 
to scan a senes of records before attemptmg to measure progress. 
Somewhere between these two opinions there must be found a way of 
bandlmg papers that will conform to a sane conception of the function 
of the teacher and, at the same time, provide a close check on the 
productive abihty of each student. Emphasis should be shifted from 
typing to establish a good grade to typmg to achieve a particular 
objective 

To satisfy the redemial function, it is not necessary to grade every 
paper typed Remedial work involves diagnosis of errors and the apph- 
catoOTi o£ corrective measures Enoxs are, generally speaking, eitiier 
acadental or habitual Not much can be done about the accidental 
errors, but the habitual ones need remedial work Since habitual errors 
are likely to occur m almost every paper the student types, an analysis 
of almost any paper would reveal some of them, so every paper need 
not be graded to find them It seems doubtful that every paper should 
be graded for motivation purposes, although students have been con- 
ditioned to beheve that any paper handed in should be graded and 
returned Students should be interested m knowing how well they have 
done, what progress they are makmg, but surely grades caimot be the 

* D D Lessenbetiy and T Janies Crawford, Manual, 20th Century Typewriting 
Fifth Edition, South Western Publishing Co , pages 58, 59 

“James L Mursell, “Acquiring Consistency and Dependabihty," Business 
Education World, September, 1941 
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only type of motivation used if teaching is to be effective Other means 
of stimulation must be used 

Measurement in typing should supply tlie student with a measuring 
stiek that will enable him to determine for himself the degree to w e 
he has mastered the habits he has been engaged in establishing Ihe 
necessary knowledge, altitudes, and skills should be teste an ev 
alcd by the most effective testing and grading devices Few 
teachers who have attempted seriously to apply 
and modern testing methods will question the statemen a 
petent teacher can determine the rank and m ivi u 
students more efficiently by careful study from ay to ay , j 

dcntsatworkthanhecanbyspending long hours 
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and extensive calculations to evaluate the test measure 
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The students grade should always reflect lus total performance, if it is 
to be a measure of achievement and a guide to lus probable future suc- 
cess m conbnuing courses or in tlie use of tlic knowledge and skill m 
later years 

Gradmg Technique of Operation. To get a good grade, the student 
will be interested in the product (his paper), and not m the learnmg 
process (his technique of operabon) Teachers are interested m the 
product, too, but they are more concerned about the process, for tliey 
know that the only elfeobve road to skill is through the development 
of good techniques Students seem to be more concerned with attain- 
ing accuracy than wiUi getbng cither speed or good technique, for 
they expect to be graded on accuracy If high produebon speed plus 
accuracy is to be achieved, good operabng techniques must be devel- 
opd Sbessmg production speed through grading is rare m typing 
closes the gradmg of techniques is also rare, because teachers find it 
difficult to pde this quahty objeobvely Givmg grades for techniques 
IS a somewhat subjechve process, but it is worth whde if only because 
It causes the student to try to improve those techniques and to ar- 
rive at a general impression of whether his are good, ordmaiy, or 


The simplest method of grading techmque is to make up such a 
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other seincsttrs also, only it need not be used so often, especially dur- 
ing the fourth semester Tlic teacher should try to supply die sugges 
tions necessary for the correction of poor technique, or the who e 
grading plan loses its effect. 

Grading the /Vssignnicnt or Fonn Work. The function o e tex oo 
material is to teach the typewritten forms This learning mvo ves 
solution of problems that may require experimentation on the part 
the learner, a checkup by the teacher on proce ure an un 
mgs, followed by praclicc by the student to locate the ng 
habets and to estaUh a mastesy of the nght forms, and *enjesbnj 
to determine tlio extent of die Icammg that hns ‘“1“ P 
Uns fonn work faUs m the sceond, thud, and fn"' 
textbook matenal for the first semester “ "I ^ corrected 

bo used as such Tins should 

or cnUcally inspected by the student an , , should be pre- 

fer remedial purposes The few simple forms taught should P 

sented near tlio end of tbrs first semester. exercise and 

1.1 grading form work, it « budget Tins 

stnke an average for tlio grade on ^ estimate of what a 

IS far fairer than if the teacher madmg the exercises 

unit of several exercises is word. P'“^, 1 turn, depend 
depends on the requirement, ® ''each exercise mvolves a great deal 
on tile type of exercise But gra g pf exer- 
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grading to ^“Voperativeness, “^fieybf^d has been 

rt tls he must during to coutmuity para 

covered, some exercises may 
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graph-practice period that follows llic keyboard work. Those to be 
graded may be selected by samplmg" or the assignment of an exercise 
once or twice a week, using the surprise element in choosing the day. 
Since the ohjective is practice, the students may be allowed to practice 
the exercise before it is written as an assignment; then but one copy 
should he permitted for the graded copy. The practice will tend to 
develop self-confidence for the graded work. Credit or grade should 
not be given for extra practice work. Indirectly, it improves the stu- 
dents ability to do the next piece of graded work. Equal stress must bo 
laid upon his abihty to do a certain amount of a certain quality of work 
in a given time and at the same time that all other students arc doing 
the assigned task. 


^ Each student should he encouraged to write as many complete exer- 
cise as he can during the time devoted to the practice, striving to 
make each exercise better than the one before. This gives him the 
ma^um amount of practice on the exercise. At the end of the time 
(which should not be too long), he checks his work and hands in 
what he comiders to be his best copy. This teaches him to pass iudg- 
ment upon his own efforts, trains him to check his errors, and forces 
to evaluate his work. The following grading scale may be used for 
copy. It will automatically, hence objectively, grade his 
work. The scale seems amply lenient; but if the teacher wishes to stress 
accuracy more, the adjustment should not be difficult. It should not be 
forgotten however, that ease of operation is a major point of emphasis. 
Undue stress on accuracy wdl prevent this, especiaUy at this early 


Per Cent Method 

No errors 
With 1 error 
With 2 errors 
With 3 errors 
With 4 errors 
Wth 5 errors 
With 6 errors 
With 7 errors 
With 8 errors 
With 9 errors 
With 10 errors 
With 11-15 errors 
With 10-20 errors 
With over 20 errors 


Symbol Method 


No errors 

A 

With 1 error 

A 

With 2 or 3 errors 

B 

With 4 or 5 errors 

B- 

With 6 or 7 errors 

C 

With 8 or 9 errors 

C 

With 10 to 12 errors 

D 

With 13 to 15 errors 

D 

With over 15 errors 

F 


100 

98 

93 

92 

90 

88 

85 

82 

80 

78 

75 

72 

70 

68 or lower 
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If ihe teacher has the time, it is more satisfactory to grade by the 
method of ranking and rating Tins involves listing each papers 
wiUi the best first and tlic poorest last, in a ranking order ™n ra e 
tlicm from A through F or \silh the progression of percentages 
method has several advantages, namely, it is more ^person , 
grade IS permitted to fluctuate according to tlie wor . , 

motivating to the student, because he cannot tell just w ere 
m the list of grades, and it affords an eppor^mty to keep a record o^f 
tile results of each exercise, which is useful for ^ ^ ^ g 

with future classes and pcrnuls grading the absent student on the 

“ht fotwork cccsc of U.e firs. 
men. plan is preferred, and tlie ^ a„d a reasonable 

copy written after a reasonable numb to make too 

arun. of .rme spent ^tudenU slio^ no. be ,,, 

many attempts of their oxereiscs in th snorested for the one 

gradmg plan for this wort- is Uie po,„t of emphasis 

best copy of Uie simpler of excellence or basis 

m the work may affect the grading The stan 

for an A may fluctuate teachers and students to 

One important factor in grading are A 

realize that there are different '«vob of ^ ba F students 

students any more than is it true gdt of a 

Students should know that a po* * j (aacher to evaluate h. 
patroiuzing teacher, but die honest effort of ^,^„,ants of 

Lrk and represents an appraisal of not o 

, xxrork to keep him 


vorK ana 

™Of.en the superior student eft Itt 

busy and alert, and so do^ not ^ ^pa^,.ye. to keep up wi* h 

poorer student has **00 V- ^ „dard ‘o janng his 

class The soIuUon is to n a,„dent do alter p ^ 

of abdities What should the P ^oel jhat to im 

graded copy? f ho to^ ^^eeid ” th,Tplan the poorer 

improvement oppor hers kept hu^F ^ g^ary student 

be one of the better studen 
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If uniform general mctliods are imposed on everyone alike, mediocrity 
will be encouraged for all. 

Most teachers have their own “blueprints" for meeting the ideal 
distnbution of grades These grading plans may be original, or they 
may have been developed from books or from plans of other teachers 
It is the desire of the author to present plans and ideas to help teachers 
formulate llieir own gradmg schemes So many variations and local 
needs can enter mto tlie development of gradmg methods that it is 
impossible to consider all of them or even set tlicm down m prmted 
orm It IS not expected that the ideas expressed here will be used just 
as presented 

Each teacher can list factors that he feels are essential for gradmg 
typmg work, but too often one or two of these factors determme the 
gra e given This is generally because the teacher lacks a predeter- 
mined plan for the gradmg Before a piece of work is assigned or a test 
given, the teacher should decide what factors wiU be used m grading 
I m e student should know just what the assignment is mlended 
“ ^ ^ ^work, else to him it may mean only somelhmg the teacher 
coo e up to keep him busy or to provide the basis on which to 

crraHa him 


A pade m typmg must represent the student's achievement m sloh 
development, not his achievement in wmmng the favor of the teacher, 
nor the mtense effort he has made, nor his faithful attendance The 

dev T techmque of operation he 

develops the quahty of the work he produces, the speed with which he 

rr T'’'’ *hows while domg it After 

W W i with the 

n^t he has done on previous occasions, and sometimes he should com 

Imbl TilT grades are detenmned and that all other 

ma nlan In il, ^ ™ ^ f’® oocessary to adjust the grad- 

refre^hma to ih situation or class This necessity should he 

P™- f-er to theTtudent Stu 

efc^TiU re^ ^ best 

enorts wiU receive honest consideration 

prachc^pOT‘!,d‘Lt°jf‘* understand that a reasonable portion of each 

rreeivo a ZlTi may not 

receive a grade but which will have a marked mfluence on gides 
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assigned later to other work because of the improvement of his sM. 
f Ic should also understand tlmt he will be required during each 
to try to produce a finished piece of work within his capacity. The 
practice of allowing overtime for a better copy or in order to comp ^e 
die assigned task encourages lum to work less efficiendy uring 
class hour. He could not do tliis in the business office. 

Students should make it a practice to clieck their wor , o prac 
and assignment. The teacher must rcchcck at least one pro ° * 
or budget a week for each student after the first week or J 
die first semester in order to establish a concrete asis 
student’s daily performance in this pardcul^. ost eac 
rechecking dL diis to obtain what they believe is a P 
the student’s work. If die teacher has the tune, “ ““ student feel 
so long as he does not go to the extreme 
the teacher is his proofreader and his own checkmg T 

sary because the teacher will find the errors some con- 

Most of what a student docs to typing If only one 

sideration, but that does not necessanly ^ ® completed 

paper is checked f f JS ^-u handed'^in or 

during the week may be ^ g ®ater valuation than 

not. Each assignment checked sho assignment selected for 

those recorded only. ’Thu announcemen ^ 

checking and grade Le considered and given credit in 


been handed in. Since aU ^ “XroncT:; decked and a 

some way by this plan, consiste y “guessing game 

more stable situation rs created, assignment is to be 

entered into when students know that only 

considered. erading plans for the introduct^ 

Grading the Timed Tests. Many „ misleading. No 

work are^essentiaUy total e^«. total correct Im« 

single factor, such ns total what the smdent to 

typud. or the number of errors, refl«^ achievement 

accomplished '^''^X’^'^yboard learning, and °P“X“ ' wherfthe 
objecUves are solely m the ^^''‘^'"PTXsible for the 
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continuously. This makes daily grading unnecessary and extremely 
wasteful of time and effort, but daily evaluation in the mind of the 
teacher is important and necessary, “l^us, he can accumulate material 
upon which to base definite grades for grading periods of any desired 
length. 

Timed writing begins soon after the keyboard is presented, with 
short timings that are intended to get the student accustomed to writ- 
ing when time counts. These may begin as half-minute efforts and 
should not be called tests or even considered as such. They should not 
be graded as individual tests, else the pressure of the grade will pre- 
vent the best results. They are a device to develop controlled ^vrit^ng 
and encourage faster stroking. Their objective is improvement in these 
two respects, and the only part grading could have would be to select 
the best gross speed made, for the half-minute timings over a period of 
no less than a week, the minute timings, etc., and grade that by rank- 
ing and rating. If controlled writing is to be graded, it would have 
to be based on errors made only. Later in this first semester, three 
things may be considered in grading these practice timings: (1) the 
student's best speed with no errorsj (2) the student's best speed with 
not more than one error per minute; and (3) the total improvement 
from his first test to his best test for 1 minute, for 2 minutes, etc., for 
^ the short timed writings. After the Erst semester, short timed writ- 
ings should be considered practice for improvement of skill measured 
by the long timed tests and so need not be graded. Motivation devices, 
other than grades, should stimulate the student's efforts to improve. 

Accuracy tests were once popular. This was during the time that 
accuracy was of major emphasis. The evils of that practice are kno^vn. 
Speed and accuracy must be kept in balance; so there are times in the 
course when accuracy or controlled writing must be emphasized. For 
these timings, simple grading scales may be used, should the teacher 
wis to grade the efforts. The following scales are suggested: 


half-minitte accuracy 

TESTS 

Grade 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 or more . . . 


ONE-MimrrE accuracy 
TESTS 


A. 

or 

lOOZ 

0 

A. 


lOOS 


or 

90S 

1 



92S 

c. 

or 

SOS 

2 

C, 


85S 


or 

70S 

3 



78S 


or 

60S 

4 



70S 


or 

SOS 

5 



62S 


etc. 


6 or more .... 


or 

55S 





48, 

40, etc. 
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TWO-MINUTE ACCURACY THREE MIN^ ACCURACY 

tests TEST!. 

Error. Crorio Errori 

0 A, orlOM 0 A, or 1^ 

1 B. or WI 1 • jl. or 90J 

2 C. or SSI 2 or 851 

3 C-. or 821 3 . C- or 801 

1 D, or 761 A or 75$ 

5 or more F, or 70X 5 * F or 70J 

G-l,53.52»ctc. 6 or more 65, 60. 55, etc 


PIVE MINUTE ACCURACY 

FOUR MINUTE ACCURACY TESTS 

TESTS _ Grade 

Errors Crado " 2002 

0 A, or 10^ ? ’ * A—, or 972 

j * * * jj Of 06* ^ ' B, or 

o or 92* J* or 91* 

J C, or S6* ® “ C, or 872 

» n Of 80* ® D. or 792 

! D--. Tr 761 5 . D-, or 76$ 

® p nr 72* ^ ' ** F, or 722 

^ " M M, .to S “ si 65. 61 57. 

’ S3. 49. « etc 

These short tests may be helpful ^J^.'^ers. when the grade 

semester and durmg the more as a reoorded 

may be used only as an appnusal devme ^ 

^Atwerplanforemphasmmg^^^^^^^ 

late the errors made per ^njeans of evaluaung and , 

of wntmg Tins provrdes a bette ^„„rs For example 

tests m reject to them "J^ans 1 « error p^ mmute^ bmj 
5 errors made on a 5-mi pgr containing 

errors on a 10 mmute e nme 

rule, no grade cred.t *e first semester. ^ 

more than 2 errors P-^^ o error pa^^nunute m fte^* 
minute m the secon se^ .he '™^ey are most help 

master, and 0 5 error p jnmute figure^ standards may 

not be based on these ertor 

ful m eomparmg *^"000 tests. b“‘”-"ents If a grade 
be used as objecoves for grading roqu 

would think them too rg 
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based on errors per minute be desired, it could be obtamed by setting 
up a scale or, better )et, by ranking and rating 
Most long timed tests are graded by teachers To do this there must 
be a standard of measure, else the grade docs not indicate whether the 
proper progress is being made A standard of measure for each se- 
mester should produce a stimulus for progress The minimum speed 
required at the end of the preceding semester makes an excellent stand- 
ard of measure for the grading of the speed tests for the current se- 
mester It IS fair to expect higher speeds than this minimum, and it is 
only fair to give a failmg mark on tests where the rate falls below the 
minimum speed requirement used for the previous semester Surely the 
student should improve 

Smee no speed requirement was used for the first semester m the 
outlme of requirements given earlier m this chapter, a reasonable mim- 
mum speed to use as a basis for gradmg tlie speed work of the second 
semester would be 15 for the first half of the second semester and 20 
for the second half Accordmg to these speed standards, 30 words per 
nunute net would be used for the third semester and *10 words per 
mmute net for gradmg the fourth semester tests 

In gradmg the speed tests of a class by the frequency ratmg, the 
usual manner of applymg this method cannot be used because of the 
need for usmg a basic speed on which to base the results That is, 5 per 
cent cannot be given A, 20 per cent B, 50 per cent C, 20 per cent D, 
and 5 per cent F Students may receive a D grade, even though their 
speed IS below the basic speed requirement This will lower the stand- 
ar of speed work. The best apphcation of the frequency method of 
rating, if one wishes to use the percentages for each grade group, is 
auto^hcally to give F to all speeds below the basic speed and then 
mark off the other speeds m accordance with the percentages For ex- 
ample, with a class of twenty m the last half of the second semester 


Net Speed Grade Z 
45 AS 

41 

39 B 15 

38 


Net Speed Grade % 
36 
34 
33 
32 

31 C 40 

31 

29 

23 


Net Speed Grade % 
26 

25 D 20 

24 

22 

19 

17 F 20 

14 

10 
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A careful inspection of tlic speeds will show why the B group h^ 
only 15 per cent and the C group has only *10 per cent The mark A is 
more flexible than 100 per cent, and yet it should not be used except on 
superior tests. To get A, a student should write at least 15 wor a ove 
tlic basic speed at tlie beginning of the semester and 20 or more wor 
later in Uic semester. There need not be an F if all the students excee 
tlic required basic speed. ^ 

But scales or tables arc best for speed gradmg 
adaptable to the conditions and requirements of the class. eiy 
simplest scale for speed grading is illustrated be ow. 

SPEED SCALES 

SECOND SSMBSTEH 

Second Half 
(Basie speed, 20 words) 

^ , Grade 

Net Speed 

^ A, or 98* 

Over B, or 93J 


First Half 

(Basic speed, 15 words) 

Net Speed Grade 

Over 

25-29 Of 93» 

ort_o4 ........ 0, or 86S 

15_ig D, Of 75* 


StWM . 


. C, or £ 


25-29 d! or 7SJ 

20-21 ;; . F, or 7M 

Below 


TIOIVD SEMESTED 

(Basic speed, 30) 


FOUBIB SEMESSTER 

(Baric speed, 40) 


Net Speed 


Grade 


Over “ S 

“ S 

S ....v.o,n% 

In using the above '‘‘““/if teCS' blw 72 per cent 


Set Speed 
Over 55 ■ 
50-54 
45-49 ... 
40-44 ... 
Below 40 


Grade 
... A, or 98J 
... B, or 932 
! . . C, or 862 
D, or 782 
F, or 722 

for 


speeds befow the basic speed may „ore complex to 

ing to the speed made. , f -mding may be ma e ^cyof 

The scale or table "tf be made to " at Arc 

assign a more exact gra o. 1^^, started wi a 

wriig. These complex- 
When accuracy is 
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agreement on'the error limit They arc usually based on Uic time of 
writing, thus, for a 5 minute test, 5 errors are allowed, for a lO-mmute 
test that stresses accuracy, 5 errors would be allowed, but 8 errors seems 
better for speed encouragement, and for a 15*minute test, 10 errors is 
the rigid allowance, and 12 errors causes less pressure 
The following tables illustrate the application of the symbol method 
to this t)pe of grading and include accuracy in accordance with the 
above error hmits 


SPEED WITH ACCURACY SCALES 


SECOND SCSIESTEII 


First Half 
(5 minute tests) 


Net Speed 

Error* 

Grade 

30 or over 

5 or less 

A 

30 or over 

Over 5 

A- 

25-29 

5 or less 

B 

25-29 

Over 5 

D- 

20-24 

5 or less 

c 

20-24 

Over 5 

C- 

15-19 

5 or less 

D 

15-19 

Over 5 

D- 

Below 15 


F 


Second Half 
(10 mmutc tests) 


Net Speed 

Errors 

Grade 

35 or over 

8 or less 

A 

35 or over 

Over 8 

A- 

30-34 

8 or less 

B 

30-34 

Over 8 

B- 

25-29 

8 or less 

C 

25-29 

Over 8 

C- 

20-24 

8 or less 

D 

20-24 

Over 8 

D- 

Below 20 


F 


Should the 35 and over group be too low, the second half of the 
semester m a class with several superior students vymg for A grades, 
the C group of 25-29 could be enlarged 5 words and the scale extended 
up so the top would be 40 and over If that is not high enough, then the 
B group could also be enlarged to make the A group 45 and over The 
scales that follow could likewise be extended should the need arise 


SPEED WITH ACCURACY SCALES 
Third Se&iester 


First Half 
(10-minule Tests) 


Net Speed 

Errors 

50 or over 

8 or less 

50 or over 

Over 8 

45-19 

8 or less 

45-49 

Over 8 

35-44 

8 or less 

33-44 

Over 8 

30-34 

8 or less 

30-34 

Over 8 

Below 30 


Grade 

A 

A— 

B 

B- 

C 

C- 

D 

D- 

F 


Second Half 
( 15 mmute Tests ) 


Net Speed 

Error* 

55 or over 

12 or less 

55 or over 

Over 12 

48-54 

12 or less 

48-54 

Over 12 

38^7 

12 or less 

3047 

Over 12 

30-37 

12 or less 

30-37 
Below 30 

Over 12 


Grade 

A 

A- 

B 

B- 

C 

C- 

D 

D- 

F 


1 
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363 


roinmi scMEsrcn 


Set Speed 

Errofi 

Grade 

65 or over 

12 or less . . . 


65 or o%cr 

Over 12 a. .. 


ST-tJ-l 

12 or less . • • 

B 

57-ei 

Over 12 


-17-56 

12 or less . . > 


47-56 

Oicr 12 


40-46 

12 or less . . . . 


40-46 
Below 40 . 

Over 12 - ■ 

F 


The fourth-semester table can be set up m t%vo ^ 
the second and third semesters, it may be expanded i J 

enough, or it may be reduced below 65 These sea es be -d 

high enough to keep the students working, but not so ambitious 

frrnHtna and can be so made as to g There 


Similar tables or scales may oe 
of grading and can be so made as to g page 364 There 

for the second, third, and four* the teacher can con- 

1 c^. <,.me 5 ter: but it more are neeoe 


struct them. . .i„,.i,,pd The grade allowed by 

Speeds below zero should never bee something for his 

the table for a zero speed ready gi ^ grades To 

effort. The percentage tables give j^te, the last, or fourth- 

show how tliese three percentage P ^ j ^„tes with a net 

semester, table wdl be used For ex^pH -f „„o,d e 

speed of 62 words per minute an ^ ^ por minute 

97 per cent, while the grade of “ ^ two students had made 15 
wil 5 errors would be 89 P« “f “ ^ Uld have been 92 and 84 

nnd 18 errors. respeeUvely. ^ ,, obtained 

lach alternam Item m the of 62 words per mmm« 

given *"/^d?would be 97 per cent but wU 

were perfect, th ^ pomts a 

grade is 92 per ce ^ ^ without error it would be 

are errors made A p , per cent, or with 

and with 5 errors It would be 64 p 
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agreement on'the error limit Tlicy are usually based on the time of 
writing thus, for a 5-minule les^ 5 errors arc allowed, for a 10*minule 
test that stresses accuracy, 5 errors would be allowed, but 8 errors seems 
better for speed encouragement, and for a 15-minute test, 10 errors is 
the ngid allowance, and 12 errors causes less pressure 
The following tables illustrate die appheabon of the symbol method 
to tins type of grading and include accuracy in accordance with the 
above error hmits 


SPEED WITil ACCURACY SCALES 


First Half 
(5 minute tests) 
Net Speed Errors 
30 or over 5 or less 
30 or over Over 5 
25 29 5 or less 

25 29 Over 5 
20-24 5 or less 

20-24 Over 5 
15-19 5 or less 

15-19 Over 5 
Below 15 


SECOSD SEM£STZn 


Grade 

Net Speed 

A 

35 or over 

A- 

35 or over 

B 

30-34 

B- 

30414 

C 

25-29 

C- 

25-29 

D 

20-24 

D- 

20-24 

F 

Below 20 


Second Half 
0 minute tests) 


Errors 

Grade 

8 or less 

A 

Over 8 

A- 

8 or less 

B 

Over 8 

B- 

8 or less 

C 

Over 8 

C- 

8 or less 

D 

Over 8 

D- 


F 


Should the 35 and over group be too low, the second half of the 
semester m a class with several supenor students vying for A grades, 
the C group of 25-29 could be enlarged 5 words and the scale extended 
up so the top would be 40 and over If that is not high enough, then the 
B group could also be enlarged to make the A group 45 and over The 
scales that follow could hkewise be extended should the need arise 


SPEED WITH ACCURACY SCALES 
Third SEXossizn 


Grade Net Speed 


Second Half 
(15 minute Tests) 


First Half 
(10 mmute Tests) 
Net Speed Errors 
50 or over 8 or less 
50 or over Over 8 
45^9 8 or less 

45-49 Over 8 
35-44 8 or less 

'^5-44 Over 8 
30-84 8 or less 

30-34 Over 8 
Below 30 

1 


A 

55 or over 

A- 

55 or over 

B 

48-54 

B- 

48-54 

C 

38-47 

C- 

38-47 

D 

80-37 

D- 

30-37 

F 

Below 30 


Errors 

Grade 

12 or less 

A 

Over 12 

A- 

12 or less 

B 

Over 12 

B- 

12 or less 

C 

Over 12 

c- 

12 or less 

D 

Over 12 

D- 


F 
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rounni se^iestth 
( 15*ininute Tcsti) 

Net Speed Errors Grade 

05 or over 12 or less .... 

65 or o\cr Over 12 . 


57-frl 
47-56 
47-56 
10-46 
40-46 
Below 40 


12 or less 
Over 12 . 
12 or less , 
Over 12 
12 or less . 
Over 12 


A 

A- 
. B 
B- 
. C 
C- 
. D 
P- 
F 


Below 40 

The fourth-semester table can be set up m two part^e 
the second and third semesters, it may be expanded if 6S i g 

enough, or it may be reduced below 65 These scales *ho.Jd be ^ 
high enough to keep the students working, but not so ambiUous as 

'SSrorscalesmaybeconstructedfor^^ep-^^^^^^^^ 

of grading and can bo so made as to give an 

for the second, third, and fourth semesters app ^ can con- 
is one for each semester, but if more are needed, the teache 

the table for a zero speed really giv „jeatl to the grades To 

effort The percentage tables 8*''® “ ^ ^ the last or fourth 

show how tliese three percentage tabte op ^ 

semester, table wdl be used For exampH ff a he 

speed of 62 words per „nUng 54 words per minute 

97 per cent while the grade o students had made 15 

svith 5 errors would be 89 have been 92 and 84 

and 18 errors, respech^ly, obtained 

per cent respectively Th“®’ „ count as much as speed w 

Some teachers like to make a«maoy o of 

grading speed tests While the author do^ Omit the Errors column and 

view, s^h a gradmg plan “ st given Using the lUnstration 

" eh alternafe item m the t^^ ““^'l/test of 62 words per minm 
given above, the plan opotat« ^ hut with 5 errors tte 

were perfect the cans as many M per cent 

grade is 92 POj ^ of 54 without r. lould be 

are errors made A p ... §4 per cent, or witn 

and with 5 errors It would be 
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PERCENTAGE METHOD OF GRADING 

SECOND SE^CESTCn 

Fint Half 

(Basic speed, 15; passing grade, 751; 5-minute tests) 


Set Speed Errers Ctede 

Over C0 5 or less 0&*100 

Over 58 Over 3 91- 93 

31-53 5 cr less 91- 95 

31-;i3 Over 3 66- 90 

28-50 5 cr less 86- 90 

26-50 Over 5 81-83 

21-23 5 cr less 81- 83 

21-25 Over 3 76- 80 


Set Speed Errers Grade 

16-20 3 or less 76-60 

16-20 Over 5 71-73 

11-15 5 or less 71-75 

11-15 Over 5 66-70 

6-10 5 or less 66-70 

6-10 Over 5 61-63 

0-5 5 or less 61-65 

0-3 OverS.... 56-60 


TTilKD 

{Basic speed. 30. passing grade, 75S; lO-minule tests) 


JSet Speed 

Errors 

Grade 

Over 51 

8 cr less .. 

.. 96-100 

Over 51 

Over 8 . . . . 

. . 91-93 

46-50 

8 or less . . 

. . 91- 93 

46-50 

OverS .... 

..86-90 

41—43 

8 or less .. 

..86-90 

41-45 

Over 8 .... 

. . 81-85 

38-40 

8 or less . . 

. . 81-83 

36-40 

Over 8 . . . . 

..70-80 

31-35 

8 cr less . . 

..76-80 


Over 8 . . . . 


26-30 

8 or less . . . 

71-73 


Set Speed Errors Grade 

26-50 Over 8 68-70 

21-25 8 or less 66-70 

21-25 OverS 61-65 

16-20 8 cr less 61-65 

16-20 OverS 56-60 

11-15 8 or less 56-60 

11-15 OverS 51-53 

6-10 8 or less 51-55 

6-10 Over 8 46-50 

0-5 8 cr less 46-50 

0-3 OverS 41-45 


Set Speed 

Over 61 

Over 61 

56 ^ 

56-60 

51-00 

51-55 

48-50 

46-50 

41-i5 

41-45 

38-40 

36-40 

31-35 


rOCKTH 

(Basic speed, 40; passing grade 751; IS-miimte tests) 


Errors Grade 

12 or less 96-100 

Over 12 91-93 

12 or less 91-95 

O'er 12 8^ 90 

12 or less S 8 - 90 

O'er 12 81- 85 

12 cr less 81-83 

^^er 12 76-80 

12 or less 78 _ 80 

Over 12 71_ 75 

12 or less 71-73 

^er 12 66-70 

12 or less 66 - 70 


Set Speed 

Errors 


31-35 

Over 12 


26-30 

12 or less . . 


26-30 

Over 12 .. .. 


21-25 



21-25 

Over 12 


16-20 

12 or less . . 


16-20 

Over 12 


11-15 

12 or less . . 


11-15 

Over 12 


6-10 

12 or less . . 


6-10 

Over 12 


0~ 5 

12 or less . . , 


0- 5 

Over 12 



Grade 

61-65 

61-65 

56-60 

56-60 

31-55 

51-55 

46-50 

46-50 

41-45 

41-45 

36-40 

36-40 

31-35 
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71 per cent. A vanation of this plan « to use an enor lunit, Lie 10 or 
12. for 15-minute tests and to subtract 1 point from the gra ^ e er- 
nuned by the table for each error over the hmit That is, -f ^ 
limit of 12 is used for a 15-minute test, drop the grade p 
errors, 2 points for II errors, etc. This kind of gradmg scheme cannot 
be used for the symbol method of grading H„nn 2 

Typing classes often contain students who sv.ll 
die semester, fully expecting to meet the spee^ that there 

If Uicy must make the speed only once, HifEerent scale for 

IS plenty of Ume. The next grading scheme die 

each six-week period of the semester, w p gj^ reports or 
students to attain by the end IdsPUbeused 

grades be issued only at nme-wce p » 

just as it is. It gixes more rigid gra i g the semester 

students must meet their An error limit may 

during the last sue weeks or method it would give the test a 

or may not be used. With the^bol J, percentage 

minus grade if the -ors p,„, ^s die error ex- 

method, the grade could be redueea as 
ceeded the limit. 


Symbol 


A 

B 

C 

D 

F 


Symbol 

A 

B 

C 

D 

F 

Symbol 

A 

B 

C 

D 

F 


1st 6 u-eeka 
35 and over 
30-34 
25-29 
20-24 
Below 20 

1st 6 weeks 
45 and over 
40-44 
35-39 
30-34 
Below 30 

jrf 6 weeks 
55 and over 
50-54 
45-49 
40-44 
Below 40 


sEcosn semester 
2d 6 weeks 
40 and over 
35-39 
30-34 
25-29 
Below 25 

.JHIBP SEMESTER 

2d 6 weeks 
50 and over 
45-49 
4044 
35-39 
Below 35 


$d 6 weeks 
45 and over 
40-44 
35-39 
30-34 
Below 30 


5d 6 weeks 
55 and over 
50-54 
4549 
4044 
Below 40 


I-CWBTS 

2d 6 weeks 
go and over 
55-59 
50-54 
4549 
Below 45 


3d 6 weeks 
55 and over 
60-64 
55-59 
50-54 
Below 50 


terceriage 
95 and up 
90-94 
85-39 
80-34 

79 and down 


Percentage 

95 and up 
90-94 
85-39 
80-84 

79 and down 


Percentage 
95 and up 
90-94 
85-39 
80-84 

79 and down 
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Using a scale is the easiest way to grade timed tests, yet it is impos- 
sible to set up any kind of norm or to construct any gradmg scale for 
general use All educational authontics recommend that teachers should 
use class charts to show the progress of each student and should eslab- 
hsh their own rankings and gradmg scales But any grading scale that 
might be published will be attacked by some as too low and by others 
as too high 

Students should be taught to measure and evaluate their own work 
^ then own satisfaction and because of the spur of their own interest 
Therefore, the grading scale should not be kept secret by the teacher 
It should be simple enough for the student to understand and 
accept without argument He should know how it measures his cf- 


M^y grading scales have been developed diffenng from each other 
and from those presented here The teacher should study them and 
comtruct his own to fit his needs Above all, such scales should be not 
only adaptable but adjustable, so that they may serve different classes 
borne of the best gradmg scales published are given m the footnote ^ 
It IS quite generally accepted that typing competence cannot be 
^asured by a single measuring instrument, such as the timed lest 
Wbile shaight-copy typmg has its place in a measurement program. 
It is of decreasing importance as the student grows m skiU to type 
office material Neither can a studenfs one best test be used to measure 
his speed competency The grade for hmed svnhngs should be based 
on contrcl and speed To do (h. fauly, there is a Rowing tendency to 
b^e the grade on the average errors and the average speed of the toee 
r, ‘’““g *<= g'^d® Penod The three tables given below 

tomt 1^°"' “n “““ ISmmute 

12 “ with error bmits of 5, 10. 


' S'"'"- 1936 

World. November,S'“pages Scale,' Business Education 

March, 1935.^pfM Chan," Business Educulton World, 

Howard 7 rT ^yP‘"g Muuuul, pave 112 

World, begranrog wrU. SepS£f iS" Educaturu 
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I. Average of three best 5-mmule ^v^tlngs 

A B C 

Errors 0 1-2 ^ 

N’WTNt 50-niorc 45—19 35—14 

II Average of three best lO-minule writings 
A D 

Errors 0-1 2-4 

Nvvpsr 60-more 55-59 46-54 

III. Average of three best ISmmute vvntmgs 

A B C 


D F 

5 6-more 

30-34 0-29 


A 

Errors 0-2 
NivTir 70-morc 


10-12 13-more 


56^ 50-55 

- lands of ; 



As with the grading of the tom ^ p^ns 

scale IS the best plan for gra g operates as follows 

have been developed by ^ gy subtracting the mim- 

Determine the worth of a speed P J ^ucnracy 

her of errors made from ^ the net rate, and once m the 

IS considered twice-ence in ^ ^ shorter than the ordinary 

deduction for the points But th ^ey, and the relative value is 

oneotworkingeutthepercentageof amh y.^ ^ 

the same For example, a test o 38 per miriiA 

error, is worth 38 points v^e a^ _ 34 ) Schools usmg to 

With 4 errors is worth only 34 Fintsj® .he points 

point system of gradmg « “^er help to those 
The footnote references pr portant to deterge 0 ^ 

Measuring taP™va^ « “ to make the « 

stimulation students of W S Though no way 

at the most economical and rap 

» Jane E Clem. ^ ^ ^peed Fmnt System of Grad 

Gregg Pubhslimg C»”P“^i®Mr«n Aeeori^ 1941 _ 

fformaa J havwiaf'Xwes.en. P»hltog ^-^^ 5*001 Class m 

,„g, Typewntmg New* G„tog tote 

C CaUamif • AJ jAwnoy. 1948 

Year Typewntmg. Bi*® 
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this important factor for individual learners now exists, all teachers 
should give careful attenbon to this point because of its direct pracbcal 
effect on the student’s advancement This is a present-day problem in 
typevvnhng 

When a teacher can measure the actual gams that are made m each 
of the important sources of improvement and Vjiovvs how much pracbcc 
he should require to obtain the best results for ongmatmg and fixing 
the specific habits to be established, the work of direcbng students of 
typmg will have been placed on a real scientific basis Without such 
facts and their proper use by the teacher, the busmess of direcbng 
students of ^"ping must continue to be largely a matter of trial and 
error, yielding some success, but much failure and waste 
Individual record sheets, now generally used, should be extended and 
revised so as to include the more important factors that can actually be 
measured and for making an estimate or rating by the teacher on such 
important factors as interest m the work, attitude towards success, m- 
terest m improvement, eta, because Uiese not only contribute to the 
student’s progress in learning to type but will encourage the habit of 
looking more for the exact sources of gam m learmng and so will help 
to bring it about When they see exactly what must be done to succeed, 
only one problem remains for them to solve, namely, to find the best 
way of domg these necessary dungs This cannot be found if the t e ac h er 
and student are uncertain about what they must really do to brmg 
about the desired success 

To detennme by actual measurement the amount of improvement 
that is bemg made also enables a teacher to mterest his students m dieir 
own advancement. £ven though do measurable gam is being made m 
his actual wnbng rate, a typmg student may be makmg important 
progress if be is mterested m his advancement The gams made m all 
sources of improvement should be as accurately measured as one’s total 
achievement m the subject, because each one of these factors contrib- 
utes to the student’s success in acquirmg his Smee his progress 
does not always contribute a measurable amount to bis performance 
score, its importance is often overlooked by both teacher and student, 
but each is an important element m produemg the improvement that 
the student is m al a ng It is, therefore, important that the method of 
measurement should mdicate as far as possible the exact amount of im- 
provement that a student is making in each of his sources of gain, 

Such measuronents are, of course, difficult to make for any instance 
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of leanung. because some sourees of gam are difficult to measure imd 
bceause it is always troublesome to mabe a complete an ® 

student’s task Thui must be done m order to aseerto just what ffie 
student must do to succeed Dr. William F 5“°'' ® 
learning test Uiat would reveal to both teacher and ^‘“d'lnt * «a 
kind and amount of advancement that were " 

that such a test would show that real “dvaneement m e 
made when there is no appreciable gam in vm ^ 

such penods in tlio pracUce a student mig gammg a 

tendency to make mistakes in his vvnting, o advancement 

clearer recognition of what he mmt “ ° . ^jf^de toward his 

more rapid or sure, or he might he becoinmg 

success, towards die task of leanung 

more genuinely mtercsted m Im ovm a v ^_^g^ant to arouse an 
■nie mere knowledge of “““““““f . ^^^e of such informabon is 
interest in one's improvement, vv e contmue to advimce 

largely responsible for the f ur a method 

after the elements of a subject f ta done to merease 

of measurement should show „ one or more re 

one’s skdl To see that one is matag ^ mvent new 

spects stunulates him to grea .Luld sharpen the learners vision 

and better methods of work. It als ^ direchon or 

and powers of judgment, “ ^“^^^^vdl be noUeed and more reaiUy 

any response that increases his suw^ ^asponse ^d the 

selected m his P”‘'‘“'\„i^at he has been using wJI be mor 

less economical methods of control that 

promptly ehnunated , m„e tned to give their students ere 

M-y teachers b- ^ s^e^^e oarious^ 

for the improvement th y ^ de 

umes the final grade ” jatory^remark. and «“'=bm"yt 
was given only by a comm"d a — endauon 

layed untd * ,,acbers have bean -^““f^pivement m 

needed Recently, _jj(j objectively meas words per 

to discover a plan ^at on the merease made m *b w 

speed These were usually b^ just 

r^mute The difficulty hes, 

merease should be ^ Tvpeaule S.oa.»e Meaiwed 

. WJliamF Book Odobw. 1934 

and Why,” Btisines’ 
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In many phases of the work m typmg, students may be guen credit 
for makmg unprovement The student who can produce quality work 
on his first attempt should recene more credit than the student who 
must make additional attempts Likewise, the student who at first re- 
q^es several attempts but who produces a mailable paper in his first 
e ort needs credit for such an improvement. Teachers must find the 
fairest way to grant this credit 

\lalcmg Up the Semester Grades The semester grade should alwav's 
reflect the student’s total performance, if it is to be a measure of his 
ac evement and a guide to detennmmg his probable future success m 
conbnumg the course or m predictmg his use of the skiU later Grades 
s ould reveal to what eatent objechses have been attained Where the 
objecuve is solely an introducbon to the typewnler, manipiilabve oper- 
abom. basic techmques, and the development of a worth while pracbee 
roubne, it is possible for the teacher to make day to-day evaluabons of 
sMent performance m the first few weeks of the first semester From 

, ® grade period The difficulty for many 

grade will 

represent the students entire effort for the penod 

a coTn^!? “ gf^des for su or mne weeks, should be 

wTr f f ^raphasmed during that grade penod 

feemm , T to die sbength of diem emphasis 

Sie^Xt’e the first semester, 
S^lo? ®'®''® ''‘^'“de and desirable work habits 

up these early grades The most 
3Sotd r,*® r'"®”*" achievements wil^espect to pos- 
woritbirlT “^““■dieyboard techmques, fortitudes and 

grade pen3o.hR =>' P“ cent of the grade m the 

le typed rtil. btl!' *®”f “ “d diat the quanbty and quahty of 
cent of the grade Near the e ^ remaining 50 per 

several somc3 for pt of *® '®®‘*®' 

and accuracy that mav be ® ^ ®''®”®°* “ =^>“d 

penod. -“y he a part of the grade for the last ^de 

ihep2 A^fnttsToMo'^^ ’’® “®'“dcd m 

o-egradeltnimpo^rCn—^t^^^^ 
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Timcd-wnting practice and timed tests for record are also extremely 
important By Uiis tunc tlic student’s atutude toward his work and his 
co-opcratioii in it may bo given some weight (say 10 per cent each) m 
Ins grade Even the student’s interest m his progress and his ability to 
help himself might be considered m his grade. 

All Uie major elements of basic and apphed typmg skill fomd m the 
second semester enter into die work of die third semester e 
cnees consist mainly in the addiUon of 
in style with which eveiy vocaUonal typut '■'“f 
of gr^eater dillleiilty and length, and higher stantods f- “"^y 

apphed skills The teacher should not grade on die qua^^ and ^ 

o^diis work, but on die student’s S-P 
should try to determine the ah ty o e ^ ^ ^ 

sense and initiative m doing diis work “jh^^ 
grade on the basis of speed and accuracy . 

L improvement the student has made should be shown in 

"ss:; .v-u ,»H « ..f 

ability will permit if he evpccts to be '“8 ^ test eondi- 

, 0 b ^rmg'^this fourdi semester ~n^^ 

Pons and pressure of Ume shou • ^.^^^j^jered as a definite 

portent part m the budget ^ Should a final ex- 
percentage of the four* semester to provide a baw 

ammahon be given at the end 0 j „ot only test the 

for awarding a certifieate “f ^ jugree of accuracy, but 1 

student’s abihty to write rap^ly ' „uat erasures at 

should prove his abdity to W ubihty to solve problem 

better dian average speed It ufly die papers he 

of arrangement and placement md to W ,uaeher, 

prepares He should be -qnued ‘o a^ prudes gwen 

,0 pexfm-m ™aee«^^ vocationally semester the 

"■braW up the grade f- averaged 'The amem. 

grfde on di! different ^"ttnine *e 

of emphasis 8^'^™ ° *6 semester, fte 8"^^ f of the grade 

example, if it he early up SO per 

been on form work, so tn 



■recuMijUES OF TEAauNG TYrE^vnr^^c 
The tuned tests for speed, for any work stressing accuracy, for attitude, 
co-operation, work habits, etc, could be weighted 30 per cent, 10 per 
cent, and 10 per cent, respectively, or 20 per cent, 20 per cent, and 10 
per cent, respectively, all dependmg on the emphasis placed on each 
Later m the semester, the weighting might change like this speed, -10 
per cent, budgets, 25 per cent, job produchon abihty, 25 per cent, and 
personal traits, 10 per cent In makmg up die final grade for a semester, 
the improvement m speed, or the number of times the speed require- 
ment has been made, or a grade based on the best speed made on a 
long tuned test durmg the semester could be averaged with the two 
nine week grades to count one third of the semester grade In schools 
where a final erammahon grade is needed to average with the two 
^e week grades, some teachers use a grade for any one of the three 
tactors just mentioned, or a composite grade of two or all three of them 
emat exanunations are not recommended for typing, and the above 

Lmovaw!? ^ “ “pt ‘0 meet with the 

approval of the school administrator 

tea^LrT^rr'ai^r'^® mdividual aspects that each 

have emdanc •mnself Grading is measurement and should 

has “Portmit for each student to know why he 

^«s^h f "’** “‘^f““1on Exact standards are 

K^aTes7;jd u f ^e that gives too high a proportion of honor 

™ratal 1'"!, mqmrements for A or B lake- 

be adiuSid t ^ '°w or faihng marks should 

med rion ‘riTn “ Wtle difference what scale is 

work done^aTd S>ves each student full recogmtion for the 

work done and serves as a stimulaUng device for fu^er improve- 

mg measurement that must parallel teachmg Teach- 

dent s abihty to lefL^ThrsW teacher s skill and the stu 

to the teacher Rpt if i, 1.1 achievement should be a challenge 
Phas^ irbe S-de the teacher in planning the eL 

W the bh^e r “ ““ “«“mpt to 

of the stud^ri «Uent gmdance wdl be gamed Daily observLon 

and gradmg Teach fo^ gmdance for both teachmg 

m thTd^bySfpe*^"* “ “= '“Wts, for consistency 
y y-oay performance, and the quantity and quahty of typmg 
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Will be satisfactory and measurement will be less difficult and burden 


CLASS DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. For what purposes aro grades used? How importaot is gradurg? What 

should tlio ^TJing grade represent? ocorm <TMttes 

2 What Hungs make It difficult for teachers of lypewntmg to assign grades 

that are accurate and fair? , mv^n m 

3 Compare (ho usual attitude of the Mowmg toward grades given m 

school student, teacher, pnncipal, and parent 

4 \Vhat are some of tlie most senous problems m gra g 

they bo sol\ cd? . , .^,racv or in form 

5 How flexible mjj a grade “f A be m sperf ^,2’three? 

w orb? How flci.blo may a grade of 101) per ce 

0 Can you justify mcludmg personal traits in ^ 

7. Distinguish between office reqmremenls are 

8 What are some of the forms m J'jf ( ^provement m type 

dtfficult to determtoe? Name the 

wntmg for which a measunng , pP of what value are 

9 \Vhy are standards in typmg drffi^t 

standards m typmg? Of what who should decide what 

10 What is meant ’’X ^ same standards fit aU classes and 
standards are to be used? Will tire sam 

schools? trades? Of what advantage is it? o 

11 What IS meant by weighmg ^ 

should the we.Bhts_for each femr ‘h^ri^wlht 


should the weights for eaenrav.,.. - am “ - 

12 U form work, speed work, m t^ semester, what weg 

used m detcimmmg the grade f » j^ave m th 

should each have m the grade? What w g 

third semester? . greater weight thm ® ^ 

arrangement not be .^f+en as the only 

14 rsfa^oodplanteuse^e^:'^^^^^^^ 

rriSt^rp” 

”“il oTaCfl 

^e^'d accuracy count m die grade of a speed 

18 What IS the effect 
test? 
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Capacity for 122 

Cahiage, return and releas 
Chairs, typewn^f» ^ ^^220 

Championship contests, 

early, 49 97-28 

Children, typing for, 27 


composing *1. 

Concentrab'on, 82 
dnlls, 184 
need for, 229-231 
Contests, 216-220 
early, 49 

CoDimuity of wnting, 226 
Control, mental, 227 

Controlled wnbng, 18^214 
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Coover, J. E » ^96 
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Copyholder, 37-^8 
Corona typewater, 26 
Correcbve dn^, 
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™ 
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Densnwre, James, 20, 22-2J 

teaieFs, 36 
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228, 234, 254 
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advanced, 
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Eneluh, iule$ o(, 273 
Enwusiasm, 83-W 
Eq_uipmcnt, 18-14 
Erasing, 209-212 
EiTors {see also Grading) 
analysii of, 199-202 
cause of, 19^194 
chart, 195 

classification of, 195-198 
remedial treatment of, 202 
rules for checking, 258-201 
student checking, 207-209 
Expert, the, characteristics, 220-223 
Er^rt’s Rhythm Drill, 183-'184 
Eystcr, Elvm S , 323 

Finger, 

gymnastics, 183 
loss of a, 152-154 
Fmgenng, efficient, 225-220 
First finger first, 144 
First instruction, 118-158, 170-174 
Fluency, emphasis on, 184^167 
Ford, Gertrude 28 
Form, good, 137-139 
Form work, gradmg, 353-057 
Fortier, Mrs Charles (nee Lillian 
Sholes) 

Foster, William R , 209 
Francis, Samuel W , 19 
Freeman, Frank N , 27, 28 
Frequencies, 
letter. 253 
■words, 251-253 
Fntz, Rose L., 50, 210, 219 
Fuller, Donald C , 233 

Gdbiedi, Frank, 185 
Ghdden, Carlos, 19 
Cordon, Kaiser, 287 
Gradmg, 330-375 (sec also Errors) 
basis of, 333-335 
markmg code, 337-338 
proble^ m, 335 
purpose of, 332-333 
semester, 370-372 
standards, 338-348 
Graphs, 312, 313, 315 
Gnffin, B J , 47 
Guidance, need for, 14-16 

Habits, 

fonnabon of, 62-63 
role of teacher m, 65 
role m ^^lewnbng, 63-65 
skill de^dent on, 139-140 
Haefaer, Ralph, 27, 28 


llamma, Margaret, 219, 220 
Hammond hpewnter, 23 
Handicappca students, 151-155 
Hands, 

loss of, 152-154 

types of, 180-131 
Handy, Ralph S , 277 
Hardaway, Mathildc, 322, 323, 328, 3-7 
Haynes, Benjamin R, 327 
lUckox. W. G , 47 


Hoke, Roy E , 25. 253-254 

Home position, 129-130 

Home row method, 14 i 

Horn, Ernest, 252 

Hossfiaa, George L , 219, 220, 23S 

Houser, J. D , 252 _ 

Humphrey, Kathcnnc S , 109, 201, 2S7 , 


Improvement, measurement of, 367- 
370 

Individual diilcrcnccs, students, 11-12, 
80, 148-150 
InstnicUon, 

development of, 45-61 
first, 116-158 
Interest, 78-85 
and attenbon, 84-85 
problem of, 266 

International Typewnting Contest, 217, 
258-281 


jenne, Wilham K., 22 
Job, 

preparabon for, 289 
standards, 333-^1 
Job-training routine, 176 
Judd, O F , 48 

Keyboard, 

approach method, 50-52 
early, 24-28 

methcxls of learning, 143-145 
operabOD, 125 
thorough knowledge of, 224 
Keys, strSang of, 

Kimball, James N , 217, 219, 258 
Kmaesthebc sense, 67 

Lamb, Manon M , 335, 349 
Leammg process, 62-77 
stages, 116-118 
Left handedness, 132-133 
Legal forms, 288 

Lessenbeny, D D , 10, 80, 160, 164, 
177, 191, 195, 200, 202, 203, 242 
245 253. 350 
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planning, 112, 150-151. 207- 

Lcttcr /rcqucnacs, 253-255 
Lighung, chssroom, 35 
Line-spaw gauge, setling, 125 
Uoyd, Alan C, 78, 287 
I-ocaDon dnll, 183 
f^ngley. M«. M. y., 46, 48, 49 
1-orgc, Inmg, 252 

Maouscnpi typing, 283-28-4 
Marein stops, setting, 124-123 
Marks (see Grading) 

Matching test, 319-^20 
Maxwell, William C. 218. 258 
McCiU, E. a, 230 
McCumn, Charles, 40 
AfcGumn, Frank E , 40, 47-48, 219 
hfechanical ChiroCTaphcr, earl/ ma- 
chine, 18 

Memck, Nellie L., 20, 222 
hicthods, 
all-finger, 40-48 
first-fiogex-firsf, 52 
koyboani approach, 50-52 
present, 58 
national, 52 
sight. 40 
touch, 4S-49 
Mill, Hcniy, 18 
Miller, Jay W., 160 
AtiUiken, Donald D , 254 
Mind, co-orduiation with muscles, 228 
Momsoo, Noble B, 195 
Momson, Robert H , 6 
Mosher, F, W , 48 
Afotion, waste, ehminatioQ of, 227 
Mobvatioo, 88 
for beginner, 145-148 
speed, 255-258 
Muibple-chotce test, 319 
Mursell, James L., ^8, 302, 350 
Muscles, co-ordination with mind, 

228 


Noiseless typewnter, 24, 27, 29 

Oliver ^pewnter, 24 
One-finger word drills, 184 
One-hand word dnlJs, 184 
Operation, ease of, 226 
Ornamental typing, 21, 272-270 
Oswald. William F , 220 
Owen, Margaret 219, 220 

Packard School, 45 
Fajunas, Stella, 220 


Paper, 
for typing, 34 
insertion and removal, 123 
Paper-edge guide, setting, 124 
Patterns m typewntmg, 68-69 
PersoaaLly, t^wnting teadier, 3-S 
Peters, Cortez \V., 219 
Peterson, Thelma, 252 
Physical fitness, 2^ 

Plateaus, tn acquiring speed, 23S-23T 
Portable typewnters, 26-28 
Posture, 224 
at machine, 120-128 
Practice, 

directed versus individual, 148-250 
methods of, 242 

selection of matenal for, 251-255 
Pratt, John, 19 
ftnblera solving, 90 
ProduePon standards, 289 
Prognostic tests, 320-323 
Psyoiology of learning to ^pe, 62- 
77 

Pferolype, 19 

Rational method, 144 

Recall test, 320 

Rclaxaton, 101-103, 227 

Beausgton, Eliphalet & Sons, 22, 23 

Remington typewriters, 27, 29 

Repetibon, relabon to skill, 103 

Rhythm, 135-137 

Bice, Crantland, 223 

Rose, Frank, 26 

Rough drafts, 284 

Routine, 

basic sJoJl, 174-177 
in skill development, 108-110 
Rowell, H V , 47 
Royal typewnter, 24, 27, 29 

Sayer, Helen M, 219 
Scow^bacb, Matthias, 19 
Scott-Browne School, D.L, 45 
Sbennas, Marsdon A., 282 
Sholes, Christopher Latham, 19-23 
Sholes. Lilhan (Afrs Charles Foitier), 
20-21 
Skill, 

advanced, 265 
charactensbcs of, 163-164 
defined. 98-99 
development of, 159-187 
function of teacher, I04-I05 
importance of, 97-115 
SeassuDS, 99 

practical application of, 265-295 
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Smilh, Harold H, &i, 89, 160, IW. 

193, 203, 210, 219, 230, 245 
Sn\ilh-Ck>rona typcviiilcr, 29 
Smith, Laurence D , 254 
Smith, L. C., t^pewnter, 24 
Smith Premier t^ewnter, 24 
So Relic, Rupert P , 52, 79 
Soule, Samuu 19 
SoundorooSng, classroom, 34-^ 
Space-oar, operahoa, 121 
Speed, 

and accuracy, 167-169, 212 
early concepts, 53 
esseatuls for, 223>229 
deSned, 215 
development, 215-264 
growth of, 216-220 
mobvabon for, 253-258 
StoUmtz, Hortense S , 219, 220 
SboVmg. 133-135 
smooth, 221-225 
^Supervision, 86-87, 112 

TahulaUoas, 285-283 
Taneora, Albert, 219 
Teadier, typewntmg, 
badrgroimd of, 2 
charactensbes of, 5 
personahty of, 5-5 
types of, 1 
Teaching, 
devices, 89-90 
process, 78-93 
Technique, 137-139 
emplusu on, 164 
proper, 224 
Tests, 

aid to msbuebon, 300-302 
grading, 357-370 (see aUo Grading) 
mteipreting results, 302 
Naboual CUncal Ahihfy, 300 
new type of, 318-320 
ptogram, 296-329 
purpose oL 296-297 
scoring, 316-318 
standards for, 298-300 
timed, 303-316 
value of, 246-251 
vanabons m performance, 303 


Test books, 

approach to skill development, 161 
development of, 75-82 
early, 45-48 
bow to use. 141-113 
Thorndike, Eduard L., 252 
Thuiber, Charles, IS 
Tuned tests (see Tests) 

Timing, 135-137 
Torrey, Bates, 47, 48, 189 
Touch operabon, devices to force, 143 
Traub, Louis, 47-48 
Tnic-falsc tests, 318-319 
Twain, Mark, 20 
T>pc-\Vntcr (early machine), 19 
Tjpewnter, the, 
care of, 32 
electric, 29 
history of, 18-28 
keyboard, 24-23 

manipubbon of, teaching, 121-125 
parts, 30-32 
teaching. 119-121 
portable, 213-28 
servicing, 32-33 
Typcwnlcr nbbons, 33-34 
T ypo grapher (wnbng machine), 18 

UodeiKiU, Edward F, 45 
Underwow typewriter, 24, 27, 29 


Van Sant, A. C, 48, 49, 135 
Van-Typer, 24 
Visual aids, 39-41 
Vocabulary, motorized, 228 


Wanous, S J . 302-303 
Warm up dnll, 183 
Weller, Charles, 20 
\VIute, Bruce, 11 
Wiese, Ernest G , 64, 138 
Wood, Ben D , 27, 28 
Woodstock typewnter, 24 
Words, most frequent. 251-253 
NVyckoS, Seamans & Benedict, 22 

Yost, George Washington Newton, 22 



